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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SuscomMitTrEE To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
or THE Commirree On THe JUDICIARY, 
New York,N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
1306, U.S. Courthouse Building, Foley Square, New York, N.Y., 
Senator Thomas C, Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. — 

Present: Senator Thomas C, Hennings, Jr. 

Also present: Hon. Seymour Halpern, U.S. Representative from 
the Fourth District of New York. 

John Feild, assistant to Senator Hart of Michigan; Arthur H. 
Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, research director; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth T. McGill, chief clerk; Frankie Childers, editorial director, and 
Marvin Fullmer, chief investigator. 

Chairman Henntnos. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, I apologize for the slight 
delay in starting these hearings, owing to the fact that we undertook 
to accommodate the gentlemen of the press, Mayor Wagner, Com- 
missioner Kennedy, and I, which occasioned some slight delay. Here- 
after we will try to start promptly on the minute of 10 o’clock. 

I would first like to say that we have here today a Member of 
Congress of the United States who has taken part in this general 
field of endeavor. 

He has always expressed an interest in it, and that is the gentleman 
who sits on my right, Congressman Seymour Halpern, of the Fourth 
District of New York, which I believe largely embraces the Borough 
of Queens, does it not, Representative ? 

Mr. Hatrern. That’s right. 

Chairman Henninos. We also have as guests here today, special 
guests, a number of leaders from Korea, Mr. Kyonjidong Chongno- 
ku, who is an attorney at law in Korea, the next one is Mr, Kim Sun, 
deputy chief prosecutor—I am not sure I am pronouncing these 
Korean names as I should, so will you forgive me if I am not— 
deputy chief prosecutor of the Chonju district prosecutor's office, 
Mr, Choi Il-Young, assistant chief prosecutor from Korea, Mr. Oh 
Che-do, supreme prosecutor’s office. 

We welcome you, our friends from Korea, and we are indeed very 
glad to have you here this morning. I would like for record purposes 
at the outset, before introducing any of the witnesses, to place in the 
record a resolution which I shall not take time to read in full. It, 
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however, is the resolution that provides by the vote of the U.S. Senate 
the funds for the operation and functioning of this subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate. 

(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and reads 


as follows:) 
YXHIBIT No. 1 


[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized spp. 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi. 
gate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing factors: 
(b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 403 
of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of Federg| 
laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with respect 
to, youthful offenders by Federal courts, and (d) the extent to which juveniles 
are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by more 
than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac. 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Chairman Henninos. Another resolution I would like to read. All 
members of the subcommittee, of which you may or may not know 
there are nine comprising both political parties, have been invited to 
be here this morning. 

Unhappily many of them are exhausted from their labors in the 
closing days of the last session of the Congress last week, and have 
dispersed to various places, and for that reason have expressed their 
regret at not being here. 

The resolution which I am now placing in the record is signed by 
eight members of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, and it 
provides that I as chairman am authorized to hold hearings of this 
subcommittee in New York City on September 23 and 24, 1959, and 
such other days as may be required to complete these hearings and to 
take sworn testimony trom witnesses. 

I offer that for the record and ask that it be made a part of it. 


(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” and reads 
as follows:) 
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EXHIBIT No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection 
(3) of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 
gist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to Feb. 1, 1950), and committee resolutions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in New York City on September 23 and 24, 1959, 
and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and to take 
sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 18th day of September 1959. 

Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Missouri. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
North Carolina. 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Tennessee. 
JOHN A. CARROLL, 


Colorado. 
THOMAS J. Dopp, 
Connecticut. 
Puiip A. Hart, 
Michigan. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Wisconsin. 


RoMAN L. Hruska, 
Nebraska. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Mayor, before I even undertake to wel- 
come you here this morning, and our other distinguished guests and 
witnesses, I should like to be indulged in a brief statement if I may, 
setting forth the reasons for calling these hearings in New York at 
this time. 

First, I want to try to make it as clearly understood as may be that 
we are not here to point an accusing finger at New York City or New 
York State. Neither are we here to try to tell your law enforcement 
officers, your public officials, your courts, or your social agencies how 
to deal with what has been termed, for lack of a better phrase, “juve- 
nile delinquency and youth crime.” 

In short, we are not here to try to inform you on how to deal with 
your problems. Of course, there will be a report written later as 
there have been numerous reports written since the inception of this 
committee 6 years ago. 

Those reports do embrace certain recommendations, and perhaps 
certain conclusions. But primarily we are here to find out from you 
how we in the Congress of the United States, and especially of the 
U.S. Senate, since the House of Representatives has no comparable 
committee, to find out what we can doto help. 

Nearly 6 years ago, Congress officially recognized that juvenile 
delinquency is a national problem. Each year since, Federal funds 
have been appropriated for this committee to inquire into this subject 
seeking means whereby the Federal Government may be helpful to 
States and communities in coming to grips with what is called—for 
want of a better name—juvenile delinquency. 

Some of you here today may recall that we were last here in Febru- 
ary, where we made inquiry into the juvenile court system and the 
functions of that system. Since then, we have made similar investiga- 
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tions in Chicago and Philadelphia, and we have scheduled a tour jy 
November of three California cities, Los Angeles, San Diego, ang 
San Francisco, and visits to other sections of the country will follow 

I might say that we have also been to my own home city of § 
Louis and conducted an inquiry there, and I want to make it abun. 
antly clear that this is not an effort to criticize New York City because 
I had several citizens call me last night wondering why we were 
singling out New York. 

We have gone to many of the trouble spots, that is the major trouble 
spots and areas in this country thus far, and intend to go to the re. 
maining ones in the future, where we find conditions warrant not only 
inquiry as to what we may do to help but to highlight this entire prob- 
lem, its scope, and its countenance to the American public. 

This is not a grandstand committee. We do not exploit the 
youngsters, the young men and women. We don’t bring them in as 
witnesses. We don’t seek undue publicity. Certainly we especially 
do not seek anything approaching what may be considered planned 
exploitation. Some of us try to conduct a committee such as this as 
lawyers might behave in a well-conducted court, as a judge on the 
bench. 

Some of you will recall who were here in February our hearings 
earlier this year were concerned with the broad subject of adolescent 
misbehavior and how it is handled by public and private agencies, 
including of course the court system. 

The range for such an inquiry takes in everything from unruly 
conduct in the home to misdemeanors and felonies against the body of 
society. 

Today our attention is centered on a more specific area of urgency. 
This is to be the start here today of an extensive investigation by this 
committee into the violent eruptions of youthful gangs. 

Now here we are not dealing with the so-called juvenile delinquent. 
It happens that I myself spent 8 years as a district attorney, and asa 
young assistant district attorney in the gang days in a court building 
in a city that was considered a very tough place, with a metropolitan 
population of something like 2 million, and some of us have learned, 
I think, that there is a distinction between what might be called youth- 
ful misbehavior and crime. 

We are dealing here with teenage terrorists: actual and potential 
murderers. And, of course, you here in the great city of New York 
have seen the tragic results of their predatory activities in recent 
weeks. 

And so, too, have citizens of other cities seen it happen in their cities 
and their communities. 

For instance, in Washington recently a Member of the House of 
Representatives—Mr. Halpern, you will recall this—had to rush to 
the aid of a citizen who was being attacked on the street by what he 
called “a pack of wolves.” 

An Air Force sergeant stepped into the night to check his car and 
ended up dead on a Washington street, shot four times by a gang of 
young thugs. 

Broad-daylight assaults on innocent victims in Philadelphia and 
Chicago tell us the same ugly, unhappy, and tragic story. 
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The frightening thing, it seems to me, is that many of these teenage 
killers seem to be devoid of any feelings of humanity or sympathy. 
Neither do they appear to have the usual criminal motivations, such 
as stealing for gain. Even in cases of yoking or mugging, as it is 
called, where robbery was apparently the main objective, they have 
stopped to kick, beat, or stab their already helpless victim, even 
though the robbery had been completed and they had gotten away 
with what they came there to seek and and take—gratuitous, unpro- 
yoked brutality. 

A brief look at the files of this committee over the years will show 
that a west coast gang brutally assaulted a disabled war veteran. 
In the Midwest several of them strolled into a bar and blinded one 
of the patrons by smashing a beer bottle across his face. And 
throughout the Southwestern States we have heard reports of chain- 
wielding gangs who beat their lone victims just for thrills, I guess; 
as they put it, “just for kicks.” te cm 

Nor is this scourge peculiar to the United States. I visited 
Europe and saw this same problem, Western Europe, Scandinavian 
countries, and from behind the Iron Curtain—from all of these places 
come stories of “Teddy Boys.” And I have seen them in London— 
and in other countries they are referred to as “rattleboys,” “bugbears,” 
and “Halbstarkes”—wielding switchblade knives, brass knuckles, and 
bicycle chains. I spent some time with the Minister of Justice in Paris 
last summer, and they reported some 10,000 or 12,000 members of “Les 
Bandes,” or youthful gangs. 

In London, officials at Scotland Yard, where I visited, told me 
conditions are worsening there. Delinquency is rising in significant 
proportions for a city like London. 

Here in New York, as in other cities, the great majority of young 
people, as we know, are well behaved. They are hard workers, in 
the best of our American traditions. And, of course, we are not 
losing sight for a minute of that fact, even as we try to intensify our 
efforts to isolate the reasons why a very small—but exceedingly ac- 
tive— group goes wild and runs amuck. 

Now, as a congressional committee, ladies and gentlemen, our job 
is to find ways, if we can, in which Congress can aid State and local 
efforts through enactment of legislation and dissemination of infor- 
mation that we gain from our trips to various cities. 

I might say that I have been chairman of the Penitentiary Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate for some 4 years, and on that committee 
for some 8 years. 

[ visited institutions and spent lots of time there, and I see the 
end results, the unhappy and tragic results of what happens. You 
can’t help but think, if you have ever been a district attorney and had 
to recommend sentences for people, that many a youngster coming be- 
fore you might have been saved if somebody had gotten to him some- 
how, some way, soon enough. 

For instance, I have been very much interested to see the speeded-up 
efforts here in New York to establish a meaningful program of youth 
forestry camps, which seems to be taking some form and is now going 
into some action. For several years now I have sponsored a bill in 
Congress which would establish a Youth Conservation Corps. This 
bill we passed in the Senate during the session just ended, and it is now 
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in the House of Representatives awaiting action, where we ho it 
will be given speedy approval when Congress reconvenes, ~ 

We are anxious to know more about the forestry camp program 
here and hope to hear opinions from some of your youth experts on 
the extent to which they feel such a State or Federal program wil] 
ease difficulties by removing identical potential troublemakers from 
the streets, particularly during these crucial summer months where 
we have long vacations, where it is sometimes very hard for a youngster 
to find a job, and in some places illegal for him to work if he is under 
16, or whatever age it may be. 

As passed by the Senate, the Youth Conservation Corps bill is not 
aimed specifically at the juvenile delinquency problem, although we 
anticipate that, if finally enacted, it will serve to prevent—the pre- 
vention end is very important—prevent many youngsters from 
getting into trouble in the first place. 

Of equal, or perhaps even greater immediate importance, we fee] 
is a bill I also sponsored to provide for transfer of real and personal 
property from the Federal Government to States and other sub- 
divisions within the State—of course, I mean cities and towns, town- 
ships—for minimum security institutions for juveniles. 

I mention these things to indicate that this is not just a talking, hand- 
wringing speech-soliciting committee. Some of us are doing some 
work in this field and have been for a good many years. 

We want to know, for example, if such a program would be useful 
and helpful here in New York; if it would help to ease the shortage 
of treatment facilities, with which you and I, all of us in this Nation, 
are now faced. 

Another Federal program which this committee has consistently 
advocated in Congress would grant funds to States for research 
projects in the delinquency field, and would assist in the cost of train- 
ing professional personnel to work in these institutions, the people 
who learn something about this problem and how to deal with it. 

This program now, too, is before the Congress, and I would like to 
know and hope to find out whether, in the opinion of some of our 
witnesses who are here today and who will be here tomorrow, whether 
they think that would help in New York, and if so, to what extent. 

These are a few of the questions to which we seek answers. 

And now, Mayor Wagner, I take particular pleasure in welcoming 
you here today. I have had the pleasure to be associated with you in 
many public endeavors and certainly I have enjoyed our long, and, for 
me, meaningful friendship. As usual, you and your staff, your as- 
sociates, have been most cooperative and helpful to us in this venture 
here. 

You having conducted the affairs of this, our largest and greatest 
city in the Union since 1954, I know that you are fully aware of the 
vast dimensions of the problem at hand—the disorderly and, indeed, 
even criminal conduct of many of our youth. And I know that you 
and those working with you have struggled long and diligently to try 
to find some of the answers to some of these complexities, and they are, 
indeed, complexities. 

We are gratified that you and so many other distinguished New 
Yorkers have taken the time from your day to come and discuss this 
problem with us. 
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Since these hearings were officially announced on Monday this week 
we have had requests from dozens of organizations and individuals 
who wanted to testify. 

Unfortunately our time is very limited, and since we came here 
specifically on what might be termed the gang problem, we are trying 
to confine our witnesses to those who have been intims ately connected 
with it, rather than holding a community hearing such as we have on 
several visits over past years, where our fine soc ial agencies, voluntary 
and otherwise, have appeared and told us much of their work. 

However, I hope that all of the people who have any interest in this 
matter whatsoever, who have been working in this field, will do us the 
favor of submitting a statement for our record, so that we will have an 
opportunity to study the information that is offered. 

These statements may either be submitted while we are here, or they 
can be mailed to our office, the Juvenile Delinquency Committee of 
the Senate, in Washington, D.C. 

I understand that Mayor Wagner who is our first witness and who 
is honoring us with his presence today, will discuss the seriousness 
of the present delinquency situation in the city of New York and 
hisadministration’s attempts to deal with it. ; 

He will review the accomplishments of the city of New York in 
the field of delinquency and outline the city’s needs for the future. 
He will mention work camps as one possibility I understand, although 
lam not imposing that upon you, Mr. Mayor. 

I understand that the mayor will further discuss with us what he 
thinks the Federal Gover nment m: iv do in terms of legislation on fire- 
arms, narcotics, and Federal aid to delinquency programs. 

Mr. Mayor, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you here this 
morning, and if you would come forward and be seated ‘you may pro- 
ceed in your own fashion, sir. either by reading from a text, by read- 
ing it and interspersing it with your own comments, or proc eeding al- 
together extemporaneously. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mayor Wacner. Thank you very much, Senator Hennings and 
Congressman Halpern. 

Senator, I will go through my statement and then be glad to answer 
any questions that. you may have. 

I want to first express in behalf of the people of the city of New 
York our pleasure in having you here. 

We welcome you here. Not only am I delighted to see you person- 
ally because of our friendship, but I think especially the reason that 
brings you here, your desire to see what your br anch of government, 
the Federal branch, can do to assist localities i in their war on crime. 
I know you will want to hear from those in the city administration 
whose tasks face directly, or border the edges of, the crime front, and 
I therefore have arranged for all of them to be at your disposal, to 
make available to you the information they have. 

We in New York recently have had what might be called an 
epidemic of crimes committed by teenagers of both sexes. You know, 
as I do, that this is not unique to New York. 
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As you have just said in your very fine statement, that is true, 

It has been happening in every large city of the world in recent 
years. We do not come even close to having the highest crime rate 
But that does not excuse the crime we have, nor does it solve the 
problem. 

I would like to look at that problem, for a moment. 

Here in New York, we regard it as two problems, the problem of 
crime, and the problem of delinquency. The first rises of course from 
the second, but in handling it we believe there is no approach byt 
the approach of law enforcement, the police approach if you will, 

In handling the second, the problem of the juvenile delinquen 
whom we are trying to prevent from becoming a criminal, we are 
using virtually every approach known to society. | 

Chairman Henninos. For example, Mr. Mayor, if I may interrupt 
you, I have been a working member of the Big Brothers organization 
for 30 years, and was honored by being named as Big Brother of 
the year for the Nation 3 years ago. 

Our work is to try to prevent it, but we only scratch the surface, 
We have trouble getting enough men to pitch in and help on thege 
problems, and indeed we can’t even begin to try to deal with the boy 
who has already become mired down in serious difficulty. I fully 
agree with your distinction between, although it may be a semantical 
distinction—it is more than that—between delinquency and crime, 
We know that under the statutes of most of our States, a delinquent, 
one under a certain number of years—and that varies in each State, 
16, 17 or 18—is prosecutable as a delinquent and not for a specific 
offense. We also know that the criminal courts may take jurisdiction 
of certain cases, even though they be of a delinquent age. 

But to revert to your other statement, the distinction between crime 
and vicious predatory brutality and what you and I used to think 
of as delinquency, maybe breaking somebody’s window with a base. 
ball, is entirely different. 

Mayor Waaner. That is very true, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Will you proceed. 

Mayor Wacner. And I may say that the Big Brothers here doa 
good job in the city of New York, and I am one of those who had the 
opportunity to participate in the opening of one of their new centers 
here. 

Chairman Henninos. I’m very glad to hear you say that. I have 
been a national director of it for some 15 years and we have been 
trying to do the best we can with what we have to work with. Thank 
you. 

Mayor Waener. As you mentioned, there is that difference, and 
we certainly have not abandoned these youths, these teenagers, nor 
will we until by their own acts they become criminals. 

We want to do all we can. Then they are, and will be, treated 
like any other criminal, if they reach that stage. 

Quite recently when a gang of young thugs invaded one of our 
city playgrounds, to commit murder and assault, I told the people 
of our city—and you will forgive me if I quote myself very briefly: 





This is not juvenile delinquency, some advanced stage of truancy from school, 
or pinching apples from the corner grocer. This is crime, full fledged, com 
mitted by youths old enough to know better, but who probably never will 
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ghey violated local law, State law, Federal law, and God’s law. For them, 
there is but one answer * * * they and their ilk will be met with the full power 
of the police, as many police as we can put out on the street, that we can train 
and get the money for * > *, 


I might add, our police department is setting records in the prompt 
ap rehension of these criminals. : se 
ur police force is much larger today than ever before in the city’s 
history. From about 15,000 men at the end of World War II, it has 
risen to an authorized quota rapidly being attained, of approximately 
94.000. More than 6,000 of the increase has come since the start of 
my own administration in 1954. ; er 

‘Policing a city is a local problem. We have no intention of asking 
you to go back to Congress and find some money for us to pay for 
even more policemen. 

Chairman Hennings. Well, as you know, Mr. Mayor, some of us 
believe that the autonomy of the States is something to be observed 
as well as the autonomy of the cities, and we don’t believe that the 
Federal Government should subsidize police departments in the cities 
and communities. 

I think we can all agree on that. 

Mayor WaGNER. We agree on that. 

Chairman Henninos. The police power under the Constitution and 
under the law resides in the States or the municipalities. 

Mayor WacNER. And we agree and that is something we have to 
work out for ourselves. 

Chairman Henntnos. We have no such notion at all. 

Mayor Waener. I thought you might put in a good word for us 
with the State because they control our financial programs and 
destinies. 

Chairman Hennines. So I understand from reading the papers. 

Mayor WaeGner. There is, however, one facet of the local enforce- 
ment problem which does touch on Federal territory. I speak, of 
course, of the narcotics problem. 

Everyone working in the field of crime, juvenile delinquency, settle- 
ment work, housing—any of the related fields which bring daily 
contact with the seamier side of life in a big city, certifies that it is 
an increasing problem, with a definite tie to juvenile crime. 

Its importation and distribution in the United States is big-time 
crime, well financed, well organized, and certainly going beyond the 
police powers of any city or State. 

Chairman Hennine. Mr. Mayor, in narcotics are you including 
marihuana ? 

Mayor Waener. That is true, yes. 

Chairman Hennines. I happen to have been the author of the 
marihuana bill when I was a young man in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1935, and we discovered that marihuana is not technically a 
narcotic, as bad as it may be and as much as it may lead to the use of 
narcotics. We couldn’t bring it within the purview and scope of the 
Harrison Act because chemically it is not a narcotic. I introduced 
the bill and we provided the Stamp Tax Act, which is under the 
Jurisdiction of enforcement by the Bureau of Narcotics, true enough; 
but technically, marihuana doesn’t happen to be a narcotic. 

I suppose you knew that. 
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Mayor Wacner. Yes. We are deeply concerned about it because 
that is the start. 

Chairman Henninos. I know it is very serious. 

Mayor Wacner. That youngsters have. I know the police cop. 
missioner, Mr. Whalen, and others here, Dr. Theobald, will also touch 
on this, because although it may technically not be a narcotic, it jg 
a start and the one in which so many of these youngsters engage, 

Of course, this distribution here in turn aggravates the local police 
oroblem, because the youth who has come to need his narcotic doge 
1as lost all sense of proportion. There is nothing that he will let 
stand in the way of his getting his “shot,” and frequently, violent 
crime is the result. ; 

I should like you and your committee to consider the cutting down 
of the international and national narcotics trade as one field of action 
in which you may be helpful in reducing crimes of violence by our 
youth. , 

Chairman Hennineos. That we expect to do in California. I might 
say, Mr. Mayor, as Mexico is one notorious source of narcotics, I ‘am 
making arrangements to go to Mexico to talk to the Mexican authori- 
ties, the President and others, with respect to narcotics coming into this 
country from Mexico. 

I know they come from the Orient, I know they come from other 
places. 

Mayor Wacner. That’s right. 

Chairman Henninos. But essentially it is within the scope and 
jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mayor Wagener. That is true. 

Chairman Henninos. We are going to inquire into it, highlight it, 
and try to find out more about it. I really appreciate your reference 
to it. 

Mayor Waener. I think that will be very, very good because I 
think this is one of the important roles that the Federal Government 
can play in the framework here in attacking the criminal aspects of 
our youth problem. 

Chairman Hennines. We have been invited by the attorney gen- 
eral of California and the California congressional delegation to come 
out there just for that purpose. They think it is that serious. 

Mayor Wacner. Yes, and I think you will find that in testimony, 
or any questions of the police department, the police commissioner, 
that a good deal of this, too, comes directly from Europe. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I’m sure it does. I know it does, of course. 

Mayor Wacner. There are other courses that we certainly hope you 
will give consideration to, and that is one that you have already men- 
tioned, the prohibiting of the transportation of weapons into States 
which forbid their possession—a power which you would have under 
the interstate commerce clause, and I’m sure the police commissioner 
will give additional ideas on that. 

In the field of juvenile delinquency, I would like to summarize some 
of the things we have done, attempted to do, and are planning to do, 
to prevent the wayward youth from becoming a full-fledged criminal, 
and to make him, instead, 1 useful member of society. 

We have established social services for multiproblem families in 
the department of welfare. If there are any questions on that we have 
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the new commissioner of welfare here. And also in the New York 
City special housing authority. That can be enlarged on by Dr. 
Theobald, our superintendent of schools, who is here. 

This not only decreases their likelihood of being involved in de- 
linquency, but also removes a disruptive element from the schools 
which our other children attend. 

We have purchased property on which to build new detention facili- 
ties for young people in Brooklyn, built a new Youth House for Boys 
in the Bronx and the city planning commission presently has under 
study the building of similar new facilities for girls. 

The police department has centralized and coordinated its work 
with young people in the newly organized youth division. 

We have provided increased psychiatric services in the courts, and 
by increasing salaries, have enabled the courts to attract more and 
better qualified probation officers. The number of judges has been 
increased. 

We have increased the annual appropriation of the youth board. 
Its program, concentrated in the areas of the city where the problem 
of delinquency is most acute, has been focused specifically on teenage 
gangs and multiproblem families. 

We have also sought and received the aid and support of more than 
100 leading clergymen of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths 
who are working actively to bring about an improvement in the moral 
and spiritual climate of the city through the committee of religious 
leaders. 

Only this past Saturday from the synagogues and Sunday from 
the churches, Catholic and Protestant Churches, was an appeal for 
greater control on the part of families of their youngsters, the types 
of programs they were viewing on TV and on radio, as well as ad- 
vertisements in the papers. 

Chairman Henninos. That is very important, Mr. Mayor. Do 
you think it is a question of controlling the viewing of these programs 
or undertaking some sort of control or persuasion? I don’t believe in 
censorship generally. 

We did have a number of the officials of the broadcasting com- 
panies, just as we had a number of the publishers of these so-called 
comic books—these horror books that are being sold not only here 
but all over the country. 

The hearing happened to be here. The question, it seems to me— 
and I don’t know whether the Commissioner will bear me out, having 
been in the business of prosecution for a good many years of my 
life—that some of these programs teach them how to do things, give 
them ideas—the modus operandi, I believe, it is called. They wind 
up by saying crime doesn’t pay, true enough. 

Mayor Wacnrr. Yes. A year or so ago I called together through 
the young board, Ralph Whelan, the religious leaders and asked them 
for support in this drive which they were very, very willing to give. 

This was well over a year ago. They helped a great deal in the 
past two summers with their various religious activities, activities 
connected with the churches to help the youth, and at the same time 
we did have a number of meetings with the officials of the television 
and radio and the newspapers, and they exchanged their ideas and 
they have been consulting with them. 
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They have a liaison with all of them including the publishers of 
these various magazines, to see whether by persuasion, as you said 
they could see whether something could be done, so that some of these 
programs or articles would not be written. 

As they said often times, the good that our youngsters do doesn't 
get the same publicity as the few who do get into difficulty. 

Through the department of parks, the housing authority and the 
board of education, recreational opportunities for young people 
throughout the city, and especially in deprived neighborhoods, haye 
been greatly expanded. 

We have placed our programs of service to youth on a 12-month q 
year basis, with no slackening during the summer months when they 
are most needed. In this regard, the bureau of attendance in oy 
board of education which has realigned its schedule to keep its work. 
ers on the job the year round to bring help to those who need it, the 
police department which made special assignments last summer and 
increased its strength this year, and the youth board which coordi- 
nated the entire summer vigilance program, are particularly to be 
commended. 

Thus, my administration has given crime deterrence and punish- 
ment equal billing with efforts aimed at preventing, checking, con- 
trolling and overcoming juvenile delinquency on every front. 

In addition to these measures of a basic, preventive nature, we 
are taking steps to facilitate the handling of the cases of young people 
whose delinquency could not be prevented in time. j 

In this regard, we are concentrating on the improvement of court 
procedures to avoid the overcrowding of detention facilities and our 
Judges are working overtime to dispose as rapidly as possible of the 
cases of young people under their jurisdiction. 

For many years we have been constantly negotiating with the State 
authorities to expand placement facilities for youth. 

Frankly, we have never had sufficient resources in this area and 
their growth has certainly failed to keep pace with the growing 
magnitude of the problem. } 

The result is that our city youth houses are overcrowded much of 
each year and the judges are forced to release many whom they are 
deeply convinced should be held, if there were any place to send them. 

Naturally, their release seriously aggravates the situation in the 
community. 

I would just like to elaborate on that point a bit. We have had this 
lack of institutional facilities in the State for many years. And as I 
said, with this problem becoming greater, more arrests being made, 
greater police vigilance, our youth houses are crowded because these 
youngsters have to wait in order to find space for them in the State 
institutions. 

And then when our facilities here are crowded or overcrowded, 
oftentimes the judges must send young people back into the commu- 
nity or in the custody of their parents when they should be in one 
of these institutions receiving some discipline, some phychiatric help 
too. Now the Governor has indicated his desire to increase these 
facilities, and we are very pleased, because I think that will do two 
things. No. 1, it will allow us to get these youngsters—— 

Chairman Hennines. To what extent, Mayor Wagner, has the 
Governor indicated that ? 
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I read something in the paper about that, last Sunday’s New York 
Times I believe in the News of the Week section. There was an item 
relating to the willingness of Governor Rockefeller to undertake 
to increase these facilities. Do you have anything specific on it? 

I might say Governor Rockefeller will testify this afternoon at 
2:30. oe : 

Mayor WAGNER. The Governor called a conference to discuss the 
matter with me, and we went over the agenda for the conference which 
he called. One of the items on that agenda was this question of 
increasing the State institutional facilities. 

Now at that point the Governor could not say exactly how many 
new facilities would be available or how much space would be avail- 
able or what the costs would be. 

That takes some work on the part of some of the departments he 
has involved in this field. But we were glad to know the Governor’s 
interest in this, and the fact that they were proceeding with it as 
well as they could. 

I’m sure he said that within a short period of time, he could give 
more details. Now he may be able to have those details for you this 
afternoon. But not only is it important to us in combating this 
problem here that we have the ability to get away from the over- 
crowding of our youth house and provide for more space there for 
youngsters who should be in custody rather than out in the com- 
munity, but secondly the increase in the facilities will mean that they 
will receive greater training, because as I point out here too in the 
statement, we find that about 58 percent of the young people who 
come from these State institutions, who have had training, are later 
customers of ours in the department of corrections, and in our jails. 

Weare also negotiating with the State to enhance the parole system 
of the State training schools since we are tragically aware that 48 
percent of the young people who leave soon graduate to other cor- 
rectional institutions. 

We have, for several years, proposed the establishment of work 
camps which you mentioned, and I strictly support your bill 1,000 
percent and the other bills that have been presented. 

We feel that these placement facilities for youngsters under 16 and 
for youths 16 and over will be very helpful, and to implement this, 
as for many other urgent projects, we need the aid of the State and, 
hopefully, of the Federal Government. 

The Government as you know, as you no doubt read too at that 
conference agreed to go along with something that we have advocated 
for some time, the establishment of these camps in two areas. 

No. 1, where the youngsters as you mentioned, similar to the CCC 
camp, will get a little air, sunshine and discipline. 

Chairman Hennines. And work. 

_ Mayor Waener. And work, and realize that work means something 
in this life. And then the other area where you have youngsters 
who have already been in trouble, where you would need much more 
discipline and greater precautions so that they could not be really 
roving around much as they would be in a CCC camp. 

Chairman Hennines. Are you familiar with the British Borstal 
system at all ? ; 
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Mayor Waener. I have read something of it. 

Chairman Hennines. I visited a number of those. 

Mayor Waener. I haven’t had the opportunity to visit. You found 
that they were successful ? 

Chairman Hennines. They take them to the country and teach 
them various things having to do with farming. 

Mayor Wacner. Very good. 

Chairman Henninos. The raising of crops. 

Mayor Wagner. We have two here. 

Chairman Henninos. And useful productive work that they ean 
see, see grow and see expand, although strangely enough Scotland 
Yard told me 4 years ago that they didn’t think much of the Borstal, 
but the commander there said, “I’m speaking as a policeman, and go 
many of them come back.” 

But I think by and large the Borstal system is something very much 
like what you have described. 

Mayor Wacner. And we have had two small camps here—experi- 
mental camps—and I believe they have been fairly successful. I think 
there is a question too of increasing the educational facilities in these 
camps and any new camps so that the youngsters could be given some 
vocational training there as well as just the regular manual labor, 
so they would be fit for something. 

Chairman Henninoes. That is what the Borstals do. They give 
them vocational manual labor, depending on which center they are 
sent to. 

And that is true in many of our States and some of our Federal 
institutions. 

Mayor Waener. That’sright. I think that isa very good thing. 

Chairman Henntnos. We haven’t enough. 

Mayor Wacner. We try to do it in a way too in our correctional 
facilities here, although in some instances the people are not there 
for too long a period and they are given something, some training, 
so that they can have a useful place in society after they come out. 

I have indicated that juvenile delinquency is a problem which does 
not respect State or city lines and which is national in its proportions 
and significance. For this reason we have actively supported Federal 
legislation designed to involve the National Government in programs 
of prevention and rehabilitation. 

Yhairman Henninos. Mr. Mayor, I am sure that your great and 
revered father and you from your own experience have learned, as 
I have learned in 9 years in the U.S. Senate, that nothing counts except 
votes when it comes down to the issue. 

All the speeches, all the pious pronouncements are fine. 

Mayor Waener. That’s right. 

Chairman Hennrinos. But nothing counts except votes, and to that 
end I solicit your assistance and help. 

Mayor Waener. We will certainly do all we can with our repre- 
sentatives. I am sure Congressman Halpern will cooperate as well as 
the other Members of the House from New York City. 

I’m sure our Senators will too, because I think the publicity that 
we have had has brought this to the attention of everybody here, not 
only in our city but throughout the country and the world, as you 
have said; and these hearings that you will conduct will also highlight 
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this very well, so that the people as well as the legislators will be 
impressed on the need. ; 

F think that they must realize, which I know you realize full well, 
that to do any worthwhile program along this line, particularly in 
the area of camps, institutional facilities cost money, cost a great 
deal of money. 

Chairman Henninos. Mayor Wagner, to use one example, and I 
am one who believes in flood control, in saving the land and the water 
with which this country is endowed, but there are many Members of 
the House and Senate who will vote for the construction of a dam 
costing millions but won't vote a nickle to do anything about stopping 
this tide of waste and tragedy and loss of the strength of good 
citizens of this country among the youth. 

It is a hard problem, these things that are more or less abstract 
are a little more difficult I find, and next year will be my 10th year 
in the Senate. I am getting a little older than I like to be, but we 
find a fellow will go out and do a great many things to get some 
project in his city or his town, all of which may be very worthy, but 
when it comes down to the business of doing something about saving 
young people from lives in penitentiaries—and my visits to these 
places such as Atlanta and Leavenworth, the big houses there, the 
maximum security places as you know, you see men who have been in 
those places, in and out the greater part of their lives—I see the same 
tragic thing in all of the places I go to. . ay 

I have tried to make some study of it. I visited prisons in Britain 
and in many of the countries abroad. It is a tragic waste, and the 
people of this country I believe, Mayor Wagner, have got to take 
notice of the fact that we must conserve our human resources as well 
as we conserve some of the other resources which add to the wealth 
and strength of the United States of America. 

Mayor Waener. And I feel too, Senator, that if some of this money 
is spent to prevent some of these youngsters from getting into trouble, 
it will be a great saving not only in the life and character of the 
individual involved but from a financial point of view too, the 
prevention. 

Chairman Hennings. The cost of crime has been variously esti- 
mated. I don’t know what the actual figures would be. Figures and 
statistics in matters such as this are mutable and subject to various 
interpretations, aren’t they ? 

Mayor Wacnerr. Very true. 

Chairman Hrennines. The cost of crime can spread out in many 
directions. The cost of keeping a man in a penitentiary is one thing. 
The cost of a life is another thing. The cost of the taking away of 
the life savings of a man or a woman is another thing. There are so 
many facets to it it can scarcely be calculated. 

Mayor Waener. It is terrific. 

Chairman Hennines. We know that it is more than substantial. 
It is scandalous. 

Mayor Wacner. I would certainly agree. 

Chairman Henninos. It is scandalous in what we would like to 
think of as a law-abiding country. 

Mayor Wacnerr. I certainly agree that there has been a real lack of 
understanding of this problem. 
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I know that the Congress has been very busy with many difficult 
problems in the international field as well as the national field, and 
we are very, very heartened by the fact that you have taken this great 
interest, Senator, over these years, and continue to do it, to see that 
something is done. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mayor Wagner. It has been 
an interest of mine ever since I had to send boys to penitentiaries, 
I found it very difficult to do, and I resolved long ago that I was going 
to take an interest in it some day if I ever got the chance to. 

Mayor Waener. Just as you said, lots of money is spent on various 
projects outside of this field. 

I remember when we had some hearings here a few years ago by a 
subcommittee where they were discussing two bills I think. One was 
$4 million and the other $6 million for combating juvenile delinquency, 
and I felt rather embarrassed to have to come and testify before that 
committee, to say we in the city spend something like $50 million 
alone here, and that $4 to $6 million spread over the United States isn’t 
going to make much of a dent in the problem. That is why I empha- 
size the fact that anything done—and we all know, you much better 
than I do, that when you build institutional facilities, when you build 
even these camps, that they run into a good deal of money per 
youngster. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, for a long time, 6 years I expect now, 
9 years maybe, I have been one of nine on the majority policy com- 
mittee, and I find it very difficult with some at least to enlist any real 
interest in something as intangible, as they would say, as this. 

Oh, yes, you can elicit an interest in something that is going to be 
built, but this is in an entirely different realm. I won’t proceed further 
and take your time, except to say that it is not easy to enlist the 
interest of many Members of the Congress. 

By that I mean to have an active meaningful interest of Members 
of the Congress in matters of this kind. It just is not easy, and I am 
on 15 committees. 

I am chairman of five of them, and I find it much easier in some 
instances to have legislation reported out and passed, that doesn’t 
mean anything, relatively, compared to what some of us think should 
be done in this field. 

Mayor Waener. Knowing you, Senator, if you will keep at it, I’m 
sure you will be successful. 

Chairman Henninos. I’m not going to quit. I’ve got 3 more years. 

Mayor Waener. In closing I should like to return to the current 
situation and the tragic incidents which have occasioned such great 
public concern. The statistics of delinquency and youth crime speak 
for themselves. The situation is serious. 

We have the largest police force we have ever had. We have the 
greatest coverage on a population basis in the entire United States, 
we have one of the largest police forces I guess in the world, though 
Tokyo and Paris may have more, but certainly we have by far the 
largest here in the United States even on a per capita basis. 

Its members are instructed to act promptly and forcibly to safe- 
guard the welfare of the community. At the same time, however, 
and there is no conflict whatsoever between the two, I believe, we 
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believe unalterably in the dignity of human life and the sacred obli- 
ation to rehabilitate w herever rehabilitation i is possible. 

Young people, even those who are in trouble, have rights as well 
as duties and we must safeguard those rights at the same time as we 
are protecting the community. Thank you very, very much for 
this opportunity to be here. 

I will be delighted to answer any question that you may have. 

Chairman HENNINGS. Mayor Wagner, there are innumerable ques- 
tions I would like to ask you. Your time is I know extremely limited. 
Unfortunately, the time of this committee, with the large number of 
witnesses we have, is limited. 

You have made a thoughtful and carefully prepared and most 
useful constructive statement. 

We are indeed very grateful to you for being here. Are there any 
questions from you, Mr. Bernstone? Mr. Bernstone is the counsel of 
this committee. 

Mr. Bernstone. Senator, I have one question. Perhaps the mayor 
would prefer to have one of his very able aids who are present here 
today answer this question. 

Perhaps he would wish to answer it himself. What immediate 
steps, Mayor Wagner, are being taken with regard to the present 
gang activities in New York C ity ? 
~ Mayor Wacner. I’m sure that we have both the police commissioner 
here and the director of youth activities. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I think that would fall under the authority 
of Commissioner Kennedy. 

Mayor Wacner. What the youth board has had to do is to work in 
most difficult areas, and there you have the fighting gangs. I believe 
we have quite a few gangs, but I would say roughly 49 to 50 would be 

called fighting gangs. They are the ones that the youth board has 
to work with, because they are the real basic trouble. 

What they do there and continue to do is to try to bring these young- 
sters back into normal life, to use their gang activities so that they 
will turn into a social agency or a social club and head in the right way. 

Chairman Henninos. We have had members of the youth board 
before this committee. 

Mayor Waener. That is right. Now, of course, originally that was 
set out——— 

Chairman Henninos. By that I mean the boys, who in a sense 
associated themselves without deception, not as what we would call 
in criminal parlance stool pigeons, but who go in and try to direct. 

Mayor Wacner. Gang leaders. And originally the State was to 
tial half of the funds of the youth board. The State has given 
more but the city has given even bey ond that. I think we run about 
roughly $600,000 more than the State actually contributes. 

We have asked the State to step that up. I hope that they will, 
because that will give us more workers in these fields. Because of the 
limited amount of funds, we have had to concentrate in the real bad 
areas. We have also increased the number of police by taking them 
off other details, to put them in these areas where we have the highest 
rate or the worst trouble. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 
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Mayor Wacnerr. And by speeding it up, for instance the police 
commissioner can tell you one way that is attempted to stop any trouble 
through the youth board, the police are notified there is impending 
trouble or an impending rumble and the police themselves know of 
that and they see the youngsters congregate. They will then go in 
and pick them up for a violation of the law. 

Oftentimes they are dismissed, but it does break up the potential 
trouble. Now we have certain problems. I don’t want to prolong 
this because as the Senator said he has many other witnesses who can 
give better testimony than I can, but we have one problem which we 
are working on now from a legal question. 

The police will come around, round up these youngsters and they 
will immediately drop their weapons and throw them away, and 
although we know they had the weapons a minute ago and were going 
to use it for the wrong purpose, when you search them they haven't 
got itonthem. These youngsters know the law sometimes better than 
we do, and there is a question as to whether we can change that law. 

We are discussing that now with our corporation counsel on the 
question of presumption, as to whether when they drop the weapon 
you can presume that they did possess it. 

Chairman Henninos. The presumption of concealment ? 

Mayor Waener. That’s right. 

Chairman Hennings. We used to run into the cases I remember in 
the old gang days where they would put a gun over on the seat of a 
car within reach but not concealed when they were going out on a 
job, and the courts held in many cases that that was not a concealed 
weapon, although it was just beyond the reach of the defendant. 
There are technicalities. 

Mayor Waener. And I’m sure you will get from the district at- 
torneys, when they testify here, 1 know a number of them are going 
to testify, some further ideas that they have. 

Chairman Henninos. They have all been invited, Mayor Wagner. 

Mayor Waener. They have all advocated a modernization and a 
review of some of the antiquated features in our State laws. Yet 
they haven’t been successful, but we sincerely hope that they will be 
at the next session with this new publicity that has been given to 
the problem. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you very much. 

Chariman Henninos. As the gangs grow smarter and tougher the 
law has to be a little more stringent and tougher without invading 
constitutional rights. 

Mayor Wacner. We agree with that a thousand percent, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Mayor, again before you leave I would 
like to ask Representative Halpern if you have any questions of the 
mayor or observations, if you will indulge him. 

Mayor Waener. The Congressman and I were in the legislature 
together a good many years ago. He was much more important. He 
was a State Senator in the majority I may say, and I was an assembly- 
man in the minority, of which there is nothing lower in the legislature. 

Mr. Hatrern. That is how I got so old looking so fast. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mayor, I just want your comment on two 
points made here. At the outset I would just like to say that as one 
who appealed to this committee to come to New York immediately 
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after Congress adjourned, I am delighted that the good chairman 
called these hearings without any loss of time, and that the officials of 
this great State and city, Governor Rockefeller and you, Mr. Mayor, 
saw fit to come and to present this valuable testimony. 

I was interested, Mayor Wagner, in your comment about the influ- 
ence of marihuana drugs. 

Chairman Henninos. I see the mayor set a good example here. It 
js permissible for anyone who desires to smoke in this room. 

Mayor Wacner. I would have asked your permission but I got it 
from the fellow who runs the court. 

Chairman Hennrines. When the mayor of New York sets the stand- 
ard, we all follow. 

Mr. Hatrern. I noted what the chairman said, which has evidently 
been brought out before, that chemically speaking marihuana is not 
considered a narcotic. I say that although it may not be technically 
or chemically, that it is just as dangerous if not more so. 

Chairman Hennings. Mr. Representative, I looked into that in 1935 
when I introduced a bill first in the House of Representatives, and it 
isknown as Cannabis indica, and we tried every possible way we could 
to bring it within the Harrison Act. But it simply will not stand up, 
and we feared that we might lose cases as a result of the defense being 
made that it was not a narcotic, and the establishment of that defense 
by counsel who doubtless would have summoned chemists and others— 
specialists—and hence the law would have been meaningless. 

Mr. Hatrern. New York’s possession laws do apply to marihuana, 
too. 

Chairman Henninos. Oh, yes; and in many States. 

Mr. Hatrern. The point I would like to make though, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the fact that besides being a Representative in the Congress of 
the United States I also happen to be, as the mayor knows, chairman 
of the board of a city institution, Riverside Hospital, on North Rikers 
Island in the East River, and this hospital operates solely for the pur- 
pose of the cure and rehabilitation of teenage drug addicts. And as 
chairman of the board, I have had great opportunity to keep abreast, 
shall we say, of these various drug cases that we get there. 

Now, we don’t take marihuana cases. We take the “main liners”— 
the heroin cases—in most instances. I know of not a single case that 
was admitted to Riverside Hospital, and we must have had over 3,000 
teenagers pass through that hospital. I don’t think there is a single 
case, as the case histories will verify, where it didn’t start with 
marihuana, Mr. Chairman, and that is why it is so dangerous. 

You mentioned, Mr. Mayor, the need for effective legislation as 
far as the transportation of weapons across State lines is concerned. 

As you may know, I introduced a bill, H.R. 9286, which would make 
ita Federal felony to carry, transport, or ship across any State line 
any instrument of violence that is outlawed by the respective State, 
and that is along the lines of the legislation you asked for. 

Mayor Wacner. Wesincerely hope you get it passed. 

Mr. Haurern. Right; and I think Mr. Mayor, that locally here in 
the «| and especially our State laws dealing with dangerous weapons 
should be broadened and strengthened to include a lot of these 
Weapons now used by youth gangs. 
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Therefore, it would make this Federal law much more all-encom. 
passing, as we all realize. 

Chairman Henninos. Of course, Mr. Representative, if I may be 
permitted to interrupt, you know that a belt can be a weapon. ~ 

Mr. Hatrern. That’s right; I realize that. 

Chairman Hennines Or a chain, a car chain. 

Mayor Waener. In a meeting only about a week or so ago with the 
district attorneys and the police commissioner 

Chairman Hennines. Almost anything can be a weapon. 

Mr. Haupern. There are some that can be spelled out. 

Mayor Wacner. You can take a razor blade at the end of a piece 
of bamboo and that is a pretty dangerous weapon, and the district 
attorneys have sought in the State legislatures a tightening of this for 
a number of years. Unfortunately, we never could pass it. 

I hope, because of what has happened, unfortunately, because of 
what has happened, that it will awaken the legislature to go along 
with these recommendations. 

Mr. Haupern. I think so. 

Chairman Henninos. Representative Halpern is indeed to be com- 
mended for his interest. 

Mr. Harrern. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennings. I simply mentioned the fact of the belt or any 
object being used as indicative of the difficulty of drawing a law that 
will prevent some of these things, because these little scoundrels are 
pretty ingenious and they can operate with a good many things that 
come easily to hand. 

Mayor Waener. And I am sure the police commissioner will men- 
tion it, too, that the starter guns that you can get, they can be adjusted 
very easily into a very dangerous weapon, and that is another area 
that we want to see outlawed. 

Mr. Hatrern. Stilettos. 

Mayor Waener. And knives. 

Mr. Hatrern. Mr. Mayor, just one more comment. I notice that 
you and the good chairman have mentioned that this problem of 
delinquency and youth gangs and what have you is not confined to the 
city or to the State but it is national. As a matter of fact, Governor 
Rockefeller referred to it as an international problem, and I agree, 
and I agree wholeheartedly that human behavior isn’t confined to any 
State line. 

This is not only local and State; it is national. And I think that 
there should be a concentrated coordinated Federal agency of sub- 
Cabinet rank, if you will, to handle this youth problem, to provide 
vigorous national leadership in this field to help strengthen the hands 
of the States, the localities, and private agencies. 

I would like to see such an agency, a Federal youth office, if you 
will, in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, or some 
proposal which I know this committee will give every consideration 
to. 

Mayor Wacner. I sincerely agree, and if such an agency is created 
Lhope they will give them sufficient funds to do the job. 

Mr. Hatrrrn. I think formulas of Federal, State, and local aid 
should be developed by this committee and also aid from private 
sources. 
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Chairman Hennines. That is one of our objectives. 

Mr. Hatrern. I know that, sir. I want to commend the mayor for 
his fine presentation. 

Chairman Henntnos. I want to acknowledge the presence of Mr. 
John Feild, who is here, the administrative assistant to Senator 
Philip Hart of the State of Michigan, a distinguished and able mem- 
her of this committee, who is unable to be here today. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Waener. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much for being with us. 

Gentlemen, I have just been handed a note—my staff keeps pressing 
me. I find that I have an interest in this matter, such as they do, 
but they continue to press me that we are running behind schedule, 
and so | would adjure, if I may, without being rude or : seeming to be 
unapprec ‘iative—I would suggest that since we have for the morning 
session four more witnesses, or five this morning, we can’t possibly 
get them all in—it is now 20° minutes to 12—and all of these men have 
so much to say and they are so able and learned and experienced in 
the fields upon which they are to testify, that it seems a shame that 
they cannot all say all that they have to say and put up with some 
of the questions I might like to ask of them, and other members of 
this subcommittee, our counsel, and Representative Halpern who is 
good enough to be with us here today. 

But I am afraid I am going to have to suggest that we try to pro- 
ceed with some dispatch. Any statement that any witness has will 
be included in toto in the record and will be made a part of these 
proceedings and printed as a Senate document. 

I hesitate very much—it is very embarrassing to me to hurry or 
rush witnesses. We have had some valuable testimony from the 

mayor. I wouldn’t have striken a syllable of it, and I feel that there 
are others here who will also give us a great deal of information of 
value and benefit. 

But I do want to make the statement, I am compelled to make the 
statement, that if these hearings run on and on and on, they will be 
running into the night. Governor Rockefeller will arrive at 2:30: 
there is a short recess for lunch, and those things I beseech you all to 
consider and to bear with me upon. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Stephen Kennedy, who is com- 
missioner of police of the city of New York. 

Mr. Commissioner, we are delighted and honored to have you here 
today and you may proceed of course in your own manner 

I don’t want you to feel inhibited because of what I have just said. 
I said it, not directed at any witness but as a general problem of these 
proceedings, 





STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN P. KENNEDY, COMMISSIONER OF 
POLICE 


Mr. Kennepy. Yes, I understand you have got to get along. 

Chairman Henntnes. I didn’t mean for you. “Don’t misunderstand 
me please. I didn’t mean it for any witness, except to consider the 
fact that this afternoon we have four w itnesses, and I don’t see how 
we can possibly get through. 
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Proceed, Commissioner. 

Mr. Kennepy. As you know, during the last summer the peopk 
of the city were stunned by a series of senseless and brutal murders 
committed by young people. These atrocities, if we may call them 
that, finally brought to the people of the city an agonized awareness 
of the rising tide of youth crime that has been 

Chairman Hennines. You don’t call it delinquency either, do you, 
Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course not. 

Chairman Henninos. There is a difference, isn’t there? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, of course. The statute in New York defines 
crimes committed by those under 16 as juvenile delinquency. That js 
the technical term. 

Chairman Henninos. That’s right. That is true in every state in 
the Union, depending upon the age. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Chairman Henntnos. The ages vary. 

Mr. Kennepy. However, I have the unhappy feeling as a police. 
man—and I have been in this business, as you know, going on 31 
years—that when a person is killed, he is just as dead whether he be 
killed by someone over 21 or under 21 or under 16, and I think we 
should not forget it. I think that too often we do. The people finally 
became aware of that rising tide of youth crime that has been mount- 
ing steadily since World War II, and it has inundated not only the 
cities but also the countryside of this Nation. 

Now don’t be deceived into thinking that this outbreak of crime is 
something that developed overnight. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say, Mr. Commissioner, I was asked 
that question at a press conference yesterday—late last night when 
I got in from Washington: What can the Federal Government do by 

vay of acrash program ? 

What can you do now ? 

I tried to say what you have just expressed, that this thing here 
didn’t happen last week or last month. This has been building up 
over the years. This is the eruption of many, many results of con- 
munity indifference and neglect among other things. 

Mr. Kenyepy. I’m glad you said “among other things.” 

Chairman Hennrnas. Oh, it is vast and complex. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is a tendency to drift away from the concept 
of individual responsibility for criminal acts. 

Chairman Henntinos. Yes. I don’t blame mama and papa because 
they whip sonny boy and make a criminal out of him. I don’t believe 
in nonsense. I spent 8 years in the courts, too, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Kennepy. I know you have. 

Chairman Henntinos. I have asked jurists to hang men. I know 
a little about the rough work of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. And I have had a very good report, too, as to your 
activities at that time from Chief O’Neill. 

Chairman Henninos. Chief Jerry O'Neill. 

Mr. Kennepy. A very good friend of mine. 

Chairman Henntnos. He was then a sergeant. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have known him for many years. 
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Chairman Henninos. At any rate, I am in thorough agreement 
with you, and as I tried to say last night to some of the gentlemen 
of the press and radio and television who inquired, things like this 
don’t happen overnight. The causes are manifold, and anybody who 
tells me he is an expert on this subject and knows all the causes, Or 
if we cut out radio and television, or if we did this, or if we did that 
that there wouldn’t be any trouble, by the same measure tells me he 
does not know a blessed thing about the problem. 

These answer fellows—we haven’t time for them. We don’t want 
them. This committee is a serious committee and we are not dealing 
in nonsense and we are not approaching this lightheartedly, Mr. 
Commissioner, as you know I’m sure; and I quite agree with what 
you have just said. I’m glad you said it. It gave me an opportunity 
to reemphasize it, because it requires constant reemphasis, I believe. 

Mr. Kennepy. What you have just said has affirmed what Chief 
0’Neill told me about you over the years. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. And I understand he has been rather closely con- 
nected with you in your official work. 

Chairman Henn1iNGs. Jerry and I were associated in a lot of gang 
murders, stickups, and robberies in the gang days of the late twenties 
and early thirties. He was a detective sergeant. He made many a 
case and presented it. I presented the cases before jurists. 

He later became chief of police. You may know he just retired. 

Mr. Kennepy. I did not know he had retired. 

Chairman Hennineos. He isasplendid man, as you know. 

Mr. Kennepy. I hope to see him next week, however. I expect to 
seehim in town. It is too bad he retired. 

Chairman Hennes. He retired because of age. 

Mr. Kennepy. We can’t lose too many good men in that area. 

As I said, this is not an overnight development, and it is something 
that is not going to be cured overnight either. 

It is going to take a great deal of money and it is going to take a 
great deal of effort, and it is going to take a great deal of —well, let’s 
say change in attitude in some areas and a realization of the gravity 
of the problem and that it just won’t go away by itself. 

It just won't faze out of the picture under an avalanche of language, 
let’ssay. It is going to take a lot of work. 

There is nothing new about this to law-enforcement officers. Mr. 
Hoover and all the police commissioners with whom I have had con- 
tact—I guess I have met most of them in this country at the various 
international chiefs conventions. Incidentally, we are going to have 
one here next week and I would like very much if you could address 
the group. Do you think you will be able to? 

Chairman Henninos. I would be happy to, but I will be in Russia. 

Tam making a study of the Russian judicial system and the penal 
system. I deferred that trip in order to be here at these hearings be- 
cause I thought these were so important. 


_ Mr. Kennepy. If you don’t mind my saying so, I think it would be 
important—— 
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Chairman Henninos. I have been there before. I am not going ag 
a curiosity seeker. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would be more important to us if you would ad. 
dress us at the International Chiefs Convention. 

Chairman Hennineos. I am most complimented, Mr. Commissioner, 

Mr. Kennepy. Because I know the chiefs would be very eager to 
hear you. Incidentally in Russia, as you know I suppose, there you 
have behind the Iron Curtain perhaps the most rigid and oppressive 

olice state that modern civilization has ever witnessed, and yet they 
1ave 

Chairman Hennrnes. We hear of the MVD, but that is largely 
political. 

That deals with political offenses by and large, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, political and criminal. Yet they have a rising 
tide of youth crime there too. 

Chairman Hennines. That is one thing I am going to try to do, 
to find out. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to talk with you a little bit about jt 
when you return if we get the opportunity, because my information 
is that they have 

Chairman Henninos. I will avail myself of that opportunity. 

Mr. Krennepy. A problem that is as grave as ours is, if not even 
worse, and I wanted to make that statement on the record at this par- 
ticular time because we are, as you very well know, hosting a visiting 
head of state who might get wrong notions about the nature and ex- 


= 
tent of crime among the youth of our Nation, and I think this can get 


out of proportion very, very readily. 

They have it too just as other nations have it. 

As I said, there is nothing new about this. Mr. Hoover and all 
the police commissioners and chiefs that I have talked with have been 
aware of the proportions of this problem over the years. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the fact that not only the number of 
crimes committed by young people but the degree and nature of those 
crimes have become even more brutal and senseless if you want to put 
it that way as the years progress. 

Arrests of youthful criminals in gangs and as individuals have 
increased by leaps and bounds. Mr. Hoover in the statistics of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has pinpointed that over the years 
So have the local chiefs and commissioners with whom I have spoken. 
But the law enforcement action in this area to a certain extent has 
been downgraded, if we can put it that way. 

It took the shocking crimes of the past few weeks to bring the 
people to their senses, as I see it, and to the realization that life and 
liberty of all of us are in jeopardy unless those who use force and 
violence are brought to stern, swift justice. It is small comfort to 
realize that every one of these savage crimes here in the city has 
been broken, every one of them, by ‘the arrest of every one of the 
perpetrators. Now I think that is significant. The police have 
been in there doing their job as they have been doing throughout the 
country, 

And the many more crimes of this nature were averted by the 
timely action of the police, by the arrest of individuals and par- 
ticularly the gangs and the confiscation of weapons. 
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Now in this connection I think it is very interesting to note that 
all too often not only here but in other areas the police are criticized 
for taking this effective type of action, and again not in all cases 
but too frequently it has become the fashion to berate the policeman 
making the arrest, and to do it in the presence of some sniggering 
smirking young hoodlum, 

These arrests are made under the penal law in our city as I am 
sure they are made in other jurisdictions, for actions which would 
lead or have led to a breach of the peace. 

Now let me just for a moment tell you what we had in the last 
hours. This is under 21. We had 38 arrests, 6 for grand larceny, 
1 petty larceny, 1 for malicious mischief, 2 felonious assault, 3 bur- 
glary, 5 rape, 2 narcotics, 18 for disorderly conduct, that is section 722 
of the penal law, which describes certain types of actions as possibly 
causing or leading to a breach of the peace. 

It is what you might say, therapeutic in nature. The officer moves 
in before the body is found, if you want to put it that way. Yet 
the police have been criticized, not always and not in all instances, 
but too frequently as conducting roundups or just mass arrests, with- 
out legal sanction. Now I don’t countenance any such action at all. 
And I won’t countenance any of that on the part of my men. How- 
ever, it is extremely important that the policeman take action where 
he is mandated by law, and that I think well meaning as it might 
be in some areas to say that the policeman should not be so technical, 
that he ought to take a wider view of these matters, I hold to the 
opinion that this is erroneous and only leads to the further encourage- 
ment of this type of crime. 

Now it is smal] wonder that ofttimes the policemen throughout 
the country say “Well, what is going on here? We are making the 
arrests. Weare bringing them in.” 

They are a little puzzled I think, Mr. Senator, I think they are a 
little puzzled because the average policeman feels that the primary 
and most elemental role of government is that of protecting the 
citizen in his daily life, and if civil rights mean anything at all, 
they mean the civil protection of life and liberty of all of our people, 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Now what I have been hammering at over the years, and this is 
as you probably know—I know my Congressman does here from 
Queens—that this is not a new theme with me at all. 

What I’m trying to get back on the track is the concept of the law 
enforcement officer being solely engaged in that function and not 
attempting to be the social caseworker, the educator, the parent, the 
clergyman or any other of the areas or concepts that Gon might 
try to put them into. 

He has a job to do and if he does that job it is a full-time job and 
it takes his full energies, and we need more good men in that area. 

It is only in a climate of law and order that any of the social 
institutions will ever operate with any degree of effectiveness or 
success, and that kind of law and order is maintained by the police 
dog their duties properly. 

Now juvenile crime—you will forgive me, I have not got a prepared 
statement. I am just reading from notes as you realize—juvenile 
crime does challenge all the resources of the community. 
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it is a challenge to all of us, and it is not a local phenomenon. 
Vicious crimes of violence are a malignant cancer, and they are eating 
away at the most vital part of our society, our youth. On the 27th 
of next month it will be the birthday of a man who held the same 
position that I do now. 

He was a former police commissioner of New York. He later went 
on to become President of the United States. I am referring to 
Teddy Roosevelt. He was the country’s greatest spokesman for the 
cause of saving and preserving our natural resources, and here we 
are some 50-odd years later. 

We are enaged in a crusade, if you wish to put it that way, to 
protect our most precious resource—the youth of our country. 

I know that the committee is very properly concerned with the 
broad social problems connected with juvenile crime and that there 
will probably be extended discussion on that. 

But I would like to just concern myself with some areas of law 
enforcement, and particularly where the Federal Government, through 
legislation, can be of assistance to the local police. Mayor Wagner 
has discussed with you the general role of city government in the 
fight against crime and what has been done by this administration. 
Now in the area of law enforcement legislation can be of great assist- 
ance to the enforcement officer. But there again laws are not self- 
executing, and I do know that in most areas there is a lamentable 
lack of personnel and equipment, that under the Wagner adminis- 
tration here we have increased our force tremendously. 

But too frequently, if I may speak for the law enforcement officer 
across the country, too frequently his budget is the one that is rele- 
gated to the shadows and considered last if at all, and it is an 
unfortunate thing. ; 

We are not going to attempt, I know that we can’t, to say that we 
know and understand all the causes of juvenile delinquency. But that 
isn’t to say that we are powerless to act against it. In the police sense 
we can and we are. And it is our duty to do so until someone comes 
up with the formula or the cure-all for this situation. We have 
got to combat the relentless an ingenious efforts of the seasoned 
criminals to develop in the ranks of the young new markets, new 
cadets for the illicit traffic in narcotics, alcohol, firearms, and the 
development of a new gang of thugs. 

As a matter of fact, I think it is very interesting to think, in 
talking to some police officers not long ago and they came across 
some boys who had they thought pretty “good” reputations, and the 
fellow was aoarnnia and he said “Now, look, I have been clean. 
I am not getting mixed up in anything lately.” He was asked a few 
more questions and he finally said “Well, you know,” he said, “These 
kids going around with these guns, zip guns or whatever they are, 
they are tougher than any of the mobsters I ever associated with. 
They kill you for nuttin.” 

Now, the very nature of our Federal system of government with 
its individual sovereign States contributes in no small sense to the 
success of our criminal operations, and I am not for a moment going 
to suggest that we in any way change the form of government. 

But it is inconceivable to believe that efforts to maintain law and 
order can be frustrated by the mere existence of jurisdictional lines, 
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and I think every aspect of this should be examined. It is the re- 
oe of the individual States to maintain law and order within 
their respective jurisdictions. But to the extent that law can be 
circumvented by the crossing of State boundaries, it becomes in- 
cumbent in my opinion upon the Federal Government, working in 
cooperation with the various States, as well as the various States 
working with each other, to plug the loopholes thus created. 

Now, a great deal has been done in that area, interstate compact 
and the fugitive law, and so on and so forth. We realize that the 
power of the Federal Government in this area is extremely limited, 
since it can act only through the specific authority vested in it under 
the interstate commerce law, the tax laws, and similar provisions. 
The purpose of Federal legislative committees is to inquire into the 
adequacies of these laws and to determine whether or not there is a 
need for new laws. 

Today, I would like to make some suggestions for changes in the 
Federal law which I believe will be of some assistance to us in our 
efforts to curb youth crime, but before making suggestions I would 
like to bring to your attention a bill which, in my opinion, would tend 
to weaken the Federal legislation in the area of firearms control. 
During the last session of Congress this bill, H.R. 4092, which in part 
would amend the definition of firearms as provided in the Internal 
Revenue Code, section 5848, subdivision 1, by reducing the minimum, 
barrel length of rifles from 18 to 16 inches. Under the present law 
a rifle with a barrel less than 18 inches in length comes under the 
registration and tax provisions of the code. 

The proposed bill would weaken the Federal law by making avail- 
able more readily weapons capable of being concealed on the person. 

The bill would also exclude from the scope of the act. any weapon 
made from a rifle or shotgun if such modified weapon had an over- 
all length of 26 inches or more. 

The amendment—I had better brief this—the amendments would 
legalize a weapon made from a rifle or shotgun if the weapon is 
modified, has an overall length of 26 inches or more. 

In other words something you could put under your coat. It would 
weaken the National Firearms Act and make its enforcement more 
difficult, and would be in direct contradiction to the policy of the 
Co to protect the public, rather than enacting legislation which 
would relax the present Federal restrictions. In my opinion public 
safety requires more stringent Federal regulations on the importation 
and the interstate shipment of firearms. 

Now as you know, a month or so ago, I called attention to this 
business of the importation of the blank cartridge pistol. 

It came to my attention through the investigative bureau of the 
department that a new type of weapon was being used more fre- 
quently in this city. 

Firearms dealers we learned were engaged in importing a cheap 
starter pistol from West Germany. Now, this was done purely on 
an economic basis and as far as I can ascertain it is legal in every 
respect. There is no question about that at all. 

ut it was designed to evade payment of the normal import duty 
uired for firearms, For example, the normal import duty for an 
ordinary firearm is about 52 percent I am informed, while the duty 
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on the weapons we are now talking about amounts to 12 percent, so 
that reduces the cost you see considerably. 

The plan for evading this tariff works somewhat as follows: 

The completed weapon is sent in two shipments. One shipment 
contains a revolver with a plugged up barrel that is detachable and 
is imported as a Colt-type revolver incapable of being fired. 

That is in quotes. While another shipment contains the bored 
barrel for such revolver, the rifle barrel. ‘The importations are made 
under license issued by the Internal Revenue Department, and proper 
records are made of all transactions. 

As I said before, it is perfectly legal in every respect. The dealers 
then employ either their own licensed gunsmiths or by contract ob- 
tain other licensed gunsmiths to detach the plug barrel and screw 
in the appropriate bored barrel, the rifle barrel, thereby converting 
the parts into a workable lethal firearm. One of the products is 
known as Rohn and it is made of the poorest metal or plastic-type 
substance, and it is advertised in newspapers and magazines as being 
sold for anywhere from $6.50 to $8 or $10, I have forgotten the exact 
amount. 

But it is within the pocketbook range of the young person. That 
is the thing that is disturbing about it. Now, these things come in 
as starter pistols and I didn’t know we had about 80,000 starters in 
this country. If you would care to see one of those I have one here 
with a ballistics man who would be very happy to demonstrate it 
for you. 

Chairman Henninecs. We will be glad to see it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Chief, will you bring up that starter pistol ? 

These things when they are advertised in the newspapers and maga- 
zines really are attractive to the average young person even when the 
person hasn’t got evil designs in their use. 

Chief of Detectives James Liggett. 

Chairman Hennines. We are very glad to have you here, Chief. 

Will you just briefly tell us about this ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES LIGGETT, CHIEF OF DETECTIVES, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. Laecerr. This is manufactured in West Germany, and it is 
brought to this country allegedly as a starter’s pistol, and it should dis- 
charge a .22 blank cartridge. Now this particular barrel that I hold 
has a solid base at the end of the barrel. 

We have a hole here in the upper part of the so-called barrel to 
eject the gases and this is usually the construction of a starter’s pistol. 
Now, when it arrives in New York it arrives in this fashion and when 
constructed has all of the appearance of a starter’s pistol and it 
is not in violation of law in New York State to possess the same, nor 
does it require registration in the Federal jurisdictions as well. 

However, in a separate shipment there is forwarded a rifle barrel 
which may be substituted for this block barrel. 

In the particular revolver which I am exhibiting, we have a serial 
number which is 203819. Now this particular barrel bears the same 
serial number. All that we need to do is to take a pipe wrench, take 
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this out [indicating] and replace it with this barrel, and this converts 
it into a .22 caliber revolver. 

There is a very small pin which would be inserted through the bar- 
rel, put into the barrel through the frame and into the barrel to hold 
it rigid, and instead of using a .22 blank as in a starter pistol, we now 
substitute a 22 caliber bullet. 

And while it may look very, very small, we have had a number of 
people who have been killed by the use of such a weapon. 

Chairman Henninos. And it sells for what, did the Commissioner 
say ¢ 

Mr. Liccerr. They advertise that they can sell them here in this 
country. They advertise the sale of them as low as $11.50. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN KENNEDY—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. They go lower than that. I have seen some adver- 
tised very much cheaper than that. I have forgotten the exact 
prices, but they are very cheap. 

Now it seems to me that in: ismuch as these parts come along, if the 
impost were a proper one—that is, what I deem proper, looking at it 
as the converted firearm, if I may say so—and I am not saying this, 
you must understand, in any way in criticism of the Federal agency 
in charge at all—I mean this is done in the best of faith I am sure, 
but I am in the unhappy position of seeing the end result of it and 
T would like to have Gaaaek if possible. 

Now if the 52 percent impost were put on it, or even higher, I think 
that it would curtail the importation and the sale of these weapons to 
the young people. 

Chi — in Hennes. That is a very valuable suggestion and we ap- 
prec iate, Chief, your being here too to demonstrate to us just what 
it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. What we have done in New York City—as you know, 
we have a State statute which regulates the possession of firearms, and 

in this city the police department is the one that issues such licenses, 
and we exercise saclelsuation control over gunsmiths and dealers and 
SO On. 

Under the administrative law that we have built up over the years, 
we have beke able to bring in the dealers who were importing these 
and using the gunsmiths to convert them, and we put them on notice 
that we would revoke their licenses. Now they are not sold in New 
York City, you see; they go out of the city. They go to other States 
in interstate commerce. Then they come back, you see. They drift 
in, drift back again. Now these things, many of them are unnumbered. 

They are difficult to trace. It makes the investigative procedures, 
as you readily realize, most difficult, and we are flooding the country 
with them, Now I have a serious question in my mind that there are 
80,000 starters of races in this country who require this type of gun in 
one year. Asa former star on the Cornell track team, I think you must 
say we are developing a great Olympic team for the coming Olympics; 
do you agree, Senator ? 

Chairman Hennrinos. I hope so, Chief. 

Mr. Kennepy. But I don’t think it depends on starter pistols. 

Chairman Hennineas. Not 80,000. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Now if I may goon, and I feel as though I am impos- 
ing on your good nature 

( ‘hairman Hennincs. Not at all, Commissioner. It is a very im- 
portant point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We have had a number of homicides, as I sald, 
committed by these things. ‘These are not toys. They are lethal. 

Another prob lem that we are concerned about is the mailing and 
shipping of blank cartridge automatic pistols into New York City 
from other States. Now, a blank cartridge is not a dangerous weapon 
per se. But inthe hands of a youthful delinquent it can be turned into 
a dangerous and a terrifying instrumentality. 

The victim of a holdup or of any other crime is not in the position 
to know whether the gun is real or not, and he is not inclined to ques- 
tion its authority if he is in his right mind. Such pistols realistically 
simulate dangerous weapons and ine rease the problems of law en 
forcements. 

United States Code, title 18, section 826, prohibits anyone know- 
ingly transporting fireworks into any State in violation of a State 
law. This statute further declares that the definition of “fireworks” 
contained } in the laws of the 1 respective States shouk l be applied. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Commissioner, I may say to you that I 
am going to introduce into the Congress—I have been making a st udy 
of it for a long time—a bill relating to firearms, and to try to dry up 
if we can at their source these dangerous or potentially dangerous 
instrumentalities. And your observations and those of the chiefs 
have been of great value to me this morning. 

Mr. Kennepy. I hope that it would be possible, within the con 
stitutional provisions, of course, to establish a more comprehensive 
firearms act. We have done it you know with the machineguns, sub- 
machineguns, et cetera. In the national interest, and perhaps even 
in the national defense, it might not be a bad idea to have a catalog 
ot what firearms we have avails ib le and whe ‘re they are. 

I venture into this area very, very timidly, of course, because I real- 
ize the problems you are concerned with—the constitutional pro 
visions. 

Chairman Hrnnines. It is complex. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the thought has occurred to me over the years 
that through the taxing provisions in this, this might be done, not in 
any way to infringe upon the constitutional rights of any person at 
all, but it would establish some means of control. 

Chairman Hennines. I am chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
(Committee, too, and I assure you I try to look after that as well. 

Mr. Kennepy. Fine. You are extremely helpful. 

I know, though, there is a powerful lobby down there that will give 
vou a great battle on that one. 

Chairman Henninos. I know. I know who they are. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the penal law of the State of New York gen- 
er ally forbids the foo armen or sale of fireworks and it defines a “fire 
work” to be any blank cartridge—this is in New York, this blank 
cartridge business is defined here in our State law—as a fire weapon. 

Thus we are within the provisions of the United States Code. But 
unfortunately, and I am not—here again we work very closely with 
the postal department, the Postmaster General and with the inspec 
tors here. 
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We have the finest working relationship I think you can find be- 
tween any two law enforcement agencies in the law, and I am aware 
of the problems that the post office has encountered in enforcing its 
regulations and some of the lobbying strictures under which they suf- 
fer, and that I think is most obvious to all of us in the area of pornog- 
raphy. Here again we have constitutional safeguards which must 
be preserved at all costs, and yet we must apply a rule of reason. 

Now it so happens that the Post Office Department, while very 
anxious to do something in this area to prevent this shipment of mail- 
ing in, are generally bound by an opinion of the General Counsel of 
the Post Office Department, and I am sure that has been well founded 
in law and in court decisions, case law, and these blank cartridge pis- 
tols can be mailed in and they can be bought by mail order. 

I have written to the General Counsel of the Post Office Department 
requesting a review of the present ruling in connection with the mail- 
ing of blank cartridge pistols, and while I haven't received a reply 
from him, I am sure that his ruling is well founded and I would sug- 
gest that he be given some assistance in the area possibly by some 
form of Federal legislation. 

My next suggestion is concerned with the Federal Firearms Act 
which deals exclusively with the transportation, shipment, or receipt 
of firearms or ammunition in interstate or foreign commerce. It 
enumerates several prohibitions dealing with firearms and ammuni- 
tion moving in interstate or foreign commerce, and provides for the 
licensing of persons either as dealers or manufacturers to ship, trans- 
port or receive firearms and ammunition in such commerce. 

I think this law could be strengthened in some respects without in 
any way, as I said before, impinging upon the constitutional pro- 
VISIONS. 

It is suggested that the definition of the term “ammunition” be 
amended so as to include shotgun shells and rifle ammunition. 

Since the term “firearm” includes shotguns and rifles within its 
meaning there is no logical reason why the ammunition for such guns 
is not similarly subject to the control of the act. 

Recent experience has shown that such ammunition has been used 
in many crimes of violence, and stricter control of its distribution is a 
necessity. 

The licensing provisions of the act are broad and contain no basic 
requirements for the issuance of licensing. 

Regulations of the licensing authorities only provide that a license 
shall not be issued to any person who is under indictment for or has 
been convicted of a crime of violence or who is a fugitive from jus 
tice as both are defined in the act. 

The license itself carries a warning on its face that it confers no right 
or privilege to conduct a business contrary to State law, but this is 
not enough. In effect, we need a control whereby the issuance of a 
Federal license must be conditioned upon the prospective licensee 
being duly licensed by the State in which he is located. 

This problem involves some study, particularly in regard to those 
States which have lax laws regarding the licensing of gun dealers. 

It is also suggested that the act be amended so as to require the 
shipper of pistols and revolvers and the ammunition therefor in inter- 
state commerce to notify the police authorities at the point of destina- 
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tion of the fact of such shipments so that an investigation may be 
made of the consignees’ right to receive the shipment. 

Present New York State law, section 1897, otherwise known as the 
Sullivan law—— 

Chairman Henninos. It has been on the books a long time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, indeed. It goes back to the early part of the 
century. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. It requires such notice by the transporter where he 
knows or has reasonable means of ascertaining that he is transporting 
such weapons. A Federal requirement placing the burden of such 
notification on the shipper would remove all uncertainty from the law 
and place the burden where it properly should be. The purpose of 
the National Firearms Act is to prevent strictly gang stereotype 
weapons, the machineguns, sawed-off shotguns from getting into the 
hands of the criminal element by the imposition of a prohibitive 
transfer tax and registration provisions. 

Pistols and revolvers are, of course, excluded in the act. As I said 
before, when I quoted this former gangster who said that these kids 
were much more desperate than some of his colleagues in former 
days, it seems to me that the need is just as great for the pistol and 
revolver today as it was when this act was passed back in the Thirties 
for the submachinegun and sawed-off shotgun. 

It would be desirable to have the act amended to include pistols and 
revolvers in the registration provisions of the act. 

It would not only add another deterrent to the illegal possession of 
such weapons but would also serve to institute a nationwide index of 
pistols and revolvers as a means of tracing them. 

Now one of the Federal agencies with which we work most closely, 
and as a matter of fact the two units on the Federal side and the city 
side work so closely together that sometimes they are almost indis- 
tinguishable from each other, that is, degree of cooperation, I am 
talking about the narcotics squad in the police department and the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau. 

I have not spoken to Harry Anslinger about this at all. Harry 
and I are very dear friends and I want to make a very strong point 
of this, that in my opinion he is one of the best and most dedicated 
law enforcement officers that we have in this country. 

Chairman Henninos. In that I concur. He has been before this 
committee 2 or 3 years ago and I have known him a long time. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has done great work in this area, we have worked 
together over the years and we are personal friends. Now I want 
to make it also known that I h: id no discussion with Harry about this. 
But as you well know, Senator, these habit-forming drugs are not 
indigenous to New York City. 

They are brought in, in foreign and interstate commerce, and that 
is an area preempted by the Federal Government under our consti- 
tutional provisions and clearly within the purview of its jurisdiction. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Noquestion of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now I would ask your good offices, and again I say 
I haven’t talked with Harry about this, so don’t put it—don’t put the 
onus on him. I would ask your good offices in seeing to it insofar as 
the Congress is able to do so—and I think our good friend Congress- 
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man Halpern from Queens, because they hand out the money pretty 
much don’t they down there, would be able over in the House to help 
us. This business of narcotics is a serious problem. Now while it 
is true generally that you don’t find too much of the very young under 
the influence of narcotics or being narcotics addicts who are involved 
in these crimes of violence, it has its influence upon them, because it 
is one of the prime factors in breaking up families and causing the 
general dissolution of our society, and this has been increasing over 
the years. 

It isa big problem today, and anything that causes the degenerative 
result that we get from this type of activity does have its impact 
upon the youth of the Nation. 

The addict has to pay exhorbitant sums to purchase his daily quota, 
and that is nota stable thing either. It keeps increasing as he develops 
tolerances for it. It is diflicult because of the ease by which it may 
be smuggled in. 

It seems to me that a man—and I know this to be true—that Harry 
Anslinger, if his budget were increased insofar as personnel and 
equipment and other funds that he needs for purposes of investi- 
gation—I think you know what I mean—if they were increased com- 
mensurately with the great work that unit is doing, I think the results 
would be far reaching. 

Also the customs authority here in the port are working very, very 
hard. This is a great port and it is a great broken cargo port, that 
is distinguishing it from bulk cargo. 

I can talk a little bit with authority about this, having been a former 
longshoreman and a seaman. This is an area where it makes it so 
easy for the smuggling in of narcotics and these men are really doing 
a terrific job down there on the waterfront, but it has been by under- 
standing that there have been—and perhaps you can correct me on 
this, Congressman Halpern—some cuts in their personnel. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Haurern. Not to my knowledge in recent years. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I think that they could stand an increase, and 
I know that the collector of the port there is doing a great job in that 
area, and the results would become apparent, because this is an undue 
burden on the States and the municipalities. 

Now I am also concerned with the cure and the rehabilitation of 
addicts. Here again the cost is extremely high, and while we do have 
Riverside Hospital here in this city, nevertheless, here again I think 
it is an undue a financial burden, upon the States, particularly 
as the flow of narcotics does come into this country through foreign 
commerce. 

I strongly urge the control and suppression of the illicit narcotic 
traffic in foreign and interstate commerce, and the rehabilitation and 
cure of the addict. Now I think to be effective this must be done on a 
Federal level. 

The extremely high cost, the transitory type of individual who is an 
addict, who goes from State to State, there is a tendency to attract the 
voluntary addict to a certain area also when there is a hospital in that 
urea. He wants to be cured, but very frequently he doesn’t achieve 
the result and he resides in or about the area where the hospital is 
located. 
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Now that is a burden on that particular area, and I think that these 
hospitals should be set up on a regional line, and that there be more 
research done into the reasons why people resort to narcotic addiction 
as well as its cure. 

We know very little about it today. I am only talking as a layman, 
as a law enforcement officer, and I have heard a great deal about it 
and after you ask a 7 -w questions you find a great many qualifications 
in connection with it. It is an area that demands a great deal of 
research, 

Chairman HEenninos. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Kennepy. Not only as to the causes but also as to cure, and, of 
course, one of the most effective steps in that area is the followup after- 
care. That is recognized as being extremely necessary because many 
addicts go to the hospital, Lexington, come out, oste1 nsibly cured, go 
back to “the very same environment or tensions that they have had 
before 

Chairman Hennivnas. I introduced a bill in this last Congress on 
that very point. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am very happy to hear that. I hope it has a very 
happy reception, because it isa great problem and whether or not some 
may say: “Look, Kennedy, in New York you haven’t had many young 
people el ngaged i in gang fights under the influence of narcotics.” No, 
quite true, but the i impact of nare ‘oties upon the adults and the families 
and the possibility of the people in the next higher age group infecting 
the younger ones is an ever-present danger 

Now this ¢ ity has the second largest unit of investigative personnel 
devoted exclusively to this work. The largest, of course, is the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics. As I said here this morning in New York they 
work very closely together. It is an expensive proposition in enforce- 
ment and it would be less expensive if we could move into the area of 
repressing the smuggling, the bringing in of these narcotics, and the 
cure of the addicts that we have today. 

Effective steps could be taken in obtaining the cooperation of na- 
tions where these habit-forming drugs are produced, and a more suc- 
cessful stopping up of the points of entry, as I said before, through 
which the narcotics come into this country. 

Now I know that effective steps have been made in that area to enter 
into compacts and rest me ions with these foreign nations. 

But I do believe there is a necessity for some sort of an international 
policing of this whole Seiad because you can just tear the guts ont 
of a nation without firing a shot by the use of narcotics. 

Harry Anslinger emphasized that and reemphasized it. 

Chairman Henninos. Weall recognize that, Mr. Commissioner. 

It is a very dangerous and insidious and complex eee I ap- 
preciate your having brought it to our attention because I did intro- 
duce a bill along the lines that you have suggested and T hope we may 
do something with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am very much interested in it and I do hope that a 
comprehensive Federal system of education and research in this area, 
as well as the hospit: alization of the addicts and the followup after- 
care can be entered into, because clearly it transcends the local or State 
governments, and as I said before, the addicts keep flowing over State 
lines. 
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I dare say you have some questions to ask, and it seems to me that I 
have been boring you with all my troubles here. 

Chairman Hennines. You haven’t been boring us, Commissioner 
Kennedy. You have enlightened us vastly. I have many questions to 
ask but I shall have to defer perhaps some of them by taking the 
liberty of writing to you to ask them because we are running right up 
against the deadline on time. 

Dr. Theobald has an engagement. 

At any rate we have three witnesses who will testify together, 
Messrs. Whelan, Johnson, and Rogers, and I do not in any way want 
to indicate to you that there aren't many things I would like to dise uss 
with you further. 

You have covered a very broad field and you have covered it ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am afraid very much that it was a very inadequate 
presentation because you sort of get up to here [indic ating], you see, 
with the problem itself. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Commissioner, any presentation that 
anybody might make in these difficult fields would seem to anybody 
with any sense to be rather inade quate because this is a tough business. 

Mr. Kexnepy. We are just scratching the surface, as a matter of 
fact. 

Little is known about it. Incidentally, before we leave the subject 
I'd like to bring in the matter of pornographic literature. This is one 
of the most difficult areas of law enforcement. 

Chairman Hrenntnes. We have already had hearings on that, of 
course. It is virtually impossible on that to get successful prosecution. 

We have a bill, too, we have a law relating to interstate shipment by 
mail of such literature, and we held extensive hearings in New Yor 
and other places 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. But I can’t permit the opportunity to go by 
and not reemphasize the need for this, because it is a poison. And we 
do need new methods of Federal control within the framework of the 
constitutional requirements, of course, and I am very happy that you 
are going into this area, and I hope that we have some success in 
Federal legislation, because I don’t see where we will have it 

Chairman Henninos. I have another bill I introduced in the present 
Congress, S. 2562, and we will take the liberty of sending a copy of it 
to you. 

Mr. Krennepy. I will be delighted if you would let me have it. And 
before we wind up 

Chairman Henninos. We have spent considerable time on this sub- 
ject, and as you have suggested, it does present difficulties, especially 
that of censorship, freedom of the press, in whose judgment is to 
reside the determinations as to whether something is pornographic 
or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Extremely difficult a problem to resolve. 

Chairman Hennrneos. The courts have had difficulty with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a most difficult type of legislation to draw I 
agree. 

“I want to say that here in New York City we have the finest working 
arrangements with the various State enforcement officers and Federal 
agencies, the FBI, the Treasury Department, and each one of them 
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is doing a great job and one complements the other, and that insofar 
as practicable, we have employed the enforcement techniques, both 
apprehending and prosecuting either side, where in our opinion the 
public interest could be served, and we work very, very closely to- 
aethan, and that has been my policy and I have adhered to it very 
strongly. 

Now I would like—when are you leaving for Russia? I want to get 
you up to this International Chiefs ¢ ‘onference because you have a 
message. 

Chairman Henninos. Sunday. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am licked. Well, I am going to give them your 
greetings if I may doso. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I had the honor of being invited to speak to 
chiefs at various places, , 1 think one year at New Orleans. 

Mr. Kennepy. That’s right. I was down there, I remember that 
vou could not come. 

Chairman Henntrnos. I was unable to go because of the press of 
time. If you will give me another opportunity—— 

Mr. Kennepy. If you do I would like to see that you are invited 
and I would like to see you upon your return from Russia to see 
how law enforcement is going on over there. 

My point in bringing that matter up, since you mentioned Russia, 
is that inasmuch as we have a visiting head of state who is not 
entirely anonymous, that this hearing might be pinpointed as an 
example of degeneracy in a democracy. Now that they have it there 
too, and it is just as great a problem if not a greater problem than 
here, from the sources of information that I have been able to obtain. 
You mentioned some other countries as having similar problems, and 
they do vary in degree but you are quite right. 

I was over to the American Bar Association conference held in 
London of the Law Society on the Criminal Courts Committee of the 
ABA and I had the opportunity there to see firsthand both in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and they have the problem and it is a 
wor risome one. 

I am very happy to report, however, that they had no such problem 
in Ireland at all. 

Chairman Henninos. God bless the Irish. They have other prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mentioned before in passing that certain in- 
struments could be used as weapons. You talked about a belt. If 
you would care to illustrate the point you were making, I think you 
were talking with Congressman Halpern at that time regarding 
legislation. We have some of those assorted instruments of mayhem 
with us if you are at all interested in them. 

Chairman Hennines. I have seen many of them, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just thought you might want to use them for 
illustrative purposes. 

Chairman Henninos. If you have them we might take a quick 
look at them. 

Mr. Hatrern. Do you believe that it is possible to outlaw these types 
of weapons? Where would you draw the line? 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, you would have to particularize in each type 
of weapon, and many instruments which have a legitimate use can 
be used as a weapon, as the Senator lifted the water bottle before. I 
was wondering at the moment whether at the moment I would have 
to move into my official capacity. 

That is the switchblade. The Senator referred to the belt, wasn’t 
that what you referred to / 

Chairman Hennrnés. That is a switchblade you have there. For 
the record this is Deputy Commissioner Alex ander Aldrich and he 
is in charge of the youth program of the police department. 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONER ALEXANDER ALDRICH 


Mr. Aupricu. Mr. Senator, all of these items were taken from youth 
under the age of 16 over the last 2 years by members of the youth 
division, the patrol section. We have a much larger collection than 
this. 

Chairman Hennineos. ['msure of that. 

Mr. Aupricw. This is a switchblade knife, the typical garrison belt, 
a piece of industrial conveyor belt with sharp staples on it, a sawed- 
off shotgun, a rubber hose, a kitchen knife which was str: ipped to the 
inside of a youngster’s leg. 

I would hate to have that thing strapped to the inside of my leg. 
Various other types of zip guns made by these kids at home. They 
are very ingenious, and they ‘y shoot the ammunition which the com- 
missioner had reference to. 


It is very easy to obtain, and it is one of the things that we would 
like to stop. 

Chairman Henninos. I think the commissioner’s observation about 
the ammunition is exceedingly important too. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN KENNEDY—Resumed 


Mr. Kennepy. Of course these homemade weapons illustrate the 
points that though we have talked a great deal about the restriction 
on firearms, the ingenious methods of our young people are not going 
to depri ive them of weapons of one ty peor another. 

But it does make it more difficult, and I do believe that it has less 
of a terrifying influence upon the law-abiding citizen if they are 
de pr ived of these we apons. 

Chairman Henntnes. When we are speaking of armed robbery. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, or just a senseless savage shooting on 
the street. 

Mr. Harpern. Couldn’t the rules of presumption, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, apply in the case of some of these weapons that might be 
diffic ult to de fine by law ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have a number of recommendations which I am 
going to make to the State legislature through the mayor’s office next 
time, next session, having to do with presumption, p irticularly where 
we make arrests for unlawful assembling. The mayor referred to the 

ase where the officer comes upon the scene and he knows and the kids 
kane what is going to happen if he doesn’t take action. 

He takes action. They drop the weapons on the ground. Now, we 
have the presumption in the motor car, as you know. 
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I think you were in the State legislature when that went through. 
Heretofore under the Sullivan law you come upon the mobsters and 
they drop the gun to the floor if they didn’t use it on the policeman. 

Usually they would use it unless he could outman and outfire them. 
But if they thought they were in a trap, they drop it on the floor 
and you have to prove which one actually possessed it So we put 
into the State law presumption of possession by all, rebuttable of 
course. 

So that there are several areas in which I have a number of recom- 
mendations which we shall make to the State legislature. 

This committee would not be concerned with it because it wouldn’t 
come within their purview. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Commissioner, we appreciate very much 
your being here, sir. 

Mr. Avpricu. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. And giving us the benefit of seeing some 
of these things, many of which we have seen the like of before. 

There are many other variations of what you have just exhibited, 
as you know. 

Mr. Kennepy. As you know, my remarks here were based on police- 
men’s experiences. 

Chairman Hennrnos. That is what we hoped and expected, 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to get it over too, again reemphasizing that 
this is a growing problem not merely in New York but all over. I 
have talked with chiefs from all over the world who come into my 
office from time to time and I am given the opportunity to see them. 

I am more or less a prisoner you see. I hope some time to be able 
to do it, but our figures, just to give you an indication of how these 
crimes are mounting, I just went back 5 years. In 1953 we had 4,804 
arrests for juveniles. 

Now, under our State law a juvenile is anyone under 16 who com- 
mits an act which would be a crime if committed by one over 16, 
with one exception, and that is in the murder category and we won’t 
go into that. 

Youth arrests between 16 and 20 we had 10,771 for a total of 35,131. 
That shows you the degree of police activity. In 1954 it went up 
to 6,012 juve nile arrests, arrests jum ped about 2.000, 12.470, to a total 
of 41,686 as compared with the 1953 total of 35,000. 

In 1955, the juvenile arrests had an increase of only about 500, 
and the youth arrests had a statistical fluctuation and drop] ved less 
than 100. But the total wound up with 43,119. 

In 1956 juvenile arrests went to 8714 youth arrests 13,928, to a 
total of 52,022. 

. 1957, 9,886 juvenile arrests, 15,317 youth arrests, to a total of 


56.557. 
* 1958, 11,570 juve ‘nile arrests, youth arrests 18,760, total of 66,045. 
In other words, in 1958 there were 66,045 arrests mi ade by the police 
department in the city of New York for this type of crime, as com- 


pared with 35,131 in 1953. Now we are moving ahead, if you can 
eall this progress. 
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Juvenile arrests 6,778 for the first 6 months of this year. Youth 
arrests, 9,729 for the first 6 months of this year. So far in 6 months 


we have had 33.228. 

Now, this presents a problem of great magnitude, and that is what 
are they going to do with them ¢ 

What have we in the way of custodial care, not merely just throw- 
ing them into the can and for ge tting about them, but proper custodial 

care. 

It is necessary. It gives the police a great burden in this area, 
because ofttimes in all fairness to the courts, they have no place to 
put them, and must return them to the home, which sometimes, most 
often I might say, is not of the best, and to the environment in which 
they developed their criminal tendencies. 

Now, this youth conservation idea I think has great merit if handled 
properly, and it is my understanding that your bill has the elements 
that are required in it. 

Care must be taken of course to avoid any form of concentration 
or anything of that sort. 

I think that it has to be, it needs to be a youth-development program 
for those in the predelinquent pe riod. F or those who are convicted 
of crime, who are convicted of serious crime, there is of course a 
matter of punishment. 

| said punishment, which rather shocks everybody) I know these 
day s because you never refer to it. 

It is getting to be sort of a dirty word. But you have to have 
sanctions imposed wpon those who murder, rape, and rob. 

Now I have tried, as I said, to get the role of law enforcement 
agency back on the tracks, 

The principal task in molding character must be done before the 
police deal with the end product, the family, the school, the church, 
all the other agencies with which the young person may come in con- 
tact, and to the degree of success or failure of these m: iny interacting 
forces, to that degree do we meet the violent criminal on the streets. 
It should be tragically obvious that when the policeman makes an 
arrest of a youthful criminal, the damage both to the offender and 
his victim, too often in that the victim is forgotten, has been done. I 
have tried to define the police, because there is some confusion in the 
public mind in this area, as to what the police are supposed to do. 

Are they sup — to take the place of parents, sort of take over 
in this capacity and do everything for the child ? 

Of course not. They are the law enforcement agency and if they 
do their job well, it will take their full energies. 

The law enforcement officer has the duty to detect and arrest of- 
fenders, take them into custody and arraign them before the proper 
tribunal where guilt or innocence is determined. 

Where a finding of guilty is made, then it is the function of the 
court to fix punishment. The law of the State of New York provides 
that a law enforcement officer may use force only to overcome force 
illegally used in resistance to the proper execution of the police officer’s 
duties, and that force must be necessary and it should be no more than 
necessary to overcome the resistance and to achieve the limited objec- 
tives of the law enforcement officer, namely to bring the culprit before 
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the proper court where, under due process of law, we hope stern swift 
justice will follow. 

Now, I know my colleagues are probably incensed at me for taking 
so much of your time and I hope you will forgive me because I feel 
very strongly about this problem. 

Chairman Hennres. You certainly require no forgiveness. | 
can’t speak for your colleagues but I can for the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Krennepy. I beg your pardon, I didn’t get that, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. I say you require no forgiveness certainly 
from this committee. I can’t speak for your colleagues. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just got a note. They are threatening dire con- 
sequences to me if I don’t shut up and let them get on and get out. 

Chairman Henninos. I want to say to you, Commissioner Kennedy, 
that you are certainly faced with an acute undertaking. 

You have indicated by your statement, by your observations, that 
you are aware of the many, many facets of this vast problem and that 
you believe too in approaching it within the boundaries and limita- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States and the proper 
functioning of the police power, which as you say is to arrest and to 
use force where necessary to repel force. 

It is not the function of the policeman to inflict a beating upon a 
prisoner either on the street. or in a precinct station or at headquarters. 

Many cases are lost because of those things. 

Mr. Kennepy. If we succumb to that false philosophy what is 
going to result is 

Chairman Hennrnos. The police will set themselves up as judges. 

Mr. Kennepy. Judges, and we won’t need the courts and that would 
be a horrible thing because many members of our profession would 
be out of jobs too. 

Chairman Hennines. But I am sure that the police can be just as 
tough as those whom they would apprehend. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they are. 

Chairman Henntnos. And more so. We appreciate very much, 
Commissioner Kennedy, your having taken your time and having 
given the thoughts — you obviously have given oe your very 
carefully prepared. I don’t know whether you call it a statement 
or not. 

Mr. Krennepy. I didn’t prepare a statement. I was just speaking 
from random notes and from recollection. 

Chairman Henninos. I have given the matter a great deal of 
thought. You have lived with it day after day. It is on your door- 
step. You go to bed with it and you wake up with it. I want to 
thank you on behalf of the U.S. Senate and this committee for your 
having come to us today, and we will be in further communication 
with you about the legislation that you have suggested, and we appre- 
ciate all of the observations and suggestions that you have had to 
make. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do hope so, and I hope that we have the oppor- 
tunity of getting your observations on youth crime in Russia. 

I am interested in that because I am sure that is going to be a 
subject of discussion. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 
Thank you for coming. 

We have as our next witness Dr. John J. Theobald, an old friend 
of mine from college years whom I have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing but whose career I have followed for many years. 

Dr. Theobald, as you all know, is the superintendent of schools of 
the city of New Y ork, and the youth board witnesses, Messrs. Whelan, 
Johnson, and Rogers have very graciously consented to come this 
afternoon to enable us to get lunch and get back } in time to hear those 
gentlemen and in time for Governor Roe kefeller’s appearance which 
is scheduled for 2 :30. 

lt gives me great pleasure to see you, John, after all these years. 
_ may proceed, of course, in an y fashion that pleases you and 
give us the benefit of your views. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN THEOBALD, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Tueosatp. Thank you very much, Senator Hennings and Con- 
gressman Halpern. At the beginning of this session, Senator, you 
commented that people had called you and asked you why you had 
come to New York City. I for one want to say we are very happy 
to have you here. I think for far too long a time people have been 
concerned with either finding a whipping boy or avoiding being a 
whipp! ng boy on this issue, and I think this committee is conce ned 
with finding the faets, findi ng out what to do about it. 

And while I must say I agree with the mayor, we by no means 
have the worst record. I must also say if there is any kind of juve- 
nile crime or delinquency we don’t have in New York City, then I 
don’t know what it is, and I think you have a chance here to really 
get a cross section. So we are happy to have you here. We think 
you made a wise choice in New York City. 

a not worried about implications. 

Chairman Henninoes. Thank you very much Dr. Theobald. 

Mr. THropatp. Let me being ‘by saying that of course the role of 
the schools in this job is a rather special one. It is a long-range one. 
Our job first is to create adults who will have the kind of standards 
and the kind of moral and ethical codes that do not produce a criminal 
society. And then secondly, we have an immediate role of prevent- 
ing young people who might otherwise become problems in society 
from so becoming. And I should like to outline first what we are 
doing and, as I go along, tell you about our difficulties and the things 
in which we need help. The first thing of course is that we need 
fac ilities in which to teach. 

Now I understand this is not the job of the committee. 

The State and the city are at work getting those for us, but I think 
we ought to recognize that when we have 80,000 young people on part 
time and another 90,000 on end-to-end education and some 150,000 or 
200,000 in our obsolete schools, many of which are in very bad condi- 
tion, we are creating an atmosphere in which it is very difficult to do 
a decent job of education, and in which it is far too easy for youngsters 
with spare time in the streets to get into wrong hands and learn to do 
wrong things. 
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Chairman Hrenninos. Dr. Theobald, whether it be the specific job 
of the committee or not, this committee is most anxious to have any 
facts conveyed to it which will undertake to bring to us an enlighten- 
ment about this crisis and tragedy which has overtaken us in this 
country. 

Mr. THeopavp. I’m sure of that, Senator, and that is why I am 
taking the liberty. Now, the second thing which I think we have to 
recognize is that one of the things that has hi appened in our society 
is a breakdown in standards. When, for example, I can tell you that T 
have a school that has a 125-percent turnover in 1 year, in other words 
all the k ids move out and their places are taken by new youngsters, and 
then 25 percent more of them move out then you begin to see the break- 
up of the influence of the home and the inability to get a consistent 
program of education working. 

Not in all places but in some places. When I can say to you that we 
have communities in which 50 percent of the youngsters have never 
known more than one parent, and more come from broken homes, I 
think then you can see that these situations call for heroic measures 
and additional responsibilities on the part of educational authorities. 

Our first step is the job of tightening up standards. We do believe 
that at the age of 6 and 7 and 8 we can teach youngsters responsibility, 
and we can teach them work habits and we can teach them a sense of 
belonging and a willingness to do what cannot be taught at 15 and 16, 
and that if taught will give a youngster a healthy outlet and healthy 
objectives rather than having frustrated emotional breakdowns at 13, 
on up, that result in the kind of senseless killings and crime that we 
have been having. 

Chairman Henninos. When I first knew you, you were an outstand- 
ing runner at Columbia University. 

Mr. Tropap. As I recall it I first know you from the rear. 

Chairman Hennrnas. I don’t recall the case. But I wanted to make 
the observation that lam sure that you had standing. It was a natural 
thing. 

Mr. TrHronatp. That’s right. 

Chairman Henninos. By that I mean scholastic standing. 

Mr. THeosarp. That’s right. 

And we have to provide this more than ever before because we don’t 
have as much help from the home as we should have. 

I am going to say this: If we don’t get a lot of help from the home 
we are going to fail. This is society’s problem. It is not just ours 
or just police or just courts or anything else. 

We have got to have the he ‘Ip of the parents. They have got to work 
withus. Secondly, as we tighten up standards, we have got to provide 
the special help to keep a youngster abreast as long as he is willing to 
work. 

We have got to provide the counseling and the guidance, trained 
people in psychology and social work that can help these youngsters 
vet, over the difficulties, the conflicts between the home and the com- 
munity and a new school situation in which more is demanded. 

And here, Senator, we have a shortage that is worse than our 
shortage of science teachers. We desperately need help in encourag- 
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ing the de velopme nt of people trained in psychology and trained in 
social work, so that we can get people to do this job. This year I 
increased the number of lines for people of this type 100, and yet | 
must say to you that out of the 50 other lines I now have there are 11 
of them I can’t fill. This is a problem that I am sure goes far beyond 
our city. IT would say it is the kind of thing that ought to get the kind 
of treatment that. science education has received. 

Secondly, I do understand that as you work with the many, that as 
you give the special help to the few who need it, some youngsters can 
be he ‘Iped in their regular class. 

Some youngsters need a special class and specially trained teachers. 
Some youngsters need the kind of thing we have in New York City 

called 600 schools, not custodial institutions, not institutions for 
criminals, but institutions for youngsters who need special assistance 
and special help and a special kind of program if they are going to 
succeed. 

(nd in these schools we have increased the number of seats from 
about a thousand to almost 4,000 since February of 1958. This is a 
tremendous increase. ‘These are schools where we have classes of 10 
or 12, where disc ipline is extremely rigid because these youngsters 
have shown need for extremely rigid discipline, where specially 
trained teachers are at work, and the youngsters who go into these 
institutions for the most part are habitual truants before they go, 
and they perform there at an attendance record that equals the aver- 
age of the city. 

And, Mr, Senator, this means those kids are being reached. 

Chairman Hennines. Wonderful. 

Mr. Turosnatp. But remember that figure, 4,000 of them. Another 
2,000 in special institutions, hospitals, or an institution at Rikers 
Island, and so forth, or referral institutions, a total of 6,000 young- 
sters. But there are also youngsters whom we can’t handle in the 
school, voungsters who have to have a State institution, youngsters 
who have committed crimes, youngsters who are so disordered in 
their emotions and in their thinking that they need the highest 
skills and technical help if they are ever going to be saved. And in 
these institutions we have now, between public and private, space for 
about 2,000. This has moved up, moved up about 40 percent in the 
last 5 years, 

So I am talking now about 6.000 and 2,000, 8,000 youngsters who 
need special attention, not all of them criminals, but youngsters who 
need spec ‘ial help and special attention. 

Mr. Chairman, the welfare people of this city and the youth board 
people will tell you that we have 20,000 hard-core families, and that 
they produce between 40,000 and 50,000 young people of school age 
who are all in this category. 

And with all of our increasing fourfold and the States increasing 40 
percent we have 8,000 we can presumably take care of—about one-fifth. 

Now, what does it mean then when we get the kind of situation we 
have today ? 

The police tighten up, as they should, and they send the cases to 
the courts. Then the courts have one of two choices. 
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They either send them back to us or they send them to a State insti- 
tution, thereby squeezing somebody else out of that State institution 
who isn’t taken care of, and dropping him back to us. 

Mr. Senator, when a kid knifes his neighbor and his neighbor is in 
the hospital the next day and he is back in school, you stop y and think 
about the education this kid is getting and what he is doing to other 
youngsters in terms of what happens to kids who violate these 
standards. 

This is a waltz-me-around-Willie, and unless we get more facilities 
for taking care of these serious cases, there isn’t a thing that any of 
us are going to suc ceed in doing. 

I strongly hope, I know the Governor has now come out strongly 
with his increase in institutions and with his camps, CCC camps, the 
mayor is in support of that. I strongly trust that this committee will 
also support that kind of activity, even on the Federal basis, because 
1 am sure that this is a Federal problem and that the same story can 
be told over and over, and over again. 

Chairman Henninas. That 1s the reason, Dr. Theobald, the U.S. 
Senate has authorized the creation of this committee, a recognition by 
the Senate that this is a national problem as well as a local problem. 

Mr. Tueosatp. | know that, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. It affects us all. It affects the Nation. 

Mr. Treopavp. It is also why I stated my appreciation in the 
beginning of these remarks. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Turonatp. Now, I think there is one other thing that we have 
to do. Here this gets into the realm of the schoolteacher and the 
longhair perhaps, but it is very down to earth. 

The truth of the matter is that we don’t know the best means of 
educating youngsters from deprived areas, youngsters who are ex 
posed to a gal: ixy of temptation of the kind that lead to crime. This 
is something that we have not tackled fully in the past. 

We have been concerned about the average youngster and we have 
been concerned about the very bright. We have even gone to the 
youngster who is mentally deranged. Sut the youngster who, be- 
cause of his social exposures, needs a special pattern of edueation to 
overcome the inadequacies of the home and the community, this we 
haven’t done well. 

Now, in New York City we do have one project that was exceedingly 
successful. It is a project at the junior high school level. The 
youngsters in it increased the number who performed at an 85 average 
in high school in an academic course, a precollege course fivefold in 2 
vears, and they changed the record of that school from a school that 
brought the vreatest number of disciplinary problems to the high 
school to one which in a year and a half had not one sufficiently im- 
portant to come to the attention of the principal or the dean of 
students. 

In other words, we have something here that can work. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes. 

Mr. Turonatp. We are translating that this year into some 39 or 40 
schools, modifications of it to improve it. This kind of thing must 
go on all over this country. There are a dozen projects of this type 
that we ought to be doing in New York City, to find out not only 
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what the best approach is, but also what is the most economical way 
of doing it, because these are expensive things. 

We have another community that the community is helping us with, 
in which they are carrying part of the cost, quite aside from taxation, 
an all-day neighbor hood school in which we provide for youngsters who 
do not have parents at home from 9 in the morning until 5 at night 
so that they don’t have to be exposed to the kind of bad learning sit- 
uations that all too many kids have from deprived ne ighborhoods. 

But these, Mr. Senator, are not projects that the norm: 1a community 
can carry on. We can do some of it in New York because of our size. 
Communities need help in terms of pilot projects and research. It 
has got to be very carefully watched. It is awfully easy to waste 
money on research. 

But here is an area that desperately needs attention, and again I 
would urge that the Federal Government see this as a role of important 
activity. 

Now, Mr. Senator, that is the story in brief. I came here as you see- 
this is just factual data. 7 colleagues have a couple of bri iefcases full. 

Time doesn’t permit. I only want to say to you if there are any 
facts and figures which we can give you, if you folks will communicate 
with us we will put anything we have : at your disposal. 

And again my thanks to you for coming here and God bless you for 
what you are doing. 

Chairman Henninos. You are very generous. You were a brilliant 
young man and a fine athlete and you have now attained a position 
of eminence and good works in your field. 

I am very proud of our old friendship and that you have honored 
us by your presence. We will call upon you for the information which 
you have so generously proffered, and I am sure that it will be of the 
greatest value to us. 

Mr. Titzonaup. I, too, am happy for our past friendship and I am 
awfully glad today to see you from the face instead of from the rear. 

C hairman Henninos. I remember it just the other way. It being 
the hour of 20 past 1 according to my watch, the committee will now 
rise and reconvene at the hour of 2 o'clock, 


(Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m. a recess was taken until 2 p.m. of the 
same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hennines. The committee will please come to order. 

It is our great pleasure to have with us as the first witness of the 
afternoon hearings the Governor of the Empire State of the Union, 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York. 

Governor, will you please come forward? We welcome you and are 
delighted indeed to have you here. 

You may be seated if you care to be seated. We had a witness last 
year who wanted to stand while he delivered his testimony. 

You may proceed, of course, Governor, in any manner that pleases 
you, either by reading from a prepared statement if you have one or 
just discussing such matters as you may care to impart extemporane- 
ously or by interspersing any statement which you have. 

Governor Rockefeller. 


43113—60—pt. 4 4 
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STATEMENT OF HON. NELSON ROCKEFELLER, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Governor Rockere.ier. Senator, I would just like to first express 
appreciation on behalf of the people of the State for your em al 
interest and the interest of your committee in this problem which has 
been with us, but which has come into public attention recently by a 
series of tragic incidents which have brought to everybody’s seen 
in a very sharp focus the underlying forces which are at work in our 
communities which are distressing to ever yone, which are heartrending 
in character. We recognize that it isn’t limited to any one area in our 
State—that it is a statewide problem. We recognize that it is a 
natonial problem, and your presence here is a clear indication of your 
own recognition of that fact. And we have been interested in the 
discussions that have been going on to see that generally I think now 
the public accepts the fact that ‘this a worldwide phenomenon taking 
place in all parts of the world. 

So that we approach this thing with renewed concern, supported 
by an awakened public awareness, which I think facilitates the kind 
of direct action which is essential. 

Now I think all of us agree that this is primarily a communtiy prob- 
lem; that each community in the State and each area within our com- 
munities themselves has to face up to this themselves. 

That the family is the heart of the problem; that it is their primary 
responsibility; and with broken families, the tragedy that ensues so 
often through lack of example, lack of love, lack of the sense of being 
wanted on the part of the young people in the family, therefore ex- 
poses them to the pressures of the community. 

Our feeling is that the problem is not limited to any group. There 
happens to have been certain groups in recent weeks that have been 
featured prominently, but we don’t think that any conclusions should 
be drawn that this is one group or another group; that it is due to 
racial tensions or religious tensions or any individual factor of that 
kind. 

Chairman Hennines. May I assure you, Governor, that I am in 
full concurrence with the view which you have just expressed and have 
expressed, myself, many times. 

Governor Rockrere.tter. Wonderful. Then I am sure that we start 
from the same base. If I may, Senator, I would like to, for the 
record here, review a few comments which T have prepared. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be very glad to hear from you, 
Governor. 

Governor RockereLter. With the thought in mind of making a few 
specific suggestions which will be in answer to your inquiry as to what 
in our opinion here in the State the Federal Government might do to 
assist in the facing up to this tragic situation. 

I would like to say, though, in connection with that. that IT think 
primarily this is a community, a local problem. When I say “local,” 

I consider the State as being local—that it is up to us to face our own 
problems and to deal with them. 

I do think the Federal Government can help, and I appreciate 


again your interest and the fact that you gentlemen are here for 
that purpose. 
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[ appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. 
The problems of youth, crime, and juvenile de ‘linque ney are matters 
of deep concern to all of the people in our State. The causes of ¢ rime 
and delinquency are many and complex and we know there is no 
quick and easy solution. 

Basically, this is a matter for the family, the church, the school, 
and the entire community. Decent, law abiding citizens must be pro 
tected against crime and violence from any offender, regardless of 
age. For this, immediate and effective police action is Imperative. 
New York City and our other local communities are taking steps to 
assure t his prote Cc tion. 

But this is not enough. We must get at the cause of delinquency 
and take preventive measures. Here Government agencies on all 
levels have an important role to play. Our New York State govern- 
ment provides extensive facilities and services. 

At the present time the total cost to the States of the programs 
bearing on the problem of delinquency amounts to $56,095,000, I 
am filing with the committee a detailed statement of these activities. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and reads 
as follows :) 

Exuisir No. 3 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1959 
Memorandum. 
To: Dr. William J. Ronan 
From: Edith Baikie. 
Subject: Youth commission—State aid for youth service and recreation projects 
in New York City. 

The New York City Youth Board program for 1959-60 totals $4,285,455. 
The State gives the maximum reimbursement of $1,852,032, or 483 percent of the 
total. The city provides the balance of the program’s cost. The funds are 
provided for three categories of expense, as follows: 


New York City Youth Board funds, 


1950-60 
tate City ota 
Youth bureau administration $75, OO $89, 504 | $164, 504 
Recreation service . 620, 000 | 662, 535 1, 282, 53 
Youth service a 1, 157, 032 1, 681, 383 2, 338, 415 
lotal. ‘ a : 1, 852, 032 2, 433, 422 4, 285, 454 


This aid to New York City represents approximately 60 percent of the 
$3,200,000 total aid distributed through the State youth commission. 

All work of the New York City Youth Board is concentrated in 14 high- 
delinquency areas. These areas have been determined through studies by the 
police department, juvenile aid bureau, and other appropriate organizations. 
The work is principally centered on hard core multiproblem families who 
constitute the heart of the problem. It has been established that about 1 
percent of the family population is responsible for 75 percent of delinquency. 

The philosophy of the board is to work with existing public and private 
agencies rather than to be itself an operating agency. Also, it is a legal re- 
quirement that the board expand programs, rather than underwrite existing 
ones. The board’s overall program consists of : 

1. Detection of families and children who are delinquents or potential de- 
linquents. 

2. Enter contracts with appropriate agencies to carry on work of recreation, 
guidance, ete., with children. 
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3. Itself operate one program—"The Street Club Project.” 

Following is a brief description of current New York City Youth Board 
projects under the three State aid categories. The figures in parentheses rep- 
resent the total of city and State funds. 


New Yorx« Crry Yourn Boarp Provects, 1959-60 
I. ADMINISTRATION (TOTAL $164,504) 


General administration of the youth board’s offices. 


II. RECREATION PROJECTS (TOTAL $1,282,535) 


A. Contract with board of education, bureau of community education 
($1,132,460) 

This represents mainly the mass recreation program and is operated entirely 
in the schools, after school hours, and in evenings in high-delinquency areas. 
In this program, hundreds of children are coming into schools for arts and 
crafts, athletics, dancing, ete. There is full-time staff for 5 days and 5 nights 
a week. Usually not on weekends; usefulness of weekend operation is being 
evaluated. 

B. Police athletic leagues ($150,075) 

Contracts with four or five centers in high-delinquency areas. They are 
recreation programs in recreation centers and summer play streets. A worker 
and an assistant function right on the street. 


Ill. YOUTH SERVICE (TOTAL $2,838,415 


> 


A. Group work service ($435,440) 

Contracts with 31 different private agencies, such as YWCA, Catholic youth 
centers, settlement houses, etc. They involve work with youngsters in smail 
groups, giving more individual attention. Concentration now is on the teenage 
group. 

B. Referral unit project ($427,482) 

This has been under jurisdiction of the board of education’s bureau of child 
guidance. It is now becoming a direct operation of the youth board. Each 
area office seeks to coordinate action of all community agencies working on one 
family. This office receives the case, diagnoses it, and refers it to appropriate 
agencies. It acts as a clearinghouse. 


C. Treatment and neighborhood services ($469,450) 
{ / 1 


These are two large recreation projects (one in East Harlem, one on the lower 
East Side) which are part of a community organization program to improve 
relations between adults and youth. Effort is to have the community view its 
own needs and work out methods of self-help. 


D. Council of social and athletic clubs ($793,764) 

This is the one program run by the youth board itself rather than through 
contract agencies. There are 10 units in 10 high-delinquency areas and a staff 
of 100 full-time workers. They go out into the areas and make direct contact 
with antisocial groups. It was started in 1950 and is considered by the board 
to be very effective. This is known as the street club project. 

BE. Research ($148,540) 

Provides statistical data and also does some research programs in depth, such 
as those on multiproblem family, and the techniques to use. 
F. Field service ($286,919) 

The field consultants on the staff see that contracts with the agencies are 
being carried out according to standards. 

G. Borough planning and coordination ($160,000) 

In each borough office, borough coordinators work on a local basis with groups 
in the community. They seek to develop programs of self-help. 
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H. In-service training ($50,165) 

Techniques which workers have found effective—as in street club projects— 
are transmitted to staff through in-service programs. Many of the street club 
workers not trained in welfare problems benefit from the training. 


I. Public relations and community education ($67,285) 

Usual editing of publications, dealing with press, etc. 
J. Citywide planning and coordination ($49,870) 

Small staff to give staff service to lay and professional committees which 
come up with recommendations, such as citywide planning committee on family 
and child welfare, on work camps, on military service. 


ADDENDUM TO MEMO OF SEPTEMBER 2, 1959 (No. 1) 


Description of the local assistance appropriations of the State youth com- 
mission in the 1959-60 executive budget is as follows: 


YOUTH COMMISSION 


“This appropration provides State aid to municipalities for the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of youth bureaus, recreation projects, and youth 
service projects. Localities are reimbursed for approved expenditures in ac- 
cordance with a formula prescribed by article 19-A of the executive law. The 
formula limits reimbursement to a maximum of $400 per 1,000 children in the 
municipality with the restriction that no more than $250 of this amount may be 
used to reimburse for expenditures for recreation projects. 


Youth bureaus 


“According to rules promulgated by the youth commission a youth bureau is 
defined as an “agency created by a county or city * * * for the purpose of co- 
ordinating and supplementing the activities of public, private, and religious 
agencies devoted * * * to the welfare and protection of youth.” During this 
year 12 youth bureaus are in operation throughout the State. In New York 
City, for example, the youth board carries on a varied program that reaches 
more than 100,000 children per year 
Recreation projects 

“The youth commission rules define a recreation project as “* * * an activity 
owned, maintained, or operated by or under the direction of a municipality de- 
voted in whole or in part to the provision of leisure-time activities of youth.” 
It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1959-60 there will be 1,000 recreation 
projects receiving State aid. Every county in New York State is currently re- 
ceiving reimbursement through this program. 

Youth service projects 

“Any organized activity, other than a youth bureau or a recreation project, 
operated by a municipality and having as its object the detection, prevention, 
or treatment of delinquency in youth is classified as a youth service project. 
It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1959-60 there will be 30 projects 
receiving aid.” 


Summary of departmental appropriations for local assistance 


Prograr Appropriated | Recommended 
1958-59 } for 1959-69 
State aid 
Youth bureaus.............. ; ee an : $200, 000 $290, 000 
Recreation projects.............. ~ ae 1, 600, 000 1, 6°, 000 
Youth service projects..._. deiinsdntltendinll > | 1, 400, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
3, 200, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
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TOTAL NEW YORK STATE PROGRAMS AGAINST DELINQUENCY (ALL DEPARTMENTS) 


New York State provides or sponsors the following specific facilities and 
services bearing directly on the problem of delinquency in the State as a 
whole: 

1. Child welfare services intended to counsel and care for delinquent, desti- 
tute, or neglected children 

2. Special school programs for behavior problem children. 

8. Child guidance clinics with psychiatric diagnostic services and treatment 
facilities. 

+. Institutional treatment of mentally disturbed children. 

5. Institutional care and treatment for court-committed delinquents. 
6. Probation and parole services for youthful offenders. 
7. Work camps for young male offenders. 

8. Foster homes and group residences for care of children from unsuitable 
homes. 

9. Youth service agencies and projects for detection, prevention, and treat- 
ment of delinquency. 

10. Leisure-time activities for youths 

The cost to the State of the above program (State funds) is as follows: 


Child welfare services : ; $4, 350, 000 
Public school programs : 2 1, 275, 000 
Mental health programs through clinics. cada ; 4, 930, 000 
Mental health treatment in institutions . ; 8, 210, 000 
Reform institutions for yvouthful offenders ee 12, 800, 000 
Probation and parole services ake ae 1, 650, 000 
Work camps . 870. 000 
Foster care 19, 000, 000 
Youth bureaus e : ee , 206, 000 
Recreation —__-_. ; : 1, 600, 000 
Youth service projects_— 1. 374. 000 
Youth commission administrative costs . Soe ; 330, 000 

Total 56, 095, 000 


Governor Rockrre.tuer. Recently I called together the legislative 
leaders of both parties and all State officials whose de saaittiee nts and 
agencies have any programs concerned with juvenile delinquency to 
ascertain how the State might contribute additionally to the curbing 
of youthful violence, the prevention of juvenile delinquency, and the 
rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 

Immediately thereafter I met with the mayor of the city of New 
York, religious leaders, and the heads of social and civic agencies 
on this problem. 

Following these meetings, a six-point program of additional State 
action encompassing the following steps was announced: 

1. Establishment of work camps for youth. 

(2) Preventive—predelinquency. 
(4) Sentenced youth with minor offenses. 

Two types of camps. 

Chairman Henninés. I might say to you, Governor, that I have 
introduced legislation in the last session of the Congress looking to 
the fulfillment of those suggestions that you have just made. 

Governor RockrretLer. That is very interesting. Again we are 
thinking along the same lines as the ste ps that are needed. 

Acceleration of additional facilities for detention of vouth to 
avoid overcrowding. ; 


———— 
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We have a bad situation of overcrowding and our program of con- 
struction as it was constituted will not meet the needs of our courts, 
who are not able to send these boys where they should be for the 
proper care because there are not the facilities, and then have to 
parole them back to the families, 

That came out in some of these discussions. 

5. Expansion of probation and parole services. We are short in 
the trained skilled personnel] in those areas. 

Review of laws on youth and work. 

5. Overhaul of outmoded continuation school program, 

6. Action program with management and trade unions for part- 
time work for the 16- to 18-year-old group. 

This program is already underway and I expect to have an an- 
nouncement within the next few days which will sales a bearing on 
its implementation, 


Areas for additional Federal action: There are definite areas in 
which the Federal Government can and should take steps to assist 
the States and local governments—areas in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has jurisdic ‘tion and where it can give assistance without in 
any way detracting from local and State responsibility. 

I think that is a very important point. Today I suggest five steps 
oa Federal Government take at the ve ry earliest opportunity : 

Tighter control of the traffic in narcoties to shut off the sup yply 
of ‘deen drugs. This is a basic step in the prevention of nar- 
cotic use and addiction by young people. 

Chairman Henninas. Governor, it may be of interest to you to 
aan that we have had an investigator in California for the past 2 
weeks, and we propose to hold hearings in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego, centering largely on the narcotics problem. 

Governor RockereLLer. Wonderful. 

Chairman Hennines. And I expect to go to Mexico City myself 
to see what can be done to obtain cooperation from the Government 
of Mexico to that end, 

I realize that Mexico isn’t the only place. There are other sources 
of narcotics, but we are starting there. 

Governor Rockefeller. Good for you, because this really is one of 
the most corrosive forces in undermining the st renoth and the morale 
of young people who have got enough problems to face without 
being weakened by addiction. 

The addicts’ need for money with which to purchase narcotics is 
one of the causes of youthful crme and it has turned numbers of 
youngsters into “salesmen” of the narcotic habit for other young 
people. 

2. Establishment of Federal treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
for narcotics addicts in those regions where the problem exists, 

Facilities for the custodial and clinical care of narcotic addicts 
should be available on a regional basis. In our opinion these Federal 
institutions should be so located that the resources of the local com- 
munity can aid in the rehabilitative process and can follow up on 
institutional treatment. 

So we could vet the kind of cooperation that we would like to see 
there, 
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3. Federal financial support through special project grants to public 
and voluntary agencies for research and for the development and 
demonstration of methods to bring about more effective prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. 

I don’t mean tr y ing to get ‘the Federal Government to come in and 
take over our responsibility, but simply to help in experiments and to 
set up demonstrations which will be examples to all local forces in 
dealing with this problem. 

Chairman Henninos. Governor, if you will forgive this interrup- 
tion. 

lor fear that I will forget it later, it may be of interest to you that I 
introduced in the last session of Congress 8S. 717 which relates to the 
followup services and care of narcotic cases, so we are again thinking 
along the same lines. 

Governor Rockrretier. | am very pleased since you have been in 
this field for quite a while now and have a very fine reputation in the 
field. 

We must have additional and verified information on the causes 
of delinquency and the effectiveness of various preventive and treat- 
ment procedures. Such projects could bring some of the best minds 
in the country to bear on the problem. These projects need not in- 
volve enormous sums of money and would not commit the Federal 
Government to direct action in areas wherein local communities and 
the States have a principal responsibility. The findings from these 
projects would of course be available to States and the local communi- 
ties and the local voluntary agencies. 

t+. Federal legislation for more effective control of the sale of 
dangerous weapons in interstate commerce. Local police forces and 
State agencies would then be able to deal more effectively with this 
problem. Coordinated action with Federal participation 1s essentiai. 

This is for particularly States like our own where there are strict 
regulations and where there are not similar regulations in other areas, 
and therefore there is a movement of arms into our own State. 

Make available to the States an inventory of Federal lands and 
facilities which might be suitable for youth work campsites. 

Authorize the distribution of civilian and military surplus food, 
clothing, buildings, and equipment that can be used in the youth 
work camp program. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I am now preparing, Governor, a bill to 
that very end. I have been making a study of that for the last year 
and a half try ing to button it up and toc lose some of the loopholes and 
to make it effective and enforcible and at the same time not repressive 
in terms of proper use of such implements. 

Governor Rocxrre.iter. Good for you. It is not an easy bill to 
draw up. 

Chairman Henninos. It is not simple. 

I introduced that. bill in the last session of the Congress, S. 3707, and 
I am glad to know that you agree with the general purposes and ob- 
jectives and methods of that legislation. 

Governor Rockxeretier. That would be an area which would not 
call on the Federal Government for appropriations, but where they 
have surplus property 

Chairman Henninos. That is it exactly. 
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Governor Rockrretter. It would be very helpful to us and help us 
in getting this program launched rapidly in the State. We have two 
work camps now and we are building on the experience there and want 
to get an expanded program, and the avail: vbility of Federal surplus 
property in all forms would be a real help to us in this State. 

That covers, Senator, the five points which I wanted to raise with 
you at your suggestion. Again may I say how much I appreciate on 
behalf of all of us in the State your interest in coming here and your 
deep concern for the problem not only of the families who are trying 
to deal with these young people, but the other citizens of the com- 
munity who are being beset upon and who have had fear instilled i 
their hearts because of the developments that have been taking place. 

We wele ‘ome Vou. 

Chairman Hennings. Governor, I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing you for some years, and vee had a short conversation before we 
came in here today into the hearing room, and we are indeed most 
orateful to you for coming to us today, the Governor of this great 
State. 

I made a statement this morning which I want to impress upon you, 
if I failed to do so in the judge's chambers, that we are not starting 
out pointing the finger at New York City as being necessarily the 
worst, nor clo we intend to highlight New Y ork as a horrible CX imple 
of v hat is happening all over the leneth of t Cis land. 

We have been to Chicago and Philadelphia so far this year, and 
New York is really not the first city, although we are concentrating 
more upon some of the methods relating to control, and not so much 
at this time upon the social agencies from whom we have heard upon 
a number of other occasions, and those who are voluntarily or pro- 
fessionally, in either case, doing all that they can to help us in this 
very desperate crisis in which our Nation finds itself. 

Governor Rockefeller, there are many questions which I might like 
to ask you by way of undertaking to further develop themes of common 
interest to us both. 

But realizing that your time is limited and appreciating the fact 
that you have given us the time that you have, I will now undertake 
to say that we again thank you on behalf of the U.S. Senate and on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary of which this is a subeom- 
mittee, and tell you that we want to give you every possible cooperation 
and will welcome hearing from you from time to time as other idea 
may oecur to you. 

Governor Rockrereiier. I appreciate that very much, Senator. I 
think one of the encouraging things about this whole situation is that 
city and State, public and private groups are all working together. 

This has no nlitics al implications. 

Chairman Hennines. Not in the least. 

Governor Rockere.ier. This is something that is a basic social 
problem which concerns everyone, and all of us together are bending 
our best efforts and it is wonderful to have you here. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Thank you very much, Governor Rockefeller. 

Governor Rockre.tter. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate your 
letting me come. 
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Chairman Hennrinoas. Before the Governor leaves, I would like to 
acknowledge the presence and ask him to rise, of the distinguished 
attorney general of the State of New York, Mr. Louis Lefkowitz, who 
has accompanied the Governor here today. 

We are very glad to have you here, and I told Mr. Lefkowitz, the 
attorney general, that we would be very glad to hear from him. He 
said that he and the Governor had conferred and that the Governor 
in effect and in substance agreed with his views and he agreed with the 
Governor’s, and that he had nothing further to add. 

But we welcome your presence here, sir, and appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Harern. Governor, just one comment, and that is that I hope 
that your concurrence with Senator Hennings’ legislation as expressed 
here today will help the legislation go through. 

Governor Rockrretter. You are very generous to mention the 
subject. My conference was with the objec tive rel: ating to the legisla- 
tion. I am ashamed to say that I have not had the opportunity of 
reading the specific legislation, and therefore in your remarks 

Chairman Hexnrnos. Do you think you need be ashamed of that, 
Governor? You have a little other legislation too, don’t you ocea- 
sionally ? 

Governor Rockere.tier. But I didn’t want to for the record have it 
implied that I was endorsing specific legislation, not that I wouldn't. 

Mr. Harrern. I didn’t mean it that way. 

Chairman Hennines. The legislation I might say embraces spe- 
cifically as can be the objectives which you have suggested. 

Governor Rockxrretier. I know we share common objectives just 
from our conversation before. 

Chairman Hennrinos. It gives me great pleasure to know that you 
as Governor of this State concur in what we are trying to do and we 
want to help you and we hope and know that you will try to help us. 

Governor Rockxereturr. That is the truth. [appreciate it. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Hrnninos. We are now to have the pleasure of hearing 
from the Honorable John E. Cone, justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

I’m sure that Judge Cone requires no introduction other than my 
saying that he is a distinguished jurist and a credit to the profession 
of which I claim membership. 

Judge, you may proceed, as I have suggested to the Governor and 
the other witnesses, in your own fashion by reading, interspersing, or 
extemporaneously. 

Mr. Conr. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. CONE, JUSTICE, NEW YORK STATE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Cone. I am delighted to be here. Senator Hennings, to you 
and to Congressman Halpern, may I express my deep sense of grati- 
tude for the invitation to come here today as chairman of the com- 
mittee to ban teenage weapons. Our committee has been in existence 
for over 6 years, and it has serving on the committee over 15 members 
of the New York State Legis lature, m: inv members of our city coun- 


cil, judges of all the courts here in the cities from the supreme down 
to the magistrates’ courts. 
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We have the chairman, Ralph Whalen of the New York ( ‘ity 
Youth Board, the police e commissioner of the « ‘ity of New York, uae 
we have many other distinguished people in public life as well as in 
private life. 

Now, the committee thus far has been suecessful in outlawing 
the manufacture, sale, and possession of switchblade knives through- 
out the State of New York as well as the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale, and possession of gravity knives. And as chairman of 
the committee, I had the good fortune to appear before the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in July of 1958 in con 
nection with a proposed Federal statute to ban from interstate com 
merce shipme nts of switchblade and gravity knives of the automatic 
opening variety. Now this measure had been supported by your 
subcommittee. 

Chairman Henninos. I was one of those. 

Mr. Conr. That’s right, Senator. And I remember the very after 
noon after my appearance in Washington, the Committee on Inter 
state Commerce reported the bill favorably. The same week the 
U.S. Senate enacted it, and the following week our President signed 
the bill and it became law. 

Chairman Hennines. You were the greatest help to us by coming 
down and speaking from experience and from a background of vast 
study on the subject. 

Mr. Cone. Well, we did our best. 

Chairman Henninos. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Conr. Now the committee to ban teenage weapons in connec- 
tion with this Federal statute as well as the State proposes to outlaw 
the gravity knife, restrict the sale of ammunition, obtained the signa- 
ture of more than 300,000 citizens living here in New York City 
within a l-month period. 

I now \p pe ar here today in connection with additional Federal 
measures which we believe will go far toward controlling and reduc 
ing teenage violence in our community as well as in others throughout 
the United States. 

And I offer these measures not only as chairman of the committee 
to ban teenage weapons but also with the conviction that in their 
yermit based upon my years of oe e as chief of the homicide 
eeesi of the district attorney’s office in Brooklyn, also as a judge 
of the children’s court, the court of special sessions. I might say 
to you, Senator, you spoke about my experience. 

I first became interested in teenage gangsterism and the gangs in 

1947, when as chief of the homic ide bure: au it was my duty to go to 
a particular neighborhood where a tragedy had oce ‘urred, name ely a 
boy had been shot by a zipgun and killed in a teenage gang war. 

What we learned then was utterly fantastic ind beyond “all belief. 
I remember coming back to the district attorney’ - offic e with a veri- 
table bushel basket. full of switchblade knives, another bushel basket 
full of perhaps a hundred varieties of zipguns, that is guns made of 
completely raw materials, but mind you employing the .22 caliber 
cartridge, 

Now the measures we propose may differ from those of other emi- 
nent witnesses in at least these three respects. First, I hasten to tell 
you that the measures involve no Federal appropriation of funds. 
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The measures are highly specific and concrete and may be drafted 
and proposed as F ederal legislation. 

Thirdly, the measures come to grips directly with the most imme- 
diate cause of violent crimes committed by teenagers and others 
throughout the United States, and I would like to deal with that third 
point first if I may. 

In 1957, which is the last complete year that statistics are presently 
available, 24,380 persons met their death in the United States by 
suicide or homicide with a weapon. 

Almost 95 percent of these deaths were caused by firearms, knives, 
or blunt instruments which are outlawed in varying degrees by the 
statutes of different States. 

In addition, more than 100,000 Americans were wounded or maimed 
but did not die as a result of such weapons. It is the belief of the 
committee to ban teenage weapons that clear-cut legislation and ef- 
fective enforcement could prevent the infliction of this harm in about 
70 percent of these cases. 

Most homicides, for example, are the product of a sudden impulse, 
the ready availability of a lethal weapon is all that is needed to in- 
flict the fatal wound. 

Consider, if you will, the situation in the city of New York with 
respect to teenage \ iolence and the availability of weapons, 

Despite a decline of more than 26 percent in the teenage popula- 
tion, that is the ages 16 through 20, in our city between 1940 and 
1957, which was due chiefly to low birth rates during the depression 
years, there have been fantastic increases in arrests among this age 
group in this city for crimes involving dangerous weapons. 

For instance, dangerous weapons in 1940; there were 89 arrests, 
in 1958 there were 692, with a lesser population. The increase was 
677 percent. 

Felonious assault with dangerous weapons; 207 arrests in 1940, 
1,355 in 1958, or 506 percent increase. 

Robbery; 399 in 1940 as against 959 in 1958, or a 140 percent 
increase. 

Now a fortnight ago the mayor of our city and the five district 
attorneys who prosecute crime committed within the borders of the 
city recommended extensive revision of our State laws in connection 
with the possession of weapons, and I suggest to this subcommittee 
implementing legislation on the Federal level along the same lines. 

Certainly it is of no value if weapons outlawed within the borders 
of this State or city are advertised in numerous mag razines and may 
be lawfully shipped from some other State to purchasers in New 
York. 

Chairman Hennines. We are working on that now, Judge. 

Mr. Conr. I know you are. Both the National Firearms Act of 
1934 and the Federal Firearms Act of 1938, as you know, leave suffi- 
cient loopholes for such traffic in dangerous weapons to be carried on. 

Now, accordingly, our committee recommends along the following 
lines: A Federal statute to make a Federal crime of the grade of 
misdemeanor subjecting offenders to fine and imprisonment for ‘any 
person to ship firearms, knives, or cutting instruments, bludgeons of 
whatever description, ammunition, and other dangerous weapons and 
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missiles into States whose laws forbid the sale or possession of such 
Weapons and missiles. 

There is ample precedent for such a Federal statute. For example, 
the prohibition against shipment of prisonmade products, alcoholic 
beverages, and even certain firearms under certain existing legislation. 

We also advocate Federal legislation of all firearms including 
pistols and revolvers. At present the Federal law excludes a pistol 
or revolver from this requirement of registration of weapons and 
requires the payment of a tax under the Internal Revenue Code. 

Central registration of the most commonly used type of firearm, 
namely, the pistol and revolver, would be a long way toward prevent- 
ing their circulation in the hands of persons bent upon committing 
crimes of violence. 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, in a word may I ask you a question? 

Mr. Cone. Surely. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I have indicated I spent 8 years of my life 
as a prosecutor in the criminal courts building. Have you known of 
many instances where an honest merchant or hous abhor or & man or 
a& woman who was where he or she had a right to be, had a gun 
available, where that gun was of any use to Eien if they were set 
upon by others who were armed and prepared to inflict some predatory 
offense either by stealing or murder? 

Mr. Cone. I can answer you unequivocally, I do not. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t either. 

Mr. Cone. I do know of cases where it has caused them harm to 
have the gun available. 

Chairman Henninos. They are generally killed in the process of 
reaching for it? 

Mr. Conr. That’s right. Senator, we know the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot effectively meet the delinquency problem without the 
active cooperation of State and local authorities. In that connection 
it is suggested that your committee sponsor a modern weapons control 
law for ‘adoption by States, in urban areas, and if you want our as- 
sistance in any way in preparing such a bill, we have a copy of one 
and we would be glad to make it available. 

Chairman Hennrnes. It will be greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Conr. Now we suggest that included in such a law should be a 
provision for the licensing of all sellers of rifles and shotguns and 

requiring records of all purchases. Also the outlawing of the posses- 
sion, transfer, display, and sale of all stilettos, daggers, and dangerous 
knives requiring the purchaser of ammunition to have either a pistol 
permit, a hunting license, or membership in a national rifle association. 

Now I was glad to hear Governor Rockefeller say that he was in 
support of your Federal legislation. But, Senator, you and I know, 
and everyone else does, that the Federal legislation can be no stronger 
than that in the State in which it seeks to protect. 

Here in the State of New York it is a horrible thing to know that 
any young person who appears to be 16 years of age or over can go 
to a sporting goods counter anywhere, and then for a mere trifle, : 
penny or more, can purchase a .22 caliber cartridge. Give the young- 
ster if you will a door hook or a cap pistol hammer, « i of pipe, 
and a rubber band and he has a lethal weapon capable of taking 
human life, as has this gun. 
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Here is another gun that took a human life, a cap pistol in that 
form. We say that is wrong and yet year after year our committee 
has gone to Albany seeking this vital legislation for the city of New 
York where these things make a jungle « out of our town and yet we 
have been frustrated not by the members of the legislature from the 
city. Regardless of party, they are with us. 

But it is the upstate members who cannot seem to understand our 
problem, who are callous to us. 

And 1 say to you the responsibility for the recent deaths lies on 
their shoulders and it is about time they woke up. 

And with the help of Governor Rockefeller, I am sure that we can 
put this worthwhile legislation across. 

I want to say to you, too, only this morning my clerk went over to a 
store which is about two blocks from the supreme court in Brookl My 
and for a trifling sum he purchased this knife made in Mexico. This 
again is one of the knives that is carried by almost every one of the 
members of a teenage gang in our city. It is the symbol of existence, 
a few dollars. 

Chairman Hennrincs. How sharp is that knife, Judge ? 

Mr. Cong. I wouldn’t want it to penetrate my stomach. 

Chairman Hennings. These hearings have as their purpose the 
highlighting of the problem and we try to be as relaxed and informal 
as we can be within the bounds of propr lety. 

Mr. Cone. In 1947, Senator, I tried : 

Chairman Henninos. May I see that? I haven't had a chance to 
observe its cutting edge. I have seen many of the switchblades. 
Thank you. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Cone. May I say to you in conclusion that other than national 
defense, the most serious problem facing our country, as you and I 
know, is juvenile delinquency. And perhaps this is in particular here 
in our city, teenage gangs. We must come to grips with this situa- 
tion realistic ally. Halfway measures will not suffice. The delin- 
quents and the teenage gangs must be disarmed and disarmed 
immediately. Otherwise parts of our city are going to become 
jungles uns: ife for people to live in or travel through. 

Carnage and mayhem will continue as long as firearms, ammuni- 
tion, and dangerous knives are available. Clear-cut, unambiguous 
legislation is urgently needed. Experience shows that weapons can 
be controlled by tried and tested measures. That is what we seek 
and we know that is what you want. 

We are grateful to be here and we want you to know that our 
committee is at your command. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Judge Cone, we are going to rely upon you 
and your committee as well as you individually for guidance and 
help not only in the drafting but in the later passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Cone. I will be delighted to, Senator. 

Chairman Hrnntnos. I have long thought that there should be 
legislation against firearms. I have tried to work out from many 
different aspects something that would really be enforcible and that 
would fit. It isn’t easy either. 

Mr. Cone. It certainly is not. 
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Chairman Hennines. It is not as simple as it sounds. 

Mr. Cone. There is a lot of opposition to it. 

Chairman Henninos. No. I don’t mean that. Simply in terms of 
drafting. 

Mr. Conr. You mean technically, yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Technically from the lawyer’s standpoint. 
And we don’t want a bill that isn’t going to stand up in court. 

Mr. Cone. It won’t be any good. 

Chairman Hennines. No use to make a grandstand play. And 
having a bill that isn’t going to hold water and that will be thrown 
out and result in the discharge of the defendant. 

Mr. Cone. All our efforts would be in vain and we would be 
frustrated. 

Chairman, call upon us and we will be happy to assist you in that. 

Chairman Henninoés. Thank you, Judge, for being here. 

Our next witnesses are the gentlemen who have been so patient and 
for which I, on behalf of the committee thank them for their indul- 
gence to us and during the appearance of other witnesses, and whose 
testimony we have been awaiting with great interest, Messrs. Ralph 
Whelan, Hugh Johnson, and Arthur J. Rogers. 

Mr. Whelan is commissioner of youth services of the city of New 
York. Mr. Hugh Johnson is chief of the Social and Athletic Clubs 
of the city of New York. Mr. Arthur J. Rogers is director of com- 
munity relations, Council of Social and Athletic Clubs, and I under- 
stand it is their pleasure, not a requirement of the committee—it is 
their pleasure that they come to the witness table together and testify 
in such collaboration as they may desire. 

We are very glad to have you here this afternoon, gentlemen. Thank 
you for coming. We ran into a little time jam here this morning 
and I appreciate your taking the time. You may proceed in any man 
ner that pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH WHELAN, COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH SERV- 
ICES; ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH JOHNSON, CHIEF OF STREET 
CLUB PROJECT, NEW YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD; AND ARTHUR J. 
ROGERS, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS, COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, NEW YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD 


Mr. Wuexan. Mr. Senator and Congressman Halpern, first I want 
to thank you for inviting us again to this hearing. We appeared before 
you several years ago. 

Chairman Henninos. We had the pleasure of hearing you before 
much to our interest and enlightenment. 

Mr. Wueran. We are very happy to appear again to tell you about 
recent developments. 

I have a prepared statement, Senator, which I will file if I may 
with the committee. 

Chairman Henninos. The statement without objection will be filed, 
made a part of the record, and printed as a Senate document together 
with the other statements that have been made this day and tomorrow. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” 


and reads 
as follows:) 
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OXHIBIT 4 


STATEMENT BY RALPH W. WHELAN, COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH SERVICES, NEW 
York Crry, Executive Vick CuarrMAN, New York Crry YoutH Boarp 


Senator Hennings and members of the committee, I am gratified by your 
invitation to meet with you again and to discuss the problems we are encounter- 
ing here in New York City with respect to juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 

As Mayor Wagner has so effectively pointed out, we share these problems with 
many other cities and towns, here and abroad and we are therefore eager to learn 
from the experience of others and deeply hopeful that the methods which we 
have evolved over the past decade or more will be helpful to them. 

I know that this committee is particularly interested in the work we have 
been doing with teenage gangs and therefore should like to set forth in concise 
and basic terms the guiding philosophy and policy of this project and, in the 
process, perhaps clear up some misconceptions which may have arisen. 

Teenage gangs are a reality and without our intervention there is plentiful 
evidence that their depredations would be vastly more serious and widespread. 
We do not condone, countenance, or tolerate their vicious behavior. We do 
not recognize their claims to domination of territory. In our work with them 
we represent the concern and the control of our society. 

We maintain around-the-clock communication with the police department. 
Our street club project is in direct contact with its youth division. All informa- 
tion pertinent to the enforcement of the law which comes to our attention is 
promptly and fully shared with the police. 

Like all other agencies which are endeavoring to combat juvenile delinquency 
by striking at its roots—in the breakdown of family life, the disintegration of 
community ties, and the lack of guidance and direction for so many of our 
young people—we can only function within a framework of law and order. 
Therefore, we have always regarded the law enforcement authorities as the 
indispensable guardians of the community’s well-being. 

We give our wholehearted and unqualified support to the firm enforcement 
of the law by the police department as it relates to every child, young person, 
or adult in the city. 

Our job, as we see it, is to guide young people into lawful and socially ac- 
ceptable pursuits. Without this guidance and direction, many more of them, 
our experience has clearly demonstrated, would become involved in crime and 
violence. In this work we are functioning in accordance with our mandate 
from the community as represented by the New York State Youth Commission 
und the board of estimate through whose action we came into being. 

Our street club project is alert 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, to any situation 
in any of the groups with which it is working requiring its service or inter- 
vention. It has had an important impact on the situation with regard to teenage 
gang conflict in New York City and is largely responsible for the fact that there 
are no longer large-scale rumbles involving hundreds of teenage participants 
such as occurred several years ago. 

A summary of the street club project’s activity during the past summer will, 
perhaps indicate the scope and nature of its work. During July and August 
working directly with 90 of the approximately 150 gangs in the city, and in- 
directly with 25 others in 11 areas of the city it averted 192 incidents which 
might have resulted in tragedy for those concerned and for the community as 
a whole. During that period there were 425 reported contacts with the police, 
involving such things as the exchange of information to prevent illegal acts. 

If this approach is to continue and grow in its effectiveness its staff must be 
greatly increased and its program extended to several additional areas of the 
city. We are hopeful that funds will soon be made available to make this 
possible. 

The work of the youth board in recent years has increasingly sharpened its 
focus on the hard core of the juvenile delinquency problem. The development of 
our work with fighting gangs is one of the moves in that direction. We have 
also intensified and expanded our programs designed to meet the needs of 
multiproblem families which, as I indicated when I last appeared before you, 
have been shown to be the fountainhead of most delinquency. 

In this connection, there will soon be established in the Harlem community 
a neighborhood service center through which the department of welfare. the 
probation services of the three courts concerned with youth, the bureau of 
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attendance of the board of education, the community’s voluntary agencies, and 
the youth board will all operate. 

In the center there will be coordinated and centralized responsibility for all 
work by these agencies with every multiproblem family in the vicinity. No 
longer will it be necessary for a single family to deal with as many as half a 
dozen workers from as many agencies ; one will view the problems of the family 
in totality, rather than from the restricted viewpoint of a particular function. 
Specialized services will be used on an as-needed basis. If this new approach 
demonstrates its effectiveness in the Harlem community, it is anticipated that 
similar units can be set up in neighborhoods throughout the city, wherever 
delinquency and youth crime are serious problems. 

As Mayor Wagner has noted, New York City is currently devoting almost 
$60 million annually to the work of prevention and control. In my capacity 
as commissioner of youth services, it is my job to assure that the maximum 
possible value in terms of needed services is obtained from these funds and to 
coordinate the city’s broad and comprehensive program. 

I am happy to report that encouraging progress has already been made toward 
welding the city’s many agencies and departments together into a unified and 
effective team to meet the great and constantly changing needs of our children, 
young people, and families. 

One important aspect of this increased coordination has been the establishment 
of an accurate and comprehensive system of reporting of the volume and location 
of social, health, welfare, and economic problems throughout the city. The 
detailed and concise data obtained, with all agencies recording information on 
a health area basis, will make possible much more effective planning for the 
allocation of services and facilities to concentrate them where they are most 
needed and to equip them to do the jobs that most urgently need to be done. 

Pilot studies have been made of the services of public agencies to eliminate 
duplication of effort and the overlapping of services and a comprehensive sur- 
vey of all public and voluntary social services is now being considered by the 
city administrator. 

During the past two summers we have conducted an all-out mobilization to 
keep our vigilance at a maximum when there are more young people on the 
streets and when violent youth crime is at a peak. This is a drastic departure 
from the previous practice in many agencies, public and voluntary, which 
tended in the past to slacken their operations during July and August. Although 
more remains to be done, we have succeeded in clearly establishing the principle 
that delinquency prevention is a year-round job. 

We are making progress in maintaining and speeding the flow of cases in- 
volving young people through the courts to relieve some of the strain on our 
seriously overerowded detention facilities. To indicate the current situation 
in this regard, as of September 14, there were 855 youths at the Brooklyn House 
of Detention awaiting action by the courts (522, general sessions and county 
courts; 200, special sessions: 102, magistrates: and 31 miscellaneous). 

In addition to the many positive steps which we have been taking in New 
York City, we have also been encouraged in our current negotiations with New 
York State and anticipate a substantial increase in the volume and quality 
of the facilities for detention and correction of young people who have come 
into conflict with the law or who have been identified as potential delinquents. 

We feel that it is particularly important that a system of work camps be 
established for the socalled loose-end youngsters, those who hang around aim- 
lessiv and are on the brink of serious trouble. We recommended the creation 
of these camps more than a year ago and are hopeful that action is now under- 
way on the part of the State to make them a reality. 

In addition we are urging the State to create a central register, to be located 
in Albany in the department of correction, listing all court appearances, offenses, 
and disposition of every person under 21 years of age. Such a register would 
provide a basis for better administrative control, planning, and policymaking, 
both on a statewide and local basis. 

Finally, in order to encourage greater economy of operation and provide 
improved services to the individual, we are strongly recommending thit State 
legislation be enacted to integrate probation services in the three city courts 
dealing with youth—domestic relations, magistrates, and special sessions—in a 
single citywide departinent. 

We are also actively interested in the important legislation which has been 
introduced by Senator Hennings and others to implement the Federal Govern- 
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ment’s responsibility for cooperation in meeting the nationwide problem of 
juveline delinquency and youth crime. 

We are particularly hopeful that funds will be made available for research 
and demonstration on an action basis into techniques and methods of work 
with disturbed and hard-to-reach young people and their families. 

Among demonstration projects which we feel are important, are the establigp. 
ment of small urban residential centers for adolescents who have not ag yet 
become delinquent, but who are making an unsatisfactory adjustment in their 
own homes; similar centers for adolescents who have been placed on probation 
or parole, but if left in their own homes are likely to become recidivists ; hogtelg 
for children and adolescents who have been discharged from correctional jp. 
stitutions to the urban community. But who are not ready to return to their 
own homes; and, as I have mentioned before, work camps for young people who 
are school dropouts and who have become floaters in the community pending 
induction into the Armed Forces. 

There is also a serious need for special educational programs to prepare young 
men for military service and, most emphatically, an important place for pro- 
grams to strengthen and improve the moral and spiritual climate of our cop. 
munities, eradicate dope addiction, eliminate the dissemination of pornographic 
and salacious literature, and encourage constructive use of the mass media. 

We also feel that the Federal Government has an essential job to do in elimi- 
nating the availability of lethal weapons to teenagers by restricting their 
transportation in interstate commerce and controlling their importation. We 
would further like to see strong Federal action to strike at the drug traffic by 
tighter inspection of the docks and effective measures to control the foreign 
sources of supply. 

The securing and training of additional and new types of personnel for work 
with youth is also a problem which we strongly feel should receive immediate 
Federal support and encouragement. This should include both work study 
programs for specialists in delinquency prevention, such as, probation and 
parole, and the intensive recruitment of volunteers who will bring a new outlook 
to this work. 

While none of the legislation, thus far proposed, represents, in our opinion, 
other than a first step, we are encouraged by the fact that it is a step in the 
right direction. One point on which we feel very strongly is that funds should 
be made directly available to projects considered deserving of Federal support, 
since distributing them through the States would introduce a complicating and 
unnecessary additional step. 

The program, both current and contemplated, which I have described is both 
extensive and complex. I think, however, there are few who will maintain at 
this point that juvenile delinquency is a simple problem which can be overcome 
cheaply or through some magical panacea. Any realistic appraisal of the situ- 
ation must conclude that a lasting solution can come only from a persistent, in- 
tensive, and widescale effort at the neighborhood, the municipal, the State, and 
the Federal level. Finally, it must involve every citizen of every community in 
this Nation as parents and as neighbors. I am confident that our country is 
now alert to the magnitude and the seriousness of the problem and that the 
necessary aid, support, and participation will be forthcoming to assure that our 
young people grow up into the kind of citizens they must be, if our way of life 
is to survive in this challenging and troubled world. 


Mr. Wue tan. I would prefer if you will for the sake of time to 
just refer to notes and to summarize the statement, because I think 
that both you and Congressman Halpern and the others might get a 
great deal more out of a question-and-answer period than out of what 
I alone have to say. 

Mr. Johnson, as you know, is very familiar with our street club 
project and Mr. Rogers is a deputy who has responsibility not only 
for the street clubs but—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. I believe you testified in Washington on one 
occassion. 

Mr. Jounson. That was Mr. Marshall, I think, one of our street 
club workers. 
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Chairman Hennines. The worker himself testified in Washington, 
yes, I remember now. That was in 1955, or thereabouts. 

“ Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir, I think we had a display of weapons at that 
time. ; 

Chairman Hennrinos. Yes, you did. 

Mr. Jounson. But somebody questioned us as to whether or not we 
had a permit to carry them. I don’t think we did at that time. 

Knowing of your concern about teenage gangs, I would like to 
spend a few moments in relation to the project that we are operating, 
and to clear up perhaps a few misconceptions about it that have been 
not only here and abroad as to our policies in working with teenage 
angs. 

. awn know, and you are familiar with this I know, Senator, the 
philosophy of the program is to move into these gangs where they are, 
to reach them and then to bring them around, if at all possible to 
constructive activities. 

Chairman Henntinos. I was very much impressed by that project 
when I first heard of it in the 1955 hearing. 

It is something entirely new. It had never been tried anywhere 
in this country before. 

Mr. Wuexan. Our objective is to make these people, the young 
people law-abiding citizens, and we certainly do not condone—I want 
to make this very clear, 1 know you know this, but I want to make it 
clear to all present—that we do not condone or countenance or tolerate 
any vicious behavior on the part of these gangs or of their members. 

We do not recognize any claims to the domination of territory, 
Some have said that the youth board recognizes domination of terri- 
tory or turf, and it does not. 

We work very closely around the clock with the police, and we 
are in touch on a 24-hour basis with the police in reference to any 
potential violation of the law, whether it be by an individual or 
whether it be by the gang as a group, so that we have a very close 
and continuing contact and we immediately alert the police when we 
have any knowledge whatsoever of any lawlessness on the part of the 
gang or any of its members. We are in full support of the law 
enforcement policy that all people, regardless of their age, that we 
should have a firm and strict law enforcement policy and expeditious 
court procedures in terms of any unlawful act. 

I think that will pretty much sum up what the attitude of the youth 
board is and what the attitude of the members of the street club 
project are in relation to this. 

If they violate this in any way, they are immediately fired. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Whelan, I don’t deal in rumors nor 
believe a great deal of what I hear. It came to me in one manner or 
another, either in Washington or possibly here when I arrived here 
late last night that at the time of the tragic killing of this boy in the 
Bronx the day before yesterday that the youth services had had some 

information that it was to be done. There was some plan afoot. 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir, that is a fact. 

Chairman Hennrnos. We are not dealing with specific cases. 

Mr. Wuetan. No, sir. I would like to answer that question. 

Chairman Hennrnos. That question has been raised and was pre- 
sented to me by three or four people, and I just wondered what the 
facts were in connection with it. 
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Mr. Wuetan. The facts as I know them—and if I am not cor. 
rect I am sure my staff will correct me—are these: That the youth 
board had a worker assigned to the Valiant Crowns. We did not 
have a worker assigned to the Royal Knights. The Royal Knights 
were the aggressors in this. We did not have staff to assign to the 
Royal Knights. We have been spreading our staff so thinly during 
this past summer that we had no possibility of assigning statf to that 
group. 

Now, for the past 3 weeks there has been rumblings of trouble be. 
tween these two groups. The best we could do was to notify the 
police of such rumblings and keep them alerted to it. 

Now, the police responded as they always do when we alert them, 
and put on more police patrols. However, this incident occurred 
as far as we can determine as a spontaneous unpredictable incident 
that occurred at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Our workers start their work as you know around 3 or 4 and go 
until midnight or after if necessary, and my understanding is that 
that started over the fact that one member of one gang walked into 
the territory of another gang and there was some question about a girl 
friend, and then the retaliation took place. So that this group, the 
Royal Knights, decided that they would go down on the Valiant 
Crowns and this killing took place. However, that can happen within 
a period of 1 or 2 hours as you know, without anybody’s knowledge. 

But it was as far as we can determine an unpredictable and spon- 
taneous situation that resulted in this very tragic murder. 

Chairman Hennines. You understand my asking the question. I 
did so only because it had been asked of me a number of times. 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. And mentioned to me in a number of some- 
what distorted ways, as it now appears from what you have told me, 
distorted versions. 

Mr. Wuewtan. We assigned a worker to the Valiant Crowns some 16 
months ago, sir, and we have had relatively little trouble with them 
until they began to be picked on by the other group, and then this 
resulted. 

Now, we have at the present time a staff working with some 90 
gangs in New York City in 11 areas, and we estimate-——— 

Chairman Hennrines. How many men have you altogether? 

Mr. Wuexan. Our total complement, sir, is 100 but we only have 80 
employed at present because of the rapid turnover in the street club 
project. 

This is a tough job, as you know. It is time consuming and dan- 
gerous and the turnover is quite great. 

Chairman Hennines. The turnover in it ? 

Mr. Wuexan. In thestaff itself. 

Chairman Hennineos. In the street gangs? 

Mr. WHELAN. No, in the staff. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, but is there much turnover as to the 
composition of the gangs? Do they have after many murders, for 
example, an abandonment of organization, do you find / 

What could you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Jounson. By and large Senator, there is a great deal of turn- 
ing over within the gang itself. 
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Chairman Henntnos. I would assume so. 

Mr. Jonnson. Part of it we do ourselves. That is, we try to move 
a positive segment out of it into the community center and there are 
always new ‘kids coming in. Some are arrested, some go into the 
Army, so there is always a great deal of changing going on. 

Chairman Hennines. I would imagine that in gangs, as in other 
arenas of life, there is sometimes a struggle for power, ‘Jeadership. 

Mr. WHELAN. From what the staff tells me, that with the gangs 
with whom we have been working over the years, approximately 70 
to 80 percent of them make out all right and become law-abiding 
citizens; and that I think is a fairly good record, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Remarkable. 

Mr. WueEtan. For the time that we have been working with them. 

Now this summer alone where we have had a very volatile situation 
for the past—during July and August at any rate, we alerted the 

olice 425 times to potential rumbles, and we averted 192 possible 
fillings. Now, we feel this way—that if we were not in this situation 
and not wor king with these gangs, that there would be much more blood 
flowing in the streets of New York C ity than there has been in the 
past few years since we began this project. 

This is extremely important in terms of expanding this project into 
other areas, because there are about another 50 or 60 gangs that are 
not currently covered by street club workers, and moving it further 
than into working with just unafliliated gr oups of kids w ho as yet have 
not become antisocial gangs, but are not tied in with any organization 
or recreation center or settle ment house and who are easy fodder for 
becoming antisocial gangs as time then goes on. 

So we are very hopeful that with ec ity and State help, we will be able 
toexpand this project as we move ahead. 

I would like to just briefly—many of the things I planned to say 
have been said already and I don’t want to take the time of your com- 
mittee or the others present to repeat. I would like to introduce some 
of the things that have not been mer and then make several recom- 
mendations in regard to what we feel the Federal Government can do 
to be helpful! to us. 

First of all, in addition to the youth board program: As the com- 
missioner of youth services I have been working with the various city 
departments that have responsibility for services to children and their 
families in relation to coordinating their services for a more effective 
program for these young people. 

We have intensified our programs for multiproblem families, and 
our research has told us that approximately 1 percent of the families 
in New York City is responsible for 75 percent of our delinquency and 
crime among youth. That means about 20,000 to 30,000 families. So 
what we are doing there is working with our agencies that are in busi- 
ness to serve these families, to have them focus their services right on 
these families, and break this chain of delinquency and crime and other 
socioeconomic problems that goes from generation to generation. 

Now, everybody asks why ‘this kind of violence? Well, if you take 
a look at these kinds of families, you could easily understand why 
this kind of violence. These families most of them have no father in 
them. Most of the children are illegitimate. Many of them are on 
public relief. There are generations “of histories of alcoholism, insti- 
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tutionalization for one reason or another, mental illness, prostitution 
gambling, dope addiction, and so forth. ; 

These standards are passed right on down to these kids and they are 
completely amoral. 

Life to them means absolutely nothing, and so when they go out 
into the street, which is their only living room, and when they join q 
gang, which is their only security, then when circumstances are 
created, they have no hesitancy about taking a life, and they have no 
feeling about it either. 

Now if we have this kind of a situation with these kinds of families 
then we could easily understand, together with the world tensions and 
everything else, how these young people really respond or resort to 
violence when the occasion arises. 

Now in addition, in order to focus on these families, we are concen- 
trating on setting up now a pilot neighborhood service center which 
will involve several of our city departments—the department of wel- 
fare, the probation officers from the three inferior courts, the bureau 
of attendance, the youth board, and the voluntary agencies—and under 
one roof in one of the most difficult areas in the city have these person- 
nel work there to offer to these families right in the neighborhood 
there the kind of service that we feel is necessary. 

We will assign one worker to a family. ‘The worker may carry a 
caseload of some 10 or 15 families, but then he will bring in specialists 
on an as-needed basis, and in that way we hope to bring the full force 
of our city services to try to break the chain and try to do something 
about the situations that are so bad. 

Now we have also developed in the city here a very accurate and 
comprehensive system of reporting, because heretofore we have not 
had our city agencies reporting consistently regarding their volume 
of cases and what they are doing. 

We have developed a system of reporting now so that on a health 
area basis, which we can relate to the Federal population, we will know 
not only the volume of our socioeconomic and health and crime cases, 
but also the location. 

And having once determined the location and volume, we can do 
some more effective planning. 

This kind of system has been already set up and is now beginning to 
work pretty effectively. In terms of overlapping and duplication of 
services, we have done some pilot studies in this direction and right 
now the city administrator is contemplating an overall study of the 
duplication of overlapping of services both public and voluntary 
throughout the city. 

Recently, as a result of the activity during the summer months and 
as a result of these tragic murders, we have been moving in very 
quickly in terms of speeding up the flow of cases in our three courts 
to get many of the young people out of detention, our detention 
homes, particularly those from 16 to 21 being overcrowded. There are 
a number of cases, some 855, awaiting court action in the county 
courts, general sessions and special sessions, magistrates’, and we are 
working now with the judges. 

They are working overtime. We are assigning other judges on a 
temporary basis to help to dispose of these cases and either have these 
young people return to the community or to whatever penal correction 
institutions are necessary. 
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We are very encouraged by our recent negotiations, too, with the 
Governor and his staff in relation to additional placements for com- 
mitted delinquents under 16, because we find that for about 8 months 
of each year our youth houses for boys and girls are overcrowded, 
and they wait there too long to be transferred to State institutions. 

The Governor has offered full cooperation in this regard, and we 
are looking forward to his plans which I understand he proposes to 
set forth within the next few days. We also, as you know, have en- 
dorsed and have concurred with you in terms of work camps on a 
Federal level, and we also are interested in work camps being estab- 
lished on a State level. 

We have recommended, and I will push for a central register of 
delinquents and young offenders under the age of 21 in the State 
department of corrections this year. 

As it is now, we are unable to determine, when a young person comes 
before the courts after he is 16, what his past record is. 

In this way with carefully concealed information, so that the iden- 
tity of the young person will not be known, we will have at a glance 
the past record, the former penal correctional experiences of the young 
person, whether he has been on probation, in an institution or on parole 
and so forth. 

And then we can look at and use this for better rehabilitative pur- 
poses as we plan for his future. 

We are also recommending an integrated probation system here of 
our three inferior courts in order to have more effective probation serv- 
ices as we move ahead. 

Now in relation to the Federal Government, we have followed very 
carefully the bills that have been introduced, particularly during the 
last session, and I personally have appeared before a number of Senate 
and House committees in Washington. 

We have endorsed your bill, sir, and we have endorsed the bills of 
others, other Congressmen who have introduced them in relation to not 
only research and demonstration but strengthening of services and 
training. 

We feel particularly that we need to do some research and demon- 
stration in the ways and means of reaching these hard-to-reach hard 
core young people, and these multiproblem families. 

We know too little about working with them, and we need to know 
a great deal more. 

We need to have some demonstration projects in terms of small 
residential facilities for not only delinquents but for the adolescents, 
those who have no court record but whose families are so poor that 
they need to be away from them, and also those who are maybe on 
probation or parole. 

We also need work camps for the kind of young person who is a 
school dropout. 

Now in addition to this, we have recommended educational pro- 
grams that would prepare young people for military service. Too 
many of our young people know little or nothing about what is 
ahead of them in terms of the Armed Forces, and we have recom- 
mended to the board of education that proper courses be introduced 
into the regular curriculum of the schools so that these young people 


= not be afraid of the Armed Forces but rather be proud to go into 
them. 
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We have also done a great deal of work, as Mayor Wagner said this 
morning, in relation to improving the moral and spiritual climate of 
the community, eradicating dope addicts, eliminating the disseming. 
tion or pornographic and salacious literature and the constructive tse 
of mass media. 

I won’t go into this any further because the other items have beep 
mentioned. But we do need Federal assistance in terms of trainin 
of our personnel. We have many vacancies in our city departments 
which we are unable to fill that don’t even require professional social 
workers, but if we had some sort of training program, we might be 
able to induce people to come and help us with this tremendous prob- 
lem that we have at this time. 

Chairman Hennines. By that you mean, Mr. Whelan, some sor 
of basic training ? 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennineos. That will enable one who has potentialities 
and aptitude to enter into the work and by the same measure grow 
in it and become more familiar with the techniques and problems, sir, 

Mr. Wue tan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. And other considerations. 

Mr. Wuetan. And in-service training as well, sir, for the present 
complement of personnel. I will be very glad to answer any questions, 
sir, and I am sure Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rogers would about this 
program of ours. 

Chairman Hrenntinos. Mr. Johnson, may we have the pleasure of 
hearing from you? 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, I think the commissioner pretty much cov- 
ered our overall program. If you would like for me to address just 
a few remarks to the specific things from a technical point that I head 
up, I could do that. 

I think I ought to give the committee an idea generally of the nun- 
ber of young people that we are working with and where we are 
working and what we are doing. 

We have right now about 80 people on staff, 70 of which are workers, 
but we have been so rushed this summer we have had to move super- 
visors down into the field. 

This is nothing that was unexpected. This is something I think 
that in all of our reports we have indicated our concern about. 

This has been going on and it has been increasing for the last 3 or 
4 years. 

Fortunately now I think that the public and the citizens of our 
community are more aware of it. 

We work with approximately 4,000 some members of gangs in the 
city of New York. In the Bedford Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, 
in Brownsville—I will take that back, in Williamsburg, we should be 
in Brownsville, and in South Brooklyn. 

We are in the Motthaven-Longwood and Morris Avenue section 
of the Bronx, in the Washington Heights, East Harlem and further 
over in East Harlem and in the lower sections of Manhattan and 
Long Island City and Queens. Altogether we estimate that there 
are some 150 groups in the city of this kind, and we are in touch with 
about 90 of them altogether with a little bit of contact with maybe 
20 or 30 additional ones. 
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Chairman Hennines. You mean 150 so-called gangs. 

Mr. JouHNSON. 150 gangs, fighting gangs as such. 

Chairman Henninos. “By gangs you mean outfits that gather to- 
gether for the purpose of conducting what is known as rumbles or 
warfare ! 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Chairman Hennines. Or inflicting physical injury and damage 
upon—— ab, 

Mr. Jonnson. Other similar groups. 

Iam not here referring to cliques or unaffiliated pathological group- 
ings of youngsters. This is a problem that is very serious and we 
know very little about it. We are beginning increasingly to get a 
hard core of youngsters, three or four moving into some of the gangs 
that we work with. I think wherever possible we try to get them 
out of the community, but they have been of grave concern to us. 

Most of our staff are people who are out of college and out of the 
Army. They come with us at about $3,700 a year and they remain 
with us for about 2 years. 

They go on to better work. They have worked with us very hard 
this summer and they are still working. We are not yelling. We 
are in there trying to do the best we can. 

Chairman Henninogs. Not necessarily better work but higher paid 
work. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Now we would be very glad to hear from 
you, Mr. Rogers. If you have anything to add to what has been al- 
ready said, which I ain sure you may have, we are glad to hear it. 

Mr. Rogers. Senator, I would just like to add to what Commis- 
sioner Whelan and Mr. Johnson said and that is we estimate there 
are about 64 gangs that are looked upon as fighting gangs when they 
were opel rating th: at are no longer in existence. 

I would like to tabulate some of the things and it is pretty hard 
in this type of work to say “Just what have you done” and what have 
been your accomplishments. 

We can put our finger on this, that the average age now of a fight- 
ing gang member is about 1514, where possibly 8 years ago or 5 years 
ago 1t was about 1714. 

“So we are getting to them sooner. And with the help of the admin- 
istration of course over the last couple of years the project has grown 
from 3 units to 10 units, and there is an emergency unit now and 
Commissioner Whelan has already indicated the need for further 
units in these spots that indicate trouble. 

Chairman Henntnos. Are you expecting to get more money next 
year ! 

Mr. Wuetan. We ask for it every year, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrines. You have been getting some increase, have 
you not each year ? 

Mr. Wueian. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. As evidenced by the number of units that 
you have. 

Mr. Wuetan. Not always the amount we ask for, sir. 

Mr. Hatrern. Is your trouble with the budget director or the board 
of estimate or just where ? 
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Mr. Rocers. It is a matter of funds, sir. I think you read ang 
heard of the problems that the administration has in meeting the 
emergencies as they come along. We have been given consideration 
but Commissioner Whelan has been assiduously vehement in putting 
forth the importance of this work and the need to expand it in these 
areas that are potentially dangerous. 

I might add further that the gangs as we know them today are 
smaller than they were 5 years ago, and in fact in 1955 when 500 
young people gathered at Pelham Bay and 20 policemen were up 
there that averted a very serious rumble. 

Since the operation of this project we have been in there. We have 
been with these people and we are in there at night. Factually the 
other agency that is out there and the only other agency really out at 
those hours trying to redirect and reevaluate, set up standards, is the 
police dpartment, and we work, as the commissioner indicated, very 
closely with them. : 

We have found also that the leadership is not quite as autocratic 
except with some exceptions. In some groups it is. 

Or as dictatorial and controlling as it was, say, back in 1951. The 
membership are more interested. Let’s say there is a trend, and as the 
commissioner indicated, 75 percent make it. 

There is an interest in school and jobs, and a sense that somebody 
out there is talking to them not exactly on their level, because they have 
enough on their level, but there is someone out there with ideals and 
guidance and leadership, that there is a place in the community for 
them. 

In fact, most of these gangs as we know them now maybe run about 
a year. As Mr. Johnson indicated 

Chairman Hennines. What is the average size of them? 

Mr. Rocers. About 30, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Boys and girls? 

Mr. Rogers. The girls aren’t considered members of the gangs. 

Chairman Henninos. Just how do the girls fit in? I have heard 
and read a great deal about the young ladies of these organizations. 
What are they, weapon bearers? 

Mr. Rocrers. That is one. 

Chairman Hennes. I imagine they carry some of the knives and 
the guns. 

Mr. Wuetan. Very often at the time of the gang wars the girls 
are weapon bearers. That is why it is so difficult, which Commis- 
sioner Kennedy and Mayor Wagner indicated this morning, to find 
a weapon on a boy, because at the end of the skirmish or war, the gun 
or the knife is concealed by the girl and taken home. 

Chairman Hennrnes. It seems like a very obvious resort, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. Of course these groups have their own 
dances and parties, and before we get them very often they are held in 
cold-water flats. The girls are there and they will also meet many of 
the other needs of the boys. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to interject here just a second. With 
reference to girls that hang around boys, the boy gangs, this consti- 
tutes probably one of the most neglected areas. These are the most 
brutalized girls in the world on occasions. 
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The delinquency and the crime 

Chairman Henninoes. How old are most of the girls, Mr. Johnson ? 
Do they run about the same age? 

Mr. Jounson. They tend to be about the same age or a little 
ounger. 

Chairman Henninos. Fifteen, fourteen ? 

Mr. Jounson. Fifteen, fourteen, there is a great deal of out-of-wed- 
lock childbirth, I guess, you would call it. 

There is exploitation in terms of weapons, exploitation in terms of 
their use around narcotics and all of this kind of thing. We have 
recently added a person to our staff to look into just this area, a 
woman. She is setting up a couple of pilot projects in some of the 
areas where this is of grave concern to us. : 

Mr. Wue ran. I think the Senator would be interested in terms of 
the use of narcotics by these gangs. Hugh, do you find that there is 
extensive use or little use of narcotics by members of these gangs? 
What about liquor too ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, if we are going to talk about violence, you had 
better get on the liquor business too. Here in our city there is a great 
deal of cheap wine available, and especially on Friday night and 
Saturday night in some of our communities. 

We get 14- or 15-year old kids who are alcoholics, and with this type 
of alcoholism, the ability to control impulses, violence and what have 
you is very much reduced. About narcotics, | remember when I was 
back with the old welfare council on the central Harlem street club 
project back in 1947, it was available then but was much cheaper. The 
quality was not certain. Where you could get it wasn’t as clear. 

Kids started with wine then went to marijuana and then to heroin. 
But by and large it was confined probably to the south Brooklyn, to 
the central Harlem and the east Harlem areas. I have been gravely 
concerned in the past 3 or 4 years. It has spread into areas of Queens. 
It is up in the upper Bronx. It has moved into other sections of 
Brooklyn and it is down on the lower East Side, and it is available 
and the price is high and it is fixed, and the quality is certain. 

And young people going into it now are much less likely to be in- 
volved in a lot of wine drinking and marijuana use. They go 
straight to the main liner. This is certainly a serious problem, 
especially in gangs and the outside of gangs in the neighborhood 
where we work. 

Mr. Wuetan. Talk to the Senator too about the availability of 
guns such as was displayed here today. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, most of the groups that we work with have 
very little difficulty getting guns. 

This is one of the great tragedies in our city. 

Chairman Hennines. You are not speaking of the zip guns, are 
you? 

Mr. Jounson. I am not speaking now of the zip gun. The zip 
guns are passe. I am talking about the little foreign made 20-caliber 
machete, the Italian gun, the German gun. There are guns from the 
Far East. 

Chairman Hennes. It seems to me in the old days I remember 
many cases coming in with what the police described in their reports 
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as Spanish make revolvers. Are you getting many Spanish maka 
revolvers / 

Mr. Jounson. I understand our director up in the Bronx recently 
took a couple of youngsters to the precinct with these kinds ot 
weapons. ‘They are tr agically available. 

I don’t know what we can do about things like the belts that are 
used for weapons or bats with nails in them, but we have so much 
violence many times projected out onto our screen where the hero 
comes up with new ideas, nails through a cue ball, a wooden darn- 
ing thing. They can manufacture some pretty gruesome ones on their 
own. 

But once again we don’ t have gangs I don’t think, Arthur, would 
you say, where there is bragging of arsenals. So maybe it is im- 
proving. If it has I haven’t noticed it. They are still available. 
Chairman Hennrnos. Is there anything further, gentlemen? 

Mr. Wuetan. That isall, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. There are many questions I would like to ask, 
Have you, Mr. Bernstone, any questions or Congressman ? 

Mr. Brernstone. Because of the time I w on’t ask any, thank you. 
Chairman HENNINGS. We are in touch with you and you with us, 
and we value over long periods of time our association with you and 
appreciate very much your coming here this afternoon. I thank you 
very much, gentlemen, on behalf of F the committee. 

The Chair at this time recognizes Mr. Aldrich for a message which 
he has just brought to me and which he has requested to read into 
the record. 

STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER ALDRICH 


Mr. Axpricu. Senator, this will just take a moment. We just re- 
ceived word that while the Governor was testifying, a 13-year-old 
boy in a public school in Brooklyn was arrested for felonious assault 
ona police officer. 

The police officer was doing school crossing guard duty at 2:20 p.m. 
this very afternoon and was called into the school by the principal 
because the boy was unruly, and the boy immediately, this 13-year- 
old boy, immediately assaulted the police officer. I felt that you would 
be interested in this information. 

Chairman Henninos. Did he use a weapon? 

Mr. Aupricu. He did not use a weapon. The police officer made 
the arrest and then reported to the hospital and has reported sick. 
He was injured in making the arrest. The boy is 13. The police 
officer is 55. I thought this would put into some perspective what we 
are talking about here today. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you for your contribution, sir. 
The next witness this afternoon and our last witness but not least 
important is Mr. Robert Shulman, who is the deputy commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Social Welfare. 

Mr. Shulman, we welcome you here and we are very glad to have 
you and appreciate your coming to us for such inform: ation and guid- 
ance as you may give us at this time. 

Mr. Suunman. Thank you, Senator, and Congressman. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT SHULMAN, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, NEW 
YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. Suutman. I do not have a prepared statement to file. 

Chairman Hennines. You may proceed in any manner you wish to, 
sir. ; 

Mr. Suutman. Our department has at earlier hearings filed state- 
ments with the committee. I will not take the time to repeat what the 
Governor has said in terms of the State program. 

I would just like to comment on two points that I am sure the com- 
mittee is concerned with and interested in. Our department and I 
stress the fact that we do operate the State training schools, would 
see the Federal Government being of the greatest help to the State 
through the provision of funds which would make possible the recruit- 
ment of and training of needed staff in specific areas of juvenile de- 
linquency services. 

The Governor has told you of the projected expansion of State 
services. 

Weare presently in the middle of expansion of State services in our 
training schools and in our parole services. We cannot expand in the 
way we feel is needed without adequate staff. 

This I know you are fully aware of. Legislation has been in process 
for at least 5 years. 

Chairman Hennines. Unhappily. 

Mr, SuutmMan. In the Senate and the House, providing for grants 
in aid to the States to focus on training. We emphasize as strongly 
as possible the value that such legislation would have. 

To condense, we would also favor legislation for the establishment of 
work camps of the CCC type for use in the 16 to 21 age group, with a 
program which would also include educational and vocational training 
experiences as well as constructive work experiences. 

We see this type of camp as being preventive in nature and aimed 
at the youths who are in danger of drifting into delinquency in 
crime because they have no decent living standards or situation and 
few work opportunities. Such camps could also be used constructively 
by some carefully selected paroled youths from our State training 
schools who should not be returned to the homes and community situ- 
ations from which they came. 

We do not believe that such work camps should be considered for 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

Our State training school programs are sufficiently diversified to 
provide the kinds of work experience which delinquents under 16 
need, and we do not believe that a work camp program for this group 
would add anything to our present services. 

I did want to comment on those two points, if you would like we 
would be glad to file a further statement for the committee, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be very happy to have you file a 
statement. 

Mr. Suutman. We shall doso. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Commissioner, we appreciate very much 
your coming here today and giving us the benefit of your presence, 
and the expression of your interest and the enlightenment of your 
testimony. 
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Mr.Suutman. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. There is one more witness, and through an 
inadvertency he was not included on the list which was originally 
prepared, but we are very glad to welcome here Assemblyman Max 
Turchin, of Brooklyn, who is the dean of the New York City delega- 
tion in the New York State Assembly. 

We are honored to have you indeed, sir, and very happy that you 
have taken the trouble to come here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAX TURCHIN, NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Turcuin. Senator, I want to thank you for the opportunity 
to say a few words here today. I have been vitally interested in this 
subject for all the years that I have been in Albany. 

Chairman Hennines. When did you first go to Albany? 

Mr. Turcutn. I went first to Albany in 1936. Half my life has 
been spent in legislative halls. I was one of the youngest assembly- 
men elected. I represented when I was first elected one of the poorest 
districts in the State of New York, poorest in the sense that we had 
a greater percentage of people on home relief than any other dis- 
trict in the State, so we had all the ingredients that make for the 
causes of junevile delinquency. 

I think by now practically everybody knows what the causes are, 
But what is more important, we ought to get some action about elimi- 
nating and preventing juvenile delinquency. 

I have been the chairman of the Citizens Legislative Conference, 
which was held last year at Brooklyn Law School, at which many 
of the people that have appeared here today came and were panelists 
or gave testimony and gave various ideas and proposals. 

nfortunately when this session was held last year, it was held in 
January, sO we were too late to get some of the legislative proposals 
that were made in this in time for the last session of the legislature. 

Therefore this year we have a second annual legislative conference 
scheduled, Citizens Legislative Conference, and it is scheduled for 
November and we hope to get our proposals in in time for adoption at 
the next session of the State legislature. 

I want to pay tribute this morning to a tremendous editorial that 
appeared in the Herald Tribune, which seems to answer and hit the 
problem right on the proverbial head. 

If it wasn’t so late and I didn’t want to take up the committee’s 
time, I would love to read into the record two or three of these 
paragraphs. 

I think that this editorial ought to be reprinted, redrafted, and sent 
everywhere and given wide circulation because it is a terrific editorial 
that in pithy meaty paragraphs focuses the real nub of the question 
and has some of the answers. 

Now today I only want to make one proposal. 

Chairman Henninos. At your suggestion, Mr. Turchin, we will 
include and make a part of the record the editorial from this Morn- 
ing’s Herald Tribune to which you have referred. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and readsas 
follows :) 
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ExursitT No. 5 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1959] 
CRIME CORE PLAIN To SEE 


Even in a community of New York’s size it is intolerable that the public 
welfare has been subjected to 11 juvenile gang slayings on the streets within this 
calendar year. 

The average citizen who pays his taxes and fears God must wonder on occasion 
why this should be and whether such atrocious stuff has to be endured. 

First as to the causes, it seems to us that a certain common denominator runs 
through each new outburst of jungle subculture. The principals have been 
previously involved with the law. Their home backgrounds are generally de- 
ficient. They have done poorly in school, are chronic truants, and are likely 
labeled with a low order of intelligence. The street gangs afford them only 
too often the chief window on life. 

Now, as has been interminably repeated, these are the minority of New York’s 
youth. The boys and girls (almost entirely boys, incidentally) who get into 
trouble, are only some 1 percent of the entire juvenile population. But they 
constitute the hard core of crime and delinquency. 

Then, if the number is comparatively small, is it not possible to deploy every 
community resource at the point of origin? Let’s concentrate and make up our 
minds that this crisis can and will be licked. 

It is plain stupid to sit on our own hands and plead that there aren’t enough 

licemen on the beat to stop a murder on the steps of Morris High School. We 
could better stop playing sociological footsy with the youth gangs. 

There is no point in trying to force conventional school on youngsters in- 
capable or unwilling. It’s far better that they be allowed to work at a useful 
job. And, if this is impractical, get them off the streets to some place where 
they can be helped. If such refuges don’t exist in sufficient number or quality, 
they ought to be provided. 

In addition to these preventive facilities, let there be enough judges, proba- 
tion officers, detention houses, and correctional institutions to deal swiftly and 
competently with those offenders already past the prevention stage. 

All right, so this will take a lot of money. But perhaps the sum is not so vast 
if attention is focused on the crucial 1 percent of youth. Remove the core, take 
care that the infection doesn’t spread, and keep working at the job. Either 
that, or the core grows in size, cost, and danger. 


Mr. Turcuin. I appreciate that. Iam really very grateful because 
itis so informative iia so really wonderful. 

Chairman Henninos. I have read it myself this morning and have 
the same impression. 

Mr, Turcutn. Now I want to give just one proposal of this confer- 
ence last year and one that I have given a great deal of thought to, 
and I thought that on a Federal—national level this idea ought to be 
adopted. 

On the question of long range prevention of juvenile delinquency 
I think that we ought to have a series of Boys Towns and Girls 
Towns, of youngsters of an early age even from the age of 5 if need be. 

We have so many children now that are illegitimate, that come from 
broken homes, neglected homes or no homes at all, children that sleep 
in subways, in cellers, on rooftops, in parkways, on benches and in 
homes and places of doubtful integrity, children who come from 
homes where there is no father, and as there has been so much testi- 
mony today, homes where one of the parents or both parents are 
drunks, or prostitutes or narcotic addicts, no jobs at all, and all they 
subsist on is the relief and welfare that they get from the city. 

Now if that same amount of money that was given by the city to 
ane these illegitimate children and to these homes, which is not 

for the benefit of the child in any case, and is used for narcotics 
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or drink and other purposes, if this same money or a fraction thereof 
was used to have and promote the series of Boys Towns and Girls 
Towns, we would do a tremendous job. 

Now under the plan the children wouldn’t be taken out of thejp 
environment. ‘They would be left to go in the schools right in the 
neighborhood so there would be no expense as far as their schooling, 

It would be the regular expense of schools that have already beep 
established. But their time of work, their time of study, their leisure 
time would be supervised. They would belong to these dormitory 
like homes where there would be hardly any expense except the ex. 
pense of possibly rehabilitating some abandoned buildings that are go 
prevalent all over the city. 

Now if we could establish these on a pilot project in the cities, oy 
even upstate in other areas, this would be a tremendous boom. I have 
been to the Boys Town of Father Flanagan where I frankly got most 
of my inspiration for the idea. 

I have been to the Boys Town in Italy and the Boys Town in Israel, 
and I can tell you that it works like a charm. You talk about 
conserving our land and conserving our other resources. 

Definitely I agree with you most thoroughly that we ought to con- 
serve our human resources, and which better human resources can we 
have than our youth ? 

Now once a child is born, we cannot just eradicate a child, whether 
he be an illegitimate child or any other kind. He is a human being 
with all the dignities and privileges of any human being. Rather 
than have them as a guest of the State through being a criminal and 
a juvenile delinquent, if we could get him at an early enough age, if 
we could supervise his play, his leisure and his time and give hima 
place where he knows he is wanted, instead of no home at all, this type 
of child will be saved for our civilization and for good citizenship of 
the future. 

When these children become of an age when they can go to school, 
if they are educatable fine. On the other hand, those children that 
have emotional disturbances or other problems and are not educatable, 
we can teach them the skills and the work skills. 

Then when the time comes we can work with labor and manage- 
ment for a program to take these children into labor and into the 
channels of business where these children would have a purpose, would 
have an understanding and a place to go. 

The cost is so fractional against the cost of new jails and then 
new correctional institutions and insane asylums and whatnot that 
we have to do with these children when we have them as our guests 
in other years when we neglect them in their youth more than justifies 
this small outlay in expense. 

Again I want to commend this article in the Herald Tribune for 
handling that particular phase of the subject. I say this can be done. 

I say it must be done. I say that if we don’t do it we fail in the 
challenge of civilization of today. ae 

There is no doubt in my mind that when we have read the statistics 
of the increase of illegitimacy over the past 20 years, it is almost 
frightening to think that that reservoir of humanity, those young 
boys and girls that have never had a chance, that have two strikes 
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against them practically at birth, that we don’t give them that chance, 
which we can do with a very small outlay. ’ ; 

It is for that reason I think definitely certainly on the F ederal 
scale we ought to have these series of boys and girls towns, if you 
will on a pilot basis to begin with. 

Then if proven successful and I know they will be proven success- 
ful, we can get private agencies to do it, other agencies to help, and 
maybe we can give these kids a chance in life and maybe we can solve 
and save some of these horrible scale murder headlines of today. _ 

I am very much involved in this because I have given all my life 
to it. : 

It is one of the reasons why I advocate this to the State legislature. 

And I say to you, Senator and gentlemen of the committee, that 
there is no doubt in my mind that it can be done and it must be done, 
and surely if we had that kind of legislation, I think the boon, the 
benefits and the results we would get would more than justify the 
small outlay that it might require. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Turchin, you are not as old as I am but 
you may remember hearing of the George Junior Republic. 

“ Mr. Turcuin. That is the idea of it. That is exactly another 
phase of it. ’ ; , 

Chairman Hennines. When I went to school in upstate New York 
[heard a great deal about the George Junior Republic back in those 
days. 

Mr. Turcuin. That is wonderful work and I have watched that 
group and this is the general idea of it. A gs 

Chairman Hennincs. We are greatly inspired by your statement 
and I think that what you have suggested is something that certainly 
should have the attention and consideration of if not the Federal 
Government certainly the State officials and it is very gratifying to 
know that a man of your stature and your seniority in the public 
service has made this one of his interests in life and made it an 
absorbing subject of study and consideration. 

Mr. Turcu1n. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninos. As a contributor to the cause, I thank you as 
well as for your doing us the honor of coming here today and being 
with us. 

Mr. Turcuin. Thank you. I will send you a statement, too, which 
I think will help. 

Chairman HENNINGs. We will appreciate any statement which you 
may bring to us. 

Now, before the committee rises for the day, I might read for the 
information of those who are interested a list of tomorrow’s wit- 
nesses seriatim, starting with the Honorable Jacob Javits, U.S. 
Senator from New York, who is not a member of this committee but 
who has been invited to testify and indeed was very anxious to have 
the opportunity to testify, a former Attorney General, as you know, 
of the State of New York. 

The second witness will be the Honorable Samuel Leibowitz, judge 
of the Kings County criminal court over here in Brooklyn. The third 
aon will be Mr. Abraham Stark, president of the New York City 

Touncil. 
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Fourth will be Mr. John M. Braisted, junior district attorney of 
Richmond. 

Fifth will be Mr. Edward Silver, district attorney of Kings County 

The sixth will be Mr. Frank O'Connor, district attorney of Queens 
County. 

Seventh will be Miss Helen Harris, executive director of United 
Neighborhood House of New York, Inc. 

And the eighth will be Mr. Irving Anolik, representing District 
Attorney Daniel Sullivan of the Borough of the Bronx. 

I thank all the ladies and gentlemen for being with us this after. 
noon. 

The committee will now rise to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Thursday, September 24, 1959, in the same room.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SuBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE J UVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
1306, U.S. Courthouse Building, Foley Square, New York, N.Y., 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Also present : Hon. Seymour Halpern, U.S. Representative from the 
Fourth District of New York. 

John Feild, assistant to Senator Hart of Michigan; Arthur H. 
Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, research director; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth T. McGill, chief clerk; Frankie Childers, editorial director; and 
Marvin Fullmer, chief investigator. 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order. 

I want to apologize for a few minutes’ delay in starting. There was 
a wreck on the Manhattan Bridge this morning, and I have had a 
number of telephone calls. A number of witnesses wanted to be put 
on our list today to testify. We can’t accomodate all of them, due to 
the question of time. 

I would first of all like to insert into the record a letter from Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey concerning a bill that he and I introduced 
into the Senate which calls for the establishment of a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and reads as 
follows :) 

EXHIBIT 6 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
September 28, 1959. 
Hon. THoMas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 


U.S. Courthouse, 
New York, N.Y. 


DeaR SENATOR: May I take this opportunity to congratulate your subcommittee 
for instituting this series of hearings on the subject of juvenile delinquency. I 
am confident that these hearings will do a great deal to focus the Nation’s atten- 
tion on this important topic and to spur the Congress to enact legislation designed 
to assist our young people. 

It is important that we not only consider legislation to deal with juveniles 
after they have gotten into difficulty, but also legislation which will prevent 
youngsters from getting into trouble in the first place. 

One such preventive measure is my bill, which you joined in sponsoring, to 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful training and em- 
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ployment for young men, ages 16 to 21, in conservation work on our Dublie 
lands. As you know, this bill has already passed the Senate and I am hopefy 
that the House of Representatives will approve it next session. 

Under the terms of my bill there would be permitted up to 50,000 YCC CDTollegs 
the first year, 100,000 the second year, and 150,000 from the third year on. Th. 
young men who enroll in the YCC would be paid starting wages of $60 a month, 
plus board, room, clothing, and transportation. They would work in small 
groups in our parks and forests under the supervision of professionally trained 
youth counselors and conservationists. 

I am convinced that a good many young people who get in trouble do 0 
because of a lack of attention and a sense of purpose and direction. A Youth 
Conservation Corps would provide a constructive program for young men who 
may not wish to continue in school and have not yet found their niche jp 
life, so to speak. These young men need supervision, training, and a sense of 
being part of a meaningful endeavor. 

The youth of America is our most precious possession and we should expeng 
every effort to provide for the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of oy, 
children and young men and women. 


May I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the printeg 
record of your hearings? 


Very best wishes for successful hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hvusert H. Humpuery, 

The first witness this morning to appear before us is a distinguished 
jurist and former illustrious practitioner of the law, the Honorable 
Samuel Leibowitz who is now Judge of the Kings County criminal 
court. 

Congressman Celler, I was told by Judge Leibowitz that you and 
he had : arranged between you that Judge Leibowi itz was to be the first 
witness. 

Mr. Cetier. I only follow protocol where Members of the House 
and Senate have preference in testifying. 

Mr. Lerspowrrz. May I, as they say in Congress, yield to the Con- 
gressman from Brooklyn? 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Judge. I want to 
assure Congressman Celler that I intended no discourtesy, but I was 
advised that the matter had been arranged between the two gentlemen 
as to who was to be the first witness, and according to the witness list 
handed to me, Judge Leibowitz was the first witness listed. 

However, Congressman Celler was good enough to say that he would 
testify late ‘yesterday afternoon, and we are ase very glad to have 
you here, Congressman Celler. 

Congr essman Celler, as most of $e know, is chairman of the con- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the U.S. House of Representatives, one of 
the ablest and most industrious Members of that body, and an old 
friend of mine. Weare very glad to welcome you here today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Cetiter. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Cetier. I want to compliment you on your conducting these 
hearings in this great metropolitan. city of ours, New York City. 
You are rendering a genuine service in focusing warr ranted publicity 
on this very vexatious : problem of juvenile delinquency, riveting atten- 
tion upon it, dramatizing it so that people will think about it and very 
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likely come up with appropriate remedies to meet this very, very dan- 
serous situation that 1s rampant in our midst and in the midst of many 
communit ies. 

Members of youth gangs have killed 11 boys and girls so far in 1959 
in New York City, and an estimated 100 in the last decade. 

We have been shaken out of our complacency with reports of gang 
warfare, teenage muggings and brutal killings. Shock has been turned 
tocold fear. How can we measure the extent of juvenile delinquency ? 
There are two ways. One is to count the number of cases handled by 
the juvenile authorities and courts throughout the Nation. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
does this. The other is to count the number of police arrests of young 
people. The FBI does this. By either method juvenile delinquency 
is increasing at an alarming rate. From 1948 through 1957 juvenile 
court cases increased 136 percent, while under 17 age population in- 
creased only 27 percent. 

The FBI reveals that from 1948 through 1957 arrests of persons 
under 18 multiplied eight times. In 1948 juveniles under 18 were 
responsible for 4.2 percent of all crimes; in 1957 they were responsible 
for 12.3 percent of all crimes. Now as far as New York is concerned, 
the major responsibility for coping with the problem is vested with 
the New York City Youth Board, the youth division of the police 
department. 

The youth board is comprised of heads of 10 city departments, 17 lay 
members, and a commissioner, and I want to say here and now that 
despite criticism—and criticism comes so easy to some people—the 
youth board and the police department have done a good job in coping 
with juvenile delinquency. They have done much with little. 

In New York City, for example, there are 150 street-fighting gangs 
with a membership of 7,500 youngsters between the ages of 14 and 16. 
In 1958 there were 66,000 lawbreaking juveniles. There are 15 bad 
sections in New York City. 

Negro and Puerto Rican gangs fight those of Italian and Irish races. 
Negro and Puerto Rican gangs war against each other. In East 
Harlem, Puerto Ricans war against each other. In the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, Negroes war against Negroes. These 
gangs have arsenals of guns, revolvers, knives, gravity knives, switch- 
blades, iron pipes, heavy belts, bicycle chains. 

They are well organized with leaders and subleaders. <A history 
of New York, Mr. Senator, reveals era after era of gang warfare. 
With each successive wave of new immigration came racial disturb- 
ances. The Berri Germans battled with the “shanty Irish” who in 
turn tilted with the so-called Italian Dagos, and all converged upon 
the “kikes.” These are the unhappy appellations used to categorize 
those different types of immigrants. Then the victims were the 
gringos and the Negroes; now it is the Puerto Ricans. 

_Aseach race of immigrants became integrated into our economy and 
citizenship the violence stopped only to flare up again with the coming 
of new seed immigrants. There were plenty of juvenile delinquents 
among all these newcomers, so that the problem is not a new problem. 
Somehow or another, however, the old animosities were healed up. 

But now again the trouble is brewing. The Puerto Rican newcomers 
do not yet “belong.” They are unlike, and then we have the dislike 
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of the unlike, and that dislike generates suspicion, and that suspicion 
generates fear. 

The disliked become the victims and they retaliate. What to do 
about it? We must meet the problem head on. Juvenile delinquency 
is not indigenous to New York. It is not indigenous to the United 
States. It appears in Japan, Russia, Germany, Sweden, France, and 
many other countries. We often hear charges that the Puerto Ricans 
are primarily guilty of juvenile delinquency. That is a cruel canard. 
There was little juvenile delinquency in Puerto Rico itself, but when 
the Puerto Ricans here are faced with unfamiliar customs, language 
mores, they have the consequent difficulty of adjustment. 

Such maladjustments create instability and force individuals into 
groups and then again gangs which cause outbursts of disturbances, 

I should like to place in the record, Mr. Senator, a full page ad 
that appeared in the metropolitan dailies yesterday by Puerto Rican 
community groups. They are an imposing list of groups, and that 
statement indicates that these groups of Puerto Ricans or those inter- 
ested in Puerto Ricans are fighting juvenile delinquency vigorously, 
and they say among other things: 5 

Remember that Puerto Ricans are overwhelmingly a law-abiding group. Re. 
member that juvenile delinquency is not confined to Puerto Ricans. Remember 


that Puerto Ricans in New York have a lower delinquency rate than others 
in the same neighborhoods, according to a recent authoritative study. 


May I offer this for the record, unless it has already been put in? 
Chairman Henninos. Representative Celler, 1 happen to have read 
the same statement yesterday and was very much interested in it. It 
will be accepted and made a part of the record. 
(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and reads 
as follows :) 
EXHIBIT 7 


WE Too FIGHT DELINQUENCY 
[Advertisement from the New York World-Telegram and Sun, Sept. 23, 1959] 


It is important that New Yorkers know the whole truth about their fellow 
citizens from Puerto Rico. The way to get this truth is not just by reading 
about the terrible series of juvenile crimes that have afflicted the city. Frankly, 
we think that is how most of our fellow New Yorkers have been learning 
about us. 

Many have jumped to some unfortunate conclusions. But we believe most of 
our fellow New Yorkers to be fairminded and decent. They are troubled. So 
are we. 

Let’s put more facts in the record, because we want you to understand Puerto 
Ricans. 

There are 650,000 of us in this city, of whom one quarter were born here. We 
have come to New York to fill jobs which need to be done. Most of these jobs 
are modest, at the bottom of the traditional U.S. ladder of opportunity. Like 
others who have preceded us—Irish, Germans, Italians, Poles, Jews—some Puerto 
Ricans have already taken important steps upward. There are Puerto Rican 
judges, doctors, teachers, artists, athletes in New York. Thousands are essential 
workers in the garment and other industries. Thousands keep the city’s hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, office buildings, and service industries running. 

Between 85 and 95 percent of us have always been completely self-supporting. 
We earn $575 million a year and pay an estimated $90 million yearly in taxes. 

But don’t let these big numbers fool you. 

We are still largely in the lowest income bracket in the city. Usually, we 
can find housing only in the most overcrowded slums. 

But despite these living conditions which have traditionally bred crime, 
Puerto Ricans are involved in only some 8 percent of the city’s crime, which is 
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roughly equivalent to our proportion of the population. Remember that when 


you see the crime stories. 

Remember that Puerto Ricans are overwhelmingly a law abiding group. 

Remember that juvenile delinquency is not confined to Puerto Ricans. 

Remember that juvenile delinquency was virtually unknown in Puerto Rico 
until recently and is still a minor problem there, compared to New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Paris, London, Tokyo, and even Amsterdam. 

Remember that Puerto Ricans in New York have a lower delinquency rate 
than others in the same neighborhoods, according to a recent authoritative study." 

Nevertheless, we are appalled—as every decent New Yorker is—with the 
recent outbreak of violence among the young. Two weeks ago the leaders of 162 
organizations, representing virtually all of the Puerto Ricans in the city, met and 
adopted a crash program ; to fight juvenile delinquency. W e and other civic 
groups have worked hard in this field before, but present circumstances clearly 
require a greatly expa nded and accelerated effort. ; : 

That effort is already underway. We are enlisting the active support of 
more and more of our teachers, lawyers, church leaders, social workers, and busi- 
nessmen. We are recruiting more and more Puerto Rican volunteers to serve on 
staffs of boys’ clubs, community centers, settlement houses, big brother groups, 


and other social and recreational agencies fighting juvenile delinquency. 
We are appealing to Puerto Rican parents through the Spanish language press 


and radio to adopt a program for strengthening family ties and control. 


are immediate measures. 


These 


We are also launching a long-range community effort to get at the social and 
economic roots of juvenile delinquency in close cooperation with city, State, and 


private agencies. 


It would help us if more New Yorkers understood that their fellow citizens 
from Puerto Rico are not a dangerous and criminal element because of the 


actions of a few youths. 


We are doing and will do all we can. 


Our resources are limited. But with 


the cooperation and understanding of other New Yorkers, we are confident that 
we can make a real contribution toward curbing juvenile delinquency. 


PUERTO RICAN COMMUNITY SELF-HELP 
PROGRAM 


Post Office Box 435, New York 36, N.Y. 


Representing Organizations Shown 
Below 


Hispanic American Women’s Associa- 
tion 

Lares Civie Association 

Aguadilla Association 

Barceloneta Association, Inc. 

Association of Sons of Patillas, Inc. 

Lajas Civic Association 

Association of Puerto Rican Teachers 

Association of Latin American Parents 
of Astoria 

Spanish American Plectricians Associa- 
tion 

Puerto Rican Postal Workers Associa- 
tion 

Spanish American Taxi Drivers Asso- 
ciation 

Spanish American Association of Evan- 
gelical Women 

Guayama Cultural Association 

Pan American Women’s Association 

St. Benedict the Moor R. GC. Church 

Borinquen Social Club 


Bushwick-Williamsburgh Civic Associa- 
on 





Caborrojo Association 

Caribe Democratic Club 

Civic Orientation Center, Inc. 

Ciales Social Club 

Latin American Writers and Poets 
Circle 

Adjuntas Club 

Hormigueros Civie Club 

Corozal Social Club 

Ponce Civic Social Club of New York 

Inter-American Cuban Club 

Sons of Isabela Club 

Club Fraternal Regeneracién 

Chelsea Neighbors Club of 
Guild 

Rio Grande Association 

Vega Baja Club 

Spanish American Committee of the 
Bronx 

West Side Spanish Committee 

Council of Brooklyn Organizations 

Council of Puerto Rican and Spanish 
American Organizations 

Puerto Rican, Parade 

District 65, AFL-CIO 

El Diario de Nueva York 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Resurrection 

Federation of Hispanic Adventist Youth 
of New York 


Hudson 


*“The Puerto Rican Study,” 19 3-57, 
ate eee a udy 5 sponsored by the board of education of the city 
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Federation of Hispanic Athletic Leagues 


Federation of Hispanic Societies 
First Kardecian Church 

Fuerza Unida Puertorriquefia 
Puerto Rican Cultural Foundation 


Good Neighbor Community Center and 


Church 
Grace Methodist Church 


Hispanic Division, Mariners’ Temple 


Baptist Church 


Hispanic Association Pro Higher Edu- 


eation 
Holy Agony R. C. Church 
Sons of Guayanilla 
Sons of Humacao 
Hispanic Young Adult Association 
Boricua Brotherhood 
Catholic Daughters of America 
Advent Lutheran Church 
Central: Baptist Church 
Bethesda Christian Church 
Primitive Christian Church, Ine. 
Pentecostal Christian Church 
John 3:16 Church 


Presbyterian Church of the Crossroads 


Holy Family Episcopal Church 
Instituci6én Penolana 
Institute of Puerto Rico 

Good Shepherd Church 

La Prensa 

La Hermosa Church 

Local 22, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 23, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 62, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 66, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 132, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 142, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 91, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 98, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 99, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Local 105, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 


Local 802, American Federation of 


Musicians, AFL-CIO 
Milagrosa Catholic Sport League 
United Puerto Rican Republicans 
Latin American Orientation Society 
Hispanic Sporting League 
United Brothers Lodge No. 1142 
Los Amigos Social Club 
Brothers of Truth Lodge No. 11736 
Macedonia Pentecostal Church 
Metropolitan Goodwill Club 
Miraflores Social Club 


New York City Central Labor Council, 


AFL-CIO 
United Nations Baseball League 
Fajardo Organization 


Our Lady of Esperanza R. C. Church 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 


R. C. Church 


Our Lady Queen of Angels R. C. Church 


Our Lady of Sorrows R. C. Church 


Pan American Benevolent Merchants 


Association 
Puerto Rican Bay Ridge Social Club 


Puerto Rican Civil Service Employees 


Association 


Puerto Rican Tenants Association 

Puerto Rican Veterans Postal Workers 
Association . 

Puerto Rican Workers Association 

Puerto Rican Hispanic Leadership 
Forum 

Puerto Rican Bar Association 

Puerto Rican Scholarship Fund 

First Spanish Baptist Church 

First Presbyterian Church of Wasp. 
ington Heights 

Polytechnic Alumni Association 

Puertorriquefios Progresistas, Ine. 

’an American Lodge 1124, Fraternidad 
Acacia 

Light of the Antilles Lodge 

Amparo Latino Lodge 

Luz del Faro Lodge 

Voluntad y Unién Lodge No. 11277 

Second Spanish Evangelical Chureh 

Spanish Grocers Association 

Spanish Division Liberal Party 

Spanish Medical Association 

Sociedad Auténtica Guayanillense, Ine, 

Spanish American Youth Bureau 

Viejos Amigos Society 

sarceloneta Fraternal Society 

Sons of Moca Society, Ine. 

Puerto Rican Newspaper Men and 
Writers 

Sixty-Fifth Infantry Regiment Post, 
American Legion 

St. Athanasius R. C. Church 

St. Bernard’s R. C. Church 

St. Nicholas of Tolentine R. C. Church 

St. Paul R. C. Church 

St. Rose of Lima R. C. Church 

St. Stephen R. C. Church 

Salinas Social and Sporting Club, Ine. 

Guayanilla Society 

Sons of Gurabo Society 

Hispanie Society of St. Christopher 
Church 

Buenos Amigos Society 

Santa Isabel Civie Society 

Arecibo Civie Society 

Sons of Jayuya Fraternal Society 

Hispanic Fraternal Society 

Luz del Porvenir Society 

Utuado Society 

Cayey Society 

Solidaridad Puertorriquena 

Spanish American Citizens Clubs of 
Queens 

Hispanic Society of Social Workers 

Spanish Catholie Action 

Soundview Presbyterian Church 

Triboro Republican Club 

Union Rincoena 

WWRL, Spanish program 

WHOM, Spanish program 

WPOW, Spanish program 

WBNX, Spanish program 

Yabucoa Social Club 

Zion Luthern Church 
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Chairman Henntnos. I happen to have had naval duty in Puerto 
Rico and served there some 9 months before the last war and came 
to be very fond of the Puerto Rican people and by and large found 
them to be good people. | 

I'm glad you made that observation. Thankyou. | 

Mr. Cetier. A strange phenomenon that accompanies juvenile de- 
jinquency is as follows: 


Even more disturbing than the increase in the number and savagery of the 
offenses is the fact that more and more young people who get into trouble seem 
to act without understandable motive or provocation or to feel a noticeable 
guilt for what they have done. 


That comes from a very interesting article that appeared in the Re- 

orter magazine under the title “What Can We Do About ‘J.D.’?” by 
Virginia P. Held. I commend that to you, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. I subscribe to the Reporter and have read 
the article and am glad you are offering it. It will be accepted and 
made a part of the record if you have a copy. 

Mr. Cetter. Yes, I have it. 

Chairman Henninos. If you haven’t I will submit my own copy. 

Mr. Cetier. I have a copy right here and I will place it in the 
record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and reads 
as follows :) 


ExHIBIT 8 
THE FORMLESS YEARS—WHAT CAN WE Do Azsoot “J.D.’’? 
(By Virginia P. Held) 


There has probably never been a moment in history when adults were not 
shocked by what they regarded as an unprecedented wave of bad behavior among 
children and adolescents. But in our time reports of gang warfare in the streets, 
teenage muggings, and senseless killings have turned shock to cold fear. Juve- 
nile delinquency, particularly in the United States, has come to be considered 
one of the most urgent social problems of the day, and the epidemic of arrogance 
and crime seems to be spreading so fast that it obliterates the best efforts society 
can make to control it—or even to understand it. 

There are two major ways of measuring juvenile delinquency statistically. 
One is to count the number of cases handled by juvenile courts throughout the 
country; this is done by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The other is to count the (quite different) number of 
police arrests of young people; this is done by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

By either measure, juvenile delinquency is increasing. From 1948 through 
1957, the latest year for which complete figures are available, juvenile-court cases 
increased 136 percent while the under 17 population increased only 27 percent. 
According to the FBI statistics, from 1948 through 1957 recorded arrests of 
persons under 18 multiplied 8 times; there were 7 times as many arrests for as- 
saults, 4 times as many for burglaries, and 8 times as many for thefts. And in 
the last 5 years, juvenile arrests for murder and nonaccidental killings have in- 
creased more than 2% times. In 1948, persons under 18 were held responsible 
for 4.2 percent of all crimes ; in 1957 for 12.3 percent. 

Of course, statistics can be misleading. Definitions both of who a juvenile 
is and of what constitutes delinquency vary widely from State to State and 
even from court to court. And as Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick have 
pointed out in their book “Major Social Problems” : 

“A rising rate of delinquency may reflect an increase in the willingness of 
adults to place juveniles under court jurisdiction. Delinquency figures repre 
sent delinquency acts reported. Their increase may mean more delinquency, 
but it also may mean more avid reporting. For example, police, parent and 
neighbor attitudes may influence the extent to which they are willing to report 
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delinquent acts. As urban neighborhoods, especially in slum areas, become less 
cohesive, less homogeneous, and less marked by community feeling, we may expect 
people to be less indulgent and less protective.” 

Both the press and the public are certainly paying more attention to the cop. 
duct of teen-agers than they used to, and there would seem to be a distinct 
possibility that the FBI’s category of miscellaneous violations of State ang 
local laws has been swelled with a number of cases that would once have been 
called youthful pranks but are now classified as “J.D.” 

But even after statistical inflation has been discounted, most experts in the 
field are convinced that the recent simultaneous increases in court cases ang 
police arrests represent a real social trend that society can ignore only at its 
own peril. Above all, there is no blinking the fact that serious crimes by jnye 
niles, such as burglary and assault, have increased greatly in the past few years, 

What a number of people who deal with juvenile delinquents find even more 
disturbing than the increase in the number and savagery of the offenses is the 
fact that more and more of the young people who get into trouble seem to act 
without understandable motive or provocation, and to feel no noticeable guilt 
for what they have done. Destruction for the sheer joy of destroying erupts 
in the most surprising places. In prosperous Maplewood, N.J., a gang of boys 
broke into the junior high school, wrecked classrooms, poured kerosene over 
library books, and set the school ablaze, causing $300,000 worth of damage. 
During a 3-month period there were six less costly but similar outbreaks of 
vandalism in relatively prosperous New York suburbs. 

Many juvenile murders are the result of gang warfare, which has become 
increasingly vicious as it has become more highly organized. (One expert at- 
tributes this to the “technological advance” in the weaponry employed by the 
gangs.) But the number of children and teenagers who senselessly murder close 
family members is also increasing. After killing his mother, father, and brother, 
an 18-year-old Massachusetts boy said it never would have happened if his 
parents had let him spend his $150 savings on a car. 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 


New York State Assemblyman Max Turchin recently conducted a conference 
on juvenile delinquency attended by 300 public officials and social workers. Its 
purpose was to prepare a series of bills dealing with delinquency to be intro 
duced in the State legislature. When I asked him what he and the conference 
members considered the major causes of delinquency, he said with impatience, 
“Well. This conference didn’t concern itself with that. We assumed every- 
one knows the causes of delinquency. What we need is to do something about 
the problem.” 

In his widely read book “The Shook-up Generation,” New York Times corre. 
spondent Harrison Salisbury says we have delinquency not because we don’t 
know how to prevent it “but because we do not have enough interest or energy 
to do the things we already know will bring an end to delinquency. We do not 
lack knowledge. We lack the will.” 

But in the face of so much senseless brutality, it sometimes seems as if we 
lack both will and knowledge. 

A number of earnest attempts have been made to understand and explain 
what causes juvenile delinquency. Sometimes a particular theory has been 
hailed by its enthusiasts as “the” explanation, but while many specific diagnoses 
have been helpful, the extent and the virulence of the epidemic still seems as 
baffling as it is frightening. 

One recurring idea is that poverty causes delinquency. And yet several 
studies were made in the 1940’s—notably one by Lowell Carr and another by 
David Bogan—which showed that delinquency rates decrease in periods of 
widespread unemployment and increase in periods of prosperity. 

Another diagnosis blames overcrowding and bad housing. And yet the middle- 
class suburbs are certainly not without their share of trouble and there is ample 
evidence that many a human slum festers behind the smooth exteriors of the new 
low-cost housing projects, which often breed their own gangs and have above 
average delinquency rates. 

Still another theory focuses on bad neighborhoods, considered in terms of 
inhabitants and mores rather than in terms of bricks and mortar. The map 
of New York’s youth board services reveals that the most troubled areas are 
those with high concentrations of new immigrants and the poor. But even 80, 
there is no getting around the fact that for every slum child who becomes 4 
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delinquent a great many do not 4 the theory does not help to explain the operation 
of crucial factors within the individual. : 

Still another theory, whose validity is accepted with varying degrees of 
emphasis by most experts in the field, puts the blame on broken homes. But 
an impressive study made by Harvard’s Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck makes it 
clear that the way a child’s parents treat him is more important than the way 
they treat each other. j : ; 

At present the most popular theory about juvenile delinquency seems to be 
that it is caused by psychiatric disturbance. Not only psychiatrists but a vast 
number of social workers, teachers, and laymen, tend to feel that any boy who 
gets into trouble is the victim of uncontrollable forces within himself and is 
above all in need of psychiatric help. As summed up by Kate Friedlander in 
“The Psycho-Analytic Approach to Juvenile Delinquency,” “Delinquency is a 
disease of society, just as cancer, for instance, isa disease of the individual, 
and “The delinquent himself suffers by his antisocial behavior much more than 
society.” And yet analysts working with the Gluecks found that only 7 percent 
of the 500 delinquents they studied had any marked psychopathic tendencies, 
and they found far fewer neurotics among the delinquents than among a similar 
number of nondelinquents. 

It has frequently been asserted that delinquent children feel unwanted and 
insecure and that these feelings drive them into antisocial behavior. As Dr. 
Buell Gallagher, president of the City College of New York, has expressed it: 
“Byery child who feels rejected is a potential delinquent.” The Gluecks, how- 
ever, found that among the group they studied, feelings of being unwanted and 
unloved, and tendencies toward insecurity and anxiety were even more prevalent 
among the nondelinquents than among the delinquents. There is obviously some 
yalue in each of the various specific theories that have been advanced to explain 
what causes juvenile delinquency, but it seems pretty clear that no one of them 
provides all the answers. 

THE GLUECK STUDY 


It is generally agreed that the most comprehensive scientific study of the 
importance that can be ascribed to various social, psychological, and physical 
factors in the makeup of juvenile delinquents is that which has been provided 
in recent years by the Gluecks. Working with a staff of anthropologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians, social workers, and statisticians, Professor Glueck and 
his wife compared 500 persistently delinquent boys with 500 nondelinquent ones. 
The two groups were matched as closely as possible by age (11 to 17), ethnic 
derivation (mostly English, Italian, and Irish), general intelligence, and resi- 
dence in underprivileged urban neighborhoods with high delinquent rates. An 
effort was made to keep these factors constant in the two groups so that other 
factors could be measured with less interference. Some of the nondelinquents 
had occasionally hopped trucks, sneaked into movies, even snitched something 
from the 5 and 10. But this behavior was occasional or accidental and quickly 
given up. The delinquents, on the other hand, had an official history of per- 
sistent burglary, larceny, assault, causing a public disturbance, and so on. 

The Gluecks found that the tendency toward delinquency appears remarkably 
early in a boy’s life: 48 percent of the delinquents started to misbehave per- 
sistently when they were 7 years old or less, another 39 percent when 8 to 
10 years old. 

The Gluecks also discovered that they could predict delinquency with con- 
siderable accuracy. By a complicated weighted scoring of parents’ answers 
to a list of questions about how they would act in certain situations, they 
evaluate the following five elements of the preschool child’s life: affection of 
mother for boy, affection of father for boy, supervision of boy by mother, 
discipline of boy by father, and cohesiveness of family. The New York City 
Youth Board used the Glueck prediction table for 220 514- to 64-year-old boys 
entering the city’s schools and was able to predict with 89 percent accuracy 
which ones would become school behavior problems 4 years later. 

Useful as the Gluecks’ prediction table is, of course it does not explain what 
causes juvenile delinquency. A number of factors, notably the possession 
of a muscular physique and a high energy output, were found to be important, 
and in general the studies the Gluecks have completed so far would seem to indi- 
cate that juvenile delinquency is not caused by any single factor in and of itself 
but results from the interaction of various social processes with the biological 
and psychological makeup of individuals. During the last few years there 
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has been a good deal less emphasis placed on single cure-alls for juvenile q 
linquency by the private and public agencies that are concerned with the prob} 
A more modest pluralism has replaced nearly all vestiges of fanaticism 2 
unequivocal theories, and new approaches are constantly being tried in <a 
to make use of a variety of interdependent techniques. = 


REACHING THE HOPELESS 


One _such experiment is pavement-pounding social work. 
City Youth Board found that about one-quarter of the families producing 
delinquents were producing about three-quarters of them. These families Me 
often the one given up as “hopeless” by most social agencies: they ‘oun 
far gone to ask an agency for assistance and too unreliable to keep appoine. 
ments with the social workers in the agency's office. The new approach ig t 
go out and find them, persuade them to accept assistance, and try to help the 
children before they get into trouble. “Reaching” has become the youth titi 
slogan. (In fact, it has just about taken over the place. When I went to get 
some information about the youth board’s work, I was given a series of pam. 
phlets: “Reaching the Group,’ “How They Were Reached,” “Reaching the 
Unreached Family,” “Reaching Teenagers,” and “Reaching the Unreached,") 

A youth board report estimates that 41 percent of the children “reacheq” 
through this program showed “a better adjustment” afterwards. But 31 percent 
of those who refused to cooperate got better adjusted all by themselves; and 
back in 1951 an evaluation of the exhaustive Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
showed that sustained treatment of a group of Massachusetts boys by social 
workers who sought out the boys and their families and attempted to provide 
help, friendly advice, and, affection over a period of up to 8 years had no 
significant effect whatever on the delinquency rate of this group as compared 
to a similar group that was not given such attention. 

Another avenue of attack by the New York City Youth Board is the street club 
project. Some 90 workers take to the streets to find youthful gangs, hang around 
with them, gain the confidence of their members, arrange truces between gangs, 
and redirect their energies. They help the boys find jobs, hold dances, and stay 
out of trouble. In effect, they are trying to bring these youngsters out of the 
jungle into 20th-century society. Or it might be more accurate to call the goal 
middle-class respectability. As Marjorie Rittwagen, a psychiatrist for the New 
York children’s courts, has put it: “By the time a gang gets to the point of at- 
tending a dance in a gray flannel suit in a hall they’ve hired themselves, with a 
band and a hatcheck room and police patrolling the block, they have changed 
from a war gang to a social, or smooth club, and the street-club workers * * * 
consider the job finished.” 

A veneer of middle-class respectability apparently cannot, however, provide 
immunity against the spreading epidemic of delinquency. Although most of the 
more obvious elements of social disintegration are not to be observed along the 
comfortably tree-lined streets of suburbia, juvenile crime is on the increase there 
too. Figures are harder to get because there is more covering up: when a sub- 
urban boy steals a car, his father rushes to the station house, offers to compen- 
sate the man from whom his son “borrowed” the car, and the incident is forgotten. 
In the city, a Puerto Rican boy caught doing the same thing would be in major 
trouble. Again, when a middle-class youth refuses either to study or to earn a 
living, the chances are that his family will let him sponge off them to support his 
idleness; a boy in the slums may feel more temptation to pick up easy money, 
through crime. 

And yet there is evidence of an increase of crime among privileged children. 
A New York Times survey of various suburban counties reported that their de- 
linquency is increasing much faster than their populations. Between 1950 and 
1957 the population of Bergen County in New Jersey increased 23 percent, juve- 
nile court cases 127 percent for Essex the figures were 9 percent and 68 percent; 
for Union 19 percent and 133 percent. 


The New York 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 


But even if it could be proved that poverty and slum conditions had nothing 
whatever to do with juvenile delinquency, it is only natural that society’s great- 
est sympathy and concern should be focused on the unfortunate children who 
have to grow up in the crowded squalor of our big cities. Twenty-seven percent 
of the people of Manhattan are in rooming houses, often paying a hundred 
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dollars a month for the privilege of living four, five, or six in a single room, 
with a toilet in the hall that may or may not be in working order. Little children 
are left to their own devices out on the streets late at night because their 

rents are sitting on their beds. _ Older children have nowhere to study and 
qsually no one to commend them if they manage to get good marks. Instead 
of being under the watchful eye of a minister or t sacher or relative, they are 
transients in decaying neighborhoods where “T didn’t see nothin’ is the one 
cardinal rule and where racial friction frequently breaks out into violence. 

The family life of many city children is scarcely conducive to good behavior. 
In a group of 20,000 multiproblem families known to the New York City Youth 
joard, 27 percent of the fathers are drug addicts or alcoholics, 16 percent of 
the mothers are mentally ill, 28 percent of the fathers have deserted their 
families, 12 percent of the mothers have abused their children by beatings 
or cruelty. : ; : : 

One official I talked to about juvenile delinquency in New York said that, 
after all, large numbers of extremely primitive people are pouring into our cities 
and one can’t expect too much from them. And yet it sometimes seems as if 
it takes 2 or 3 years of living in one of our big cities to make the newcomers 
really primitive. The delinquency rate in Puerto Rico is extremely low, about 
2 per thousand compared to Manhattan’s 50 per thousand, and East Harlem’s 76. 


SOME STATISTICS ON BACKGROUND AND BEHAVIOR? 
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Percent Percent 

5 to 13 changes of residence Hedbotasdhenduat , ae 55 | 36 
l4or more changes of residence. - .- ; ‘ bel 24 5 
Stole rides or hopped trucks ‘ ; , 92 24 
Kept late hours : 9] - 
Smoked at early age- . ‘ 90 23 
Sneaked into theaters- isaee j 67 | 10 
Destroyed property - - - -- ‘ | 62 a 
Ran away from home 59 | 1 
Attended movies 3 or more times a week__ _- , 15 il 
Played in distant neighborhoods -_-__ r ees 87 4 
Played at home- -- - - bidicterd ; ; 42 93 
Played at playgrounds. - - - : 29 61 
Member of a gang ‘ 56 1 
Played with delinquents __- ‘ 9s 7 
Companions predominantly older ‘ : | 44 | 10 
Only occasional or no church attendance... 61 33 
Attended from 2 to 4 schools.............---- . : 37 66 
sneee 6. Or more echools. ..... .....<.0cese.0---+.-.-.- scoub 59 32 
NE GE PUNO sas ns ob somtiinenanncnnamne mneeie - 46 | 27 
NG oo cave cancoons as sapien Roan aerated 41 8 
Markedly dislikes school. - _- ; eR Ae es 61 10 
Dislikes school because unable to learn or feels inferior. es impudent. $5235 47 | 78 
Dislikes school because of restrictions and routine or lack of interest... _.-__- 46 | 15 
Seriously or persistently misbehaved in school ; an) 95 | 17 
First school misbehavior before age 12-__ ie oe hl 81 | 33 
Occasional or persistent truancy~ i eet i su , 95 ll 
Truancy began before age 12-__ tos Pee a Scngiarell 75 | 32 


! Selected items from tables concerning a study of 500 delinquents and 500 nondelinquents in Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck’s ‘‘ Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency’’ (Harvard University Press). 


One of the most ambitious programs to help city children make the best of 
their environment has been planned for New York’s lower East Side. Called 
mobilization for youth, its purpose is to saturate the district for 6 years with 
the best that city and private agencies can offer in social work and recreational 
facilities as well as psychological, psychiatric, and welfare services. The ef- 
fectiveness of the program will be carefully evaluated and the results should 
show pretty clearly whether juvenile delinquency can be controlled to any ap- 
preciable degree by merely increasing the kinds of services we have tried in the 
past—or whether they must be supplemented by some radically new approaches 
to the problem. Although the sponsors are convinced that programs like 
mobilization for youth can do a great deal of good for a great many children 
Whose needs are desperate, they are realistic about the difficulties they face: 

“Statistics indicate that in New York, on a citywide basis, the rate of 
juvenile delinquency and youthful crime increased in 2 years nearly 30 per- 
cent * * * in the neighborhood of the lower East Side, the rate of increase was 
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even greater * * * 75 percent. Thus * * * in spite of vigorous, intellige 

well-meaning efforts on the part of a multiplicity of public and voluntar 
agencies, including the schools, the churches, the social agencies, the police the 
courts, the civic organizations, and other groups, as well as the residents the : 
Selves, the neighborhood continues to lose ground in its struggle to control the 
deviant behavior of its children and youth and in its efforts to promote mo ; 
constructive, socially acceptable patterns of behavior. This critica] situation 
is, of course, not unique to this neighborhood. Rather, it appears to be the 
common experience * * *,” . 

“TT’s NOT MY FAULT” 


The roots of juvenile delinquency apparently run very deep, and while con 
ceding that society must do all it can to meet desperate need through such 
programs as mobilization for youth, a number of thoughtful people who hay 
worked with juvenile delinquents are coming to feel that society might do well 
to reexamine some of its basic assumptions about preventing delinquency 

One of the most outspoken among those who would like to see a number of 
changes take place in current thinking about the needs of children is Dr, Melitta 
Schmideberg, director of the Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of of. 
fenders. This is a tax-exempt welfare organization to which offenders in the 
New York area are referred for treatment by the courts and by public and Dri- 
vate social agencies. Dr. Schmideberg deals with hundreds of young delinquents 
each year, as well as with many children who come to her as private patients for 
psychiatric care. She has done similar work in England, and has written three 
books and more than 60 articles in psychoanalytic and psychiatric journals 

Dr. Schmideberg emphasizes that each society must expect the crimes that are 
tolerated or sometimes even encouraged by popular attitudes. Punishing the few 
individuals who have actually committed an offense has far less effect than the 
aoe society in general disapproves of and suppresses the very idea of a particu. 
ar crime. 

In the last year for which the figures are available, there were 133 arrests of 
children under 18 in the United States for murder and nonaccidental killing, 
Dr. Schmideberg notes that the comparable figures for European countries are 
a great deal smaller, and in some civilizations homicide committed by children 
is practically unheard of. Perhaps, she suggests, our delinquency rates are in- 
creasing because our society simply does not sufficiently abhor and disapprove 
of the many acts of violence, brutality, theft, and destruction in which its 
youth indulges. 

Dr. Schmideberg has made a study of child murderers in this country and 
points out that in recent years a number of disturbing cases have appeared; 
children in what would appear to be model homes who have murdered members 
of their immediate family, often their parents, and who show little emotion and 
almost no remorse about the deed; the provocation has in most cases been quite 
trifling, but sometimes the murder has been carefully planned and prepared. 

“Most psychiatrists who have studied child murderers,” Dr. Schmideberg told 
me, “do not feel able to explain their mentality adequately. While they are 
obviously not normal, it is too glib merely to call them ‘sick,’ ‘psychopathic,’ or 
‘schizophrenic.’” She feels that many of the young offenders have simply never 
acquired a sense of wrongness of cruelty and brutality and that what has pushed 
them into crime has often been not an uncontrollable impulse but simply an 
uncontrolled one. 

In sympathizing with the agony of the young offender, Dr. Schmideberg argues, 
we fail to realize that a growing number experience no agony at all. The attempt 
to provide humane treatment and psychiatric therapy for delinquents has some- 
times had the unfortunate side effect of leading them to take their offenses 
lightly. 

“A 15-year-old boy came here the other day,” Dr. Schmideberg told me, “with 
a handful of clippings that said delinquency is the fault of the parents, and that 
parents should talk with and try to understand their children. He said his 
parents didn’t understand him, so it wasn’t his fault that he held up a store.” 
Another delinquent blamed his mother, saying she was impossibly neurotic: she 
made him straighten up his room. “One would like to simply laugh at these 
cases,” Dr. Schmideberg said, “but one can’t, because they have unfortunately 
become quite typical.” 

Many of the youngsters, Dr. Schmideberg sees have already been to training 
schools or to jail. “When I ask them why they were sent there, they tell me the 
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judge didn’t like them, or their lawyer was no good, or the jury was rigged. 
Almost never do they Say ‘I stole,’ or ‘I shot a man, as did the English youngsters 
j worked with; and almost never do they feel any guilt. ; 

pr. Schmideberg feels that our society has allowed itself to be dominated by 
its children to a dangerous degree. “Every generation rebels against the preced- 
ing one and is only too prone to see its faults. We have been too ready, to see 
jn Victorian restrictions and inhibitions the cause of all neuroses and almost all 
the ills against which we try to protect our children. By now the problem is the 
yery opposite. While the demands on the parent and teacher—to be fair, con- 
sistent, patient, and tolerant—have been increasing, the demands on the child 
have been lowered to such a degree he grows up without adequate conscience, 
self-control, or willpower. He is excessively self-centered, and takes quite reason- 
able restraint or reprimand as an affront.” 

Instead of humoring the child who is preoccupied with his own emotions and 
problems—as most children are—Dr. Schmideberg claims that it is the job of 
parents, teachers, and psychiatric workers to modify rather than increase the 
child’s self-centeredness. And instead of concentrating almost entirely on chang- 
ing the factors that may incline a child toward delinquency—poverty, a father 
who drinks, aggressive impulses, and so on—we should look a bit more at how he 
can be brought to overcome and control his tendencies to misbehave. 

Dr. Schmideberg finds it impossible, with almost all the young offenders she 
sees, to appeal to any deterrent short of institutionalization. One cannot appeal 
to the children’s religious beliefs—only a small fraction of them have any—or 
to their conscience or their concern for their families or neighbors. _The only 
thing one can appeal to in the majority of cases is their dislike of being locked 
up, and even this is not very effective until they have had a taste of it. ; 

Punishment has become highly unpopular during the last few generations. 
But Dr. Schmideberg thinks that since children are not born with an innate 
appreciation of good conduct they have to acquire it through learning, and she 
approves, as an aid in teaching them, of “justified and moderate punishment— 
including spanking—by both parent and teachers.” (Of course she adds that 
the indiscriminate and groundless beatings some parents give their children 
can produce far worse results than permissiveness. ) 


LAYING IT ON THE LINE 


Another person whose extensive experience with young delinquents has led 
him to be concerned about present attitudes toward children and adolescents 
in this country is Judge Peter T. Farrell. A senior and administrative judge 
of Queens County Court in New York, Judge Farrell handles what are known 
as youthful offenders. In New York, juvenile courts deal with children up to 
only 16 years. But between the ages of 16 and 19, a youngster brought to court 
can be, and nearly always is, given a “youthful offender” status; he must have 
a lawyer, but he is tried without a jury (as are juvenile delinquents) ; if found 
guilty he is convicted as a youthful offender, not as a criminal; and if he is 
later asked on an application blank whether he has ever been convicted of a 
crime, his answer can be “No.” Youthful offenders are generally put on 
probation. 

Judge Farrell considers himself progressive and points out that he puts as 
high a proportion of youngsters on probation as any other judge on his level in 
the city; he also hopes for the day when every criminal court will have a psycho- 
logical and psychiatric diagnostic and treatment clinic. But he submits that 
“There has developed in our society the idea that misconduct is always ab- 
normal, and what the law calls crime is to be explained largely in terms of 
causes beyond the control of the criminal. The philosophy of responsibility has 
been replaced by the philosophy of excuse. * * * The philosophy of excuse has 
for a generation, in my opinion, undermined the moral, the legal, and the social 
responsibilities upon which the stability of our culture must repose. The link- 
ing of misbehavior to the maladjustments and to forces beyond the control of 
the individual offender may frequently be justified but not so often as to warrant 
a general philosophy of law which has lost sight of the normal standards of in- 
dividual responsibility and of personal freedom. * * * Responsibility should be 
the universal norm, and excuse the challenged exception.” 

Judge Farrell’s probation department, like a number of others, operates on the 
assumption that though psychiatric disturbance, emotional difficulty, or eco- 
homie deprivation may often contribute and sometimes be decisive in causing 
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delinquency, poor moral training is a major factor. It is the business of Parents 
to teach their children to do right and avoid wrong, and too many parents are 
unable or unwilling to do so. Yet between the parents and the court, almogt no 
one steps in to fill the gap: neither teachers nor social workers nor psychiatrists 
consider moral education their responsibility. The nonjudgmental approach 
has become standard, and increasingly the public mentors of children do not even 
indicate disapproval. ‘All behavior, even the most seemingly reprehensible 
serves some need of the individual,” a high official dealing with delinquents told 
me, “and it isn’t for us to judge it.” 

In contrast, the probation officers in Judge Farrell’s department don’t hesitate 
to instruct a boy under their surveillance in such practical matters as how to 
spend his time and his money, what places and people to stay away from, and 
what the standards of behavior are that he is required to maintain. And a). 
ways behind the probation officer’s directions is the authority of the court, 

Highty-five percent of the boys Judge Farrell puts on probation have no further 
trouble with the law, a much higher rate of success than can be claimed by most 
programs. A program for psychiatric treatment in three cities was considered 
successful in being able to keep half of its boys from reverting to crime within 
2 years. 

THE ERA OF GARBLED FREUD 


Therrising level of youthful misbehavior in our schools is a matter of deep 
concern to Emil Tron, president of the New York High School Teachers Associg- 
tion. To illustrate the current conditions under which teachers must work, he 
cites the case of a teacher who showed a boy who was causing a disturbance 
at a basketball game to the door; the next day the teacher was charged with 
assault and battery and forced to defend himself in court. Mr. Tron makes it 
clear that he doesn’t hope for a return of the whipping post. But he feels that 
there must be a change from the current situation in which schoolchildren fee] 
immune from punishment and teachers helpless to maintain order. He 1s con- 
vinced that the major change must come in the early grades with the very 
young children, where habits of attention and courtesy should be established, 

In the fairly representative view of Mrs. Gladys Harburger, president of the 
United Parents Association of New York City, “The good teacher earns respect 
because he cares for his students. They respect him because he merits their 
respect.” But Mr. Tron and a growing number of other teachers believe that 
many children lack respect not because they are seriously disturbed or because 
the teacher is unworthy but because teachers have been prevented from using 
even minimal authority. 

When a reported for the New York World-Telegram and Sun, doing a stint 
as a teacher in a Brooklyn junior high school, complained to a dean about how 
some boys slept in his classes, the dean told him: “You should stop and consider 
the boy’s condition before you wake him. Some of these kids stay out all night 
on benders and need sleep the next day.” <A fellow teacher who had been sent 
sprawling to the floor by one of his students told the reporter that school author- 
ities don’t look kindly on a teacher who hurts a student, even in self-defense. 
Such a teacher is unlikely ever to receive a higher license. 

A wry saying has been making the round in public schools recently to the 
effect that “The teachers are afraid of the principal, the principal is afraid of 
the supervisor, the supervisor is afraid of the parents and the PTA, and the 
parents are afraid of their kids. The kids, they ain’t afraid of nobody.” 

The many misinterpretations of child psychology that affects popular attitudes 
in this country today are a source of deep concern to Dr. Majorie Rittwagen, the 
staff psychiatrist for New York City’s children’s courts who was mentioned 
earlier. Dr. Rittwagen considers that there are four main causes of delinquency. 
About the first two—neglectful, disturbed parents and crowded neighborhoods 
with shifting populations—there is much awareness, though often a sad lack 
of facilities for treatment. But about the third and fourth major causes—the 
schools and the frightening absence of any beliefs and values among so many 
children—there is not even much awareness. 

Dr. Rittwagen told me that she has seen modern educational methods, de- 
vised for well-behaved children who were eager to learn, only serve to tur 
many schools into shambles. In high-delinquency areas the children, who wield 
control are the most aggressive and destructive, those who are able to terrorize 
their classmates into accepting their own distorted values. In some schools, 
says Dr. Rittwagen, it is “physically dangerous for a schoolchild to try to be 
have and learn.” 
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Dr. Rittwagen also observes that in this era of garbled Freud, parents all 
too often shirk their responsibilities by supposing that little Johnny is just “ex- 
pressing himself,” even when he clobbers his playmate. Or they imagine that 
since jealousy of his sister led him to hit his friend, his behavior ought to be 
excused. They let their children run wild and then foist them on the schools. 


THE NEXT LESSON 


The tendency not to blame children for their misconduct is apparently matched 
by an equally pervasive tendency among adults to blame somebody else for not 
instilling in children, before they get in trouble, the sense of values and civilized 
pehavior they desperately need. The producers of TV programs, comics, movies, 
and newspaper stories which suggest that violence and brutality are acceptable 
and ordinary say they are only turning out what the public wants. The social 
workers and psychiatrists proceed on the assumption that it is not their job to 
meddle with cultural and ethical values—which they assume the child already 
possesses. The teachers say they are already overburdened trying to teach 
reading and arithmetic, and it is up to the churches and parents to take care of 
manners and morals. But the churches’ influence, to whatever extent they actu- 
ally can teach children how to behave, is limited at best: a priest in an average 
Manhattan neighborhood estimates that less than a quarter of the children 
there are even remotely touched by religion. And the parents, even if they are 
not so overwhelmed by their own problems as not to care, are usually hard 
pressed to know what values they themselves respect. In sum: almost no one 
seems Willing and able to instill simply and directly, a basic understanding of 
the difference between right and wrong. 

The irony in all this is that children are obviously quick to learn what anyone 
takes the trouble to teach them. Over and over in talking with people who 
work with delinquents, I have been told that all children today are extremely 
conscious of their rights; they know all about them and they assert and insist 
on them. Our children have learned at least one lesson quite thoroughly: they 
know all about what society owes them. Apparently a lesson that hasn’t been 
taught, at least so far, is what they owe society. 


Mr. Cetiter. Now, is juvenile delinquency limited to slum areas? 
Not necessarily so. Bad housing and overcrowded tenements are not 
conducive to good conduct, but there are gangs already, Mr. Senator, 
in low cost housing projects. The most troubled areas of course are 
those with high concentrations of new immigrants and poor people, 
and juvenile delinquency exists in suburbia where there are no slums. 

For example, in prosperous Maplewood, N.J., where young hood- 
lums wrecked a high school to the damage of $300,000. 

Does poverty cause juvenile delinquency? Studies say not neces- 
sarily. You have juvenile delinquency among prosperous families, 
There is evidence of increase of crime among privileged children. 

A New York Times survey of various suburban counties reported 
that their delinquency is increasing much faster than their population. 

Between 1950 and 1957 the population, for example, of Bergen 
County, N.J., across the Hudson River increased 23 percent. Juvenile 
court cases increased 127 percent. In Essex County the figures were 
9 percent and 68 percent. In Union County the population increased 
19 percent, but juvenile cases increased 133 percent. Are broken homes 
the cause of juvenile delinquency ? 

The way a child’s parents treat the juvenile is more important than 
the way parents treat each other. 

If the parents are hostile to the juvenile, unreasonable with him, 
unfair with him, he feels he is unwanted. He senses he is not loved, 
heis in the way. He wants to get away, becomes angered and sullen. 
He is psychologically disturbed. He becomes unstable. Then he is 
easily molded by evil gangsters into unsocial behavior. 
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He thus vicariously gets his revenge on his parents. The head of 
our city college, Dr. Buell Gallagher says: “Every child who feels 
rejected is a potential delinquent.” 

Are there too many television shows which indicate violence and 

sadism? I say “Yes.” They do excite the unthinking juvenile into 
ways of excitement and evil, and I do hope that the television industry 
will set their minds to work on this problem to see whether or not 
they are showing too many films of sadism and excessive cruelty, 

There, of course, should be no police coddling of hoodlums. Also 
there should be no police brutality. As the police commissioner of 
this city wisely stated, we can’t afford lawless cops. Should there be 
a teenage curfew? In my estimation, no. It would be unenforceable, 
But parents should exercise a curfew on their children. Is not one 
of the causes of juvenile delinquency adult delinquency? Yes, there 
is no question about it. 

The parents of many of the juvenile delinquents are themselves 
delinquent. The child feels unloved, unwanted. He is a fit subject 
for juvenile delinquency. Are forest camps a partial answer? 

The answer is emphatically “Yes.” We have two such State work 
camps for teenagers under 20 who have committed crimes. But what 
about the problem children who have not as yet committed crimes? 
They are unemployed or truants. Probably urban residential centers 
with parents’ consent might well be available for them. 

Cities and States are sorely put to it, to budget ordinary expenses of 
operations. Juvenile delinquency becomes not only a local or State 
problem. It is already a national problem. The Federal Government 
especially through the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare must take a lead in attempting to 
solve this problem, and more importantly in instituting work camps 
or forest camps or urban residential centers. 

Take these children away from the damaging home environments. 
There is plenty of public land, national reserves which in part can be 
made available. 

Federal funds to match State and city funds should be appropriated. 
I shall work to that end. Get these diseased minds out into the open. 
Give the juvenile delinquents work and more work to siphon off their 
excess energies. Teach them the dignity of work. 

Should we draft the juvenile delinquent into the Army? Emphati- 

ally no. The Army has a difficult job at best to keep our defenses 
strong and to be ready to fight aggression. It is not the Army’s job to 
rehabilitate sick young men. The Army has always screened itself 
against accepting maladjusted young men. When found, they are 
weeded out of the service. The Army cannot become a dumping 
ground for potential criminals. We dare not stigmatize the Army 
that way. The Army cannot play wet nurse for miguided adolescents. 

Young people think too, Mr. Senator. They see the lawless dis- 
crimination in jobs, in schools, in housing. They see this lawlessness 
all around them. They then reason “W hy should we not take the law 
into our own hands?” 

They read of nuclear weapons, of massive retaliation, and of mas- 
sive destruction, with millions to die. They reason “Life seems to 
mean little to the politicos and the statesmen. How can life mean 
much to us?” They see graft and corruption in many places. They 
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see labor racketeers unwhipped of justice. All this sets a bad example. 
The juvenile sees the delinquency of our times. Should there be 
Federal control of weapons? 

Yes. We have the duty to pass a law prohibiting the transportation 
of dangerous weapons in interstate commerce across State lines into 
States which bar possession or sale of such weapons. Such weapons 
might include revolvers, guns, switchblades, gravity knives. We must 
make it difficult to obtain these instruments of death, put them out of 
reach of the juvenile delinquent. As chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee which has control of such legislation, since it would con- 
cern title 18 of the United States Code, I shall sponsor such legislation 
at the next session and plump for its passage, and I can assure you here 
and now, Mr. Senator, that we will have a bill reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House with all possible dispatch come 
the next session of Congress. 

Would corporal punishment help? Yes, with restraint, primarily 
by parents, and then to a degree by the teachers. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. I am reminded of what Samuel Johnson said concern- 
ing corporal punishment. 

What the boys gain at one end they lose at the other. 

Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, Director of the Association of Psychiatric 
Treatment. of Offenders, feels that our society has allowed itself to be 
dominated by its children to a dangerous degree. 

[say the birch rod might take care of quite a bit of this. Children 
feel immune from punishment, and teachers become helpless to main- 
tain order in the classrooms. There is plenty of testimony on this. 
The children lack respect for their teachers, not because the teachers 
may be unworthy but because the teachers had been prevented from 
using even minimal authority. 

There is a saying going around in the public schools of New York 
as follows: The teachers are afraid of the principal, the principal is 
afraid of the supervisor. The supervisor is afraid of the parents and 
the parent-teachers association. The parents are afraid of their kids. 
The kids, as the saving goes, they ain’t afraid of nobody. 

At least let the birch rod hang on the wall within sight of the 
youngsters. 

Where is the need the greatest? It is only natural that we focus 
attention on the unfortunate children who have to grow up in the 
crowded squalor and filth of our cities. Twenty-seven percent of the 
people in Manhattan are in roominghouses, often paying $100 a month 
for the privileg of living four, five, or six in a single room, with toilet 
in the hall and most times not working. 

Children are left to their own devices, out on the streets late at 
night because the parents are sitting on their beds in that single room. 
Such family life is certainly not conducive to good behavior. 

Many of the fathers of the juvenile delinquents are derelicts them- 
selves, drug addicts or alcoholics. Many of the mothers of the juvenile 
delinquents have abused their offspring by beatings or cruelty, What 
is the partial answer’ I admit there is no complete one. Better 
schools, better homes, no slums, more youth board workers, more 
playgrounds for recreation, more psychiatric clinics, more youth and 
social workers, more settlement houses for youth guidance, more 
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there a single cure all ? 

No, there is no single cure all. Just as there are many causes, the 
remedy must be multifaceted. 
And so, Mr. Senator, I have made what I consider a rather modest 
contribution to this very, very dangerous and difficult. problem of 
juvenile delinquency, and I conclude as I started by offering you g 
word of praise for your bringing to New York a sort of fresh look on 
this problem, and there are the high hopes that your committee, after 
you have conducted your hearings in the various parts of the country 
will come up with some conclusions that will be helpful. 
I’m sure that as usual your committee will do exactly that. 
Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Representative Celler, 
Of course, you know that the committee does periodically publish 
reports. As you see, there is a reporter taking down your testimony 
here this morning. It will be surprising to many to know that these 
reports are in great demand around the country, and they are used 
as quideposts and for the purposes of information in many, many 
communities where this committee does not go. 

We appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in giving us the 
benefit of your presence here this morning, and especially do I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of working with you as you and I 25 years ago 
worked in the House of Representatives on legislation in furtherance 
of these several ends which you have mentioned here this morning, 

Mr. Cetier. You make me feel old, Senator. I am old chronologi- 
cally but I am still young in spirit. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I generally feel old myself but there isn’t 
much I can do about it. Thank you very much, Representative Celler, 
for your appearance here this morning. 

We now have the pleasure of hearing from the judge of the Kings 
County Criminal Court, who in his private career was a lawyer, 
largely a defense attorney, to some extent at least, specializing in 
defense of those charged with crime, and now occupying the position 
of judge. Judge Leibowitz has expressed throughout. the course of 
not only these hearings but previous hearings which were held on 
the juvenile court system an intensive and keen interest in the work 
of this committee. 

The judge realizes of course that there isnocure. I read an editorial 
in one of the papers last night which asked why waste all this money 
on studying something ? 

It seems to me we have heen studying how to avoid war. We have 
been studying what to do with our agricultural surpluses. We have 
been studying what to do about the land and water uses of the country, 
conservation. We have been studying many, many things. The fact 
that a ready and easy solution does not seem to be at hand in my own 
judgment should not deter the efforts of this committee. a 
I can say more about Judge Leibowitz but I’m sure every one 1s 
familiar with him, his records and attainments and it gives me great 
pleasure now to introduce Judge Leibowitz. 

As I recall, the last time you preferred to address the committee 
as an advocate standing and you may have your choice today, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ, JUDGE, KINGS COUNTY 
CRIMINAL COURT 


Mr. Lernowrrz. Well, I will sit down. 

Mr. Chairman, a few years ago Senator Kefauver and this commit- 
tee conducted hearings all over the United States which were tele- 
vised, and received broad coverage, and as a result of Senator 
Kefauver’s committee hearings, the entire Nation was alerted to the 
problem of the gangster, the organized gangster, the racketeer and 
they drove to cover the kingpins of crime. 

And certain public officials fled to climes that were more salubrious 
than those in New York. The pity of it is that we haven’t got 
Kefauver committees on a permanent basis, because when the public 
reads the headlines and passes on to another sensation, the public goes 
to sleep. 

Now I say that because I am outspoken by nature, I don’t believe 
in doing what the old fashioned hoopskirt used to do, to cover a 
subject that takes hours and days and weeks, to cover everything and 
touch nothing. 

I believe in addressing myself to specific points. What I mean to 
say is this: That the American people should be grateful to this com- 
mittee for keeping the most pressing problem of our times, more so 
than organized racketeering, and that is the scourge that has swept 
across our Nation which we call juvenile delinquency and which in 
fact is juvenile crime. 

Now I am not trying to throw bouquets at you and your wonderful 
committee. I am not speaking as Judge Leibowitz. I’m speaking as 
a citizen, and I’m grateful to you, sir, as are undoubtedly all well- 
thinking right-thinking citizens, for engaging in this most important 
work, which today is so important that no other subject, that is local 
in nature. or that is national in nature exceeds the importance of the 
work of this committee. 

And whether you enact one piece of legislation or another is not 
of the most transcendent importance. The importance is to keep 
the eyes of the public on the disease that has permeated this country. 
The mora] climate of America has sunk to low levels. 

No one can gainsay that. When we think of one-third of the people 
who take the marriage vow ending up in the divorce courts, when one 
out of three marriages ends on the rocks, that in essence is a form of 
juvenile delinquency a thousand times more insidious than the picture 
of the young hoodlum shooting out his venom with his competitor in 
another gang. 

I said before this honorable committee back in February that if we 
don’t get off our soft fannies, this man who is touring the country 
and this nation will not have to resort to a single shot, to a single 
sputnik or to a single missile going to the moon, because as sure as 
fate they will lick us in the markets of the world, because we are not 
alerted to the danger of what waits for us 6,000 miles away, of which 
you are so cognizant, as a great American and as a great legislator 
on our Congress. 

Now I was asked to read a prepared statement which covers two 
and a half pages, and after I read this statement I wish with your 
permission to elaborate. 
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Chairman Hennines. You may indeed, Judge. Proceed ag yoy 
please. ; 

Mr. Leteowrrz. Migrants in New York have created immensely 
complicated problems of education, welfare and law enforcemen}. 
The city has never had time to assimilate these newcomers, many of 
whom find it difficult to adjust because of their different language and 
culture. 

By their policy of silence, public officials have compounded the eyi], 
Long before this, they should have forthrightly spoken out against 
the influx of migrants, so as to give us a moratorium during which 
we could take stock and digest what we have. 

The question here is not one of racial] discrimination, but of child 
welfare—of preventing delinquency by keeping children who are 
likely to get in trouble from coming here to live in pigstys in the first 

lace. It is a human, not a mere financial question. A child brought 
rere to live in crowded slums begins life with two strikes against him. 
Our tenements teem with thousands of families squeezed into rooms 
unfit for human habitation. 

These are the people exploited by the slumlords who grow richer on 
exorbitant rentals. In thousands of cases the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare foots the bill by paying fantastic rents for rat- 
infested, disease-breeding tenement flats. 

Such hovels exist because we have been coddling and pampering 
and protecting their slumlord owners. Rarely, if ever, does the 
offender go to jail. Suspended sentences and small fines are handed 
out right and left. They ask the question: Why? Why? Why? 
And I will try to answer it later. 

The result—enforcement of the laws becomes a huge farce. 

It’s time to break the silence which encourages people to come here 
to live in the worst sort of slums to be found anywhere in the country. 

Conditions are made worse by the nonresidence rule, which makes 
eligible for immediate relief assistance those just arriving from out- 
of-town. For many who have lived a marginal existence in the past, 
relief funds become at the outset, a “way of life.” 

Not only does this easy eligibility discourage initiative, but it gives 
children in the family the idea that they, too, can get. by with little or 
no exertion on their part. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, that the philosophy of our country is slowly 
going to the point where you have got to get as much as you can for 
as little as you can. 

Public officials should be in the forefront of the battle for at least a 
1-year residence law for relief eligibility. Except for New York, only 
little Rhode Island among all the States has no such residence law. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona—but why list the States? Every 
large State, in fact every State with the exception of these two, such 
as California, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, Texas, et cetera, 
requires 1 year of residence before newcomers can be eligible for 
assistance. 

Our citizens are asking, not the politicians, why should New York 
be the exception? Why should our taxpayers be left holding the bag! 

Public officials should be the vociferous ones, discouraging migrants 
from coming here by educating them as to the true conditions which 
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exist, conditions which have been breeding more poverty and more 
crime. 

Instead, their tongues are silent. Many of these migrants could be 
diverted to other parts of the country where conditions and opportuni- 
ties are more favorable for them and their children. 

Today New York City has become a trap for those unfortunate 
people. aia cai 

Last year the taxpayers expended the staggering sum of $41 million 
in New York City for the support of 54,000 illegitimate children 
living in our slums. ; 

No one would wish to deprive these unfortunate kids of the necessi- 
ties of life. But we are supporting them in the most wretched and 
degrading environment which prevents the moral development of 
the child. Is it any wonder that our courts, and our penal and correc- 
tional institutions are crowded with kids who have been left to drag 
themselves up in the gutters of New York City? 

The department of welfare which spends millions annually to main- 
tain these out-of-wedlock children, blinks at the neglectful conditions 
which surround their existence, thus contributing indirectly to the 
increase in our rates of delinquency and crime. 

The public is fed up with the manner in which millions of dollars 
are being squandered on reports, and more reports and surveys and 
more surveys and committees and more committees. 

Instead of engaging in a program of self-glorification, for Heaven’s 
sake, let’s tell the truth here and now. Instead of engaging in a pro- 
gram of self-glorification, it’s high time to speak out and to tell the 
truth and to do something about it. 

If those whom our citizens must look to for leadership—— 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, if you will forgive an interruption, 
I’m sure that you don’t believe this committee is engaged in self-glori- 
fication. 

Mr. Lernowrtz. No; not this committee. 

Chairman Henninos. There are nine members of it, and most of 
them are on vacation now. 

Mr. Lerzowrrz. Will you bear with me, Senator. I have no refer- 
ence to this committee at all. 

Chairman Henntinos. There is no political mileage in this. 

Mr. Letnowirz. Let me continue and you will see exactly what I 
have in mind. 

I say if those to whom our citizens must look for leadership would 
only bend an ear to the ground, they would hear the angry rumble of 
our disgusted and enraged people. And the question is, how much 
more punishment do they expect the taxpayer to take? 

Now that is the little statement I got up as requested. I want to 
pick up a newspaper for you. Well, in February of 1959 the picture 
published on the front page—I’m sorry, I have left it at home, I 
wanted to show it to you—early in February 1959 the grand jury of 
Kings County investigating the welfare situation sent an invitation to 
Mayor Wagner to please go on a tour with them, with the speaker 
and with the presiding Justice Hill of the domestic relations court so 
that the mayor could see with his own eyes, as if that were necessary. 
what the conditions were in many of the sections of Brooklyn, which 

I take it is the same all over the State. The mayor was kind enough 
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to come. The grand jury got into a bus and the mayor and I gat 
at the rear of the bus and off we went. 

We stopped off at a place on Throop Avenue which is in the Bedford 
Stuyvesant section, and we entered the living quarters of a family 
of six. What were the living quarters? ; 

lt was a-room about 10 by 12. There wasn’t a window in the 
place. There was no lavatory or bathroom. There were holes in the 
wall and there was just one bed in the premises, a single bed. Listen 
to this: 

Four boys, three of them slept on this one bed with the mother 
and during the middle of the night the mother would have to sit on 
the bed with a stick to beat the rats off that came from the holes jn 
the little hole in the wall, the little dump. 

The father slept on the floor and the youngest boy slept in the 
baby carriage. The place was a firetrap. If ever a conflagration 
started there they would have been burned like rats before the fire 
engine could respond. We looked at these premises and the mayor 
sald “This is horrible. This is unbelievable. This is a disgrace.” 

Now these are the conditions in New York City. What is the use 
of making these beautiful speeches and uttering all of these cliches? 
Will you tell me, please, Mr. Chairman, how in Heaven’s name these 
four kids could be prevented from finding their ways to the children’s 
court and then to the county court, to the juvenile reformatory, then 
to Sing Sing, and in some cases to the electric chair up there on the 
banks of the Hudson ? 

And I said to the mayor on the way from this place to the next 
one—now please believe me, I say this in the most sincere and kindly 
spirit. This isn’t a question of attacking Bob Wagner, who is as 
nice a human being as God ever made, and everybody will agree that 
that is so. He is a nice, decent fine man. I said to him: 

“Bob, what are we going to do about it? Here these people are coming 
in by the thousands, people that have a right to come here. Her citizens, 
From all parts of the country, from the Caribbean, people are trying to find 
a place in the sunshine, looking for a better life, and we crowd these people 
in here, into these rat-infested places where their kids haven’t got a chance 
in the world. 

What can we do about it? Don’t you think that you ought to get on the 
radio and talk to these people, these poor people and advise them to give usa 
chance to catch up so that we can take care of them, so that we can give 
their kids a decent place in which to grow up? 

Well, the mayor said nothing, and we went on to the next place. The same 
conditions. We walked through the hall in almost a foot of rubbish and filth 
and excrement, the plaster that had fallen from the roof, from the ceiling, a 
dump on Gates Avenue right in the same section. 

The same conditions, only the room was a little larger. The peo 
ple were on relief and the city was paying over $100 a month for that 
miserable place. The slumlord was collecting over $100 a month 
for this horrible place. The money came out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers of our community, and I am a taxpayer and I am not 
speaking as a judge. I am speaking as a taxpayer, asa citizen. And 
when the mayor got back to the county courthouse, he sat in my cham- 
bers for an hour, and then he issued a statement to the papers which 
I thought was a fine courageous thing to say. f 

He said, “We are going to go after these slumlords, We are going 
to drive them out of business.” 
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I’m not trying to quote him. I’m trying to remember what the 
article said. 1 haven’t got the article here with me. I left it at home. 
He said: 
I’m going to get a hold of my magistrates and my judges— 
and in word or substance he said: 


I’m going to put the heat on them to see to it that these slumlords, these miser- 
able creatures are not allowed to fester and to suck the lifeblood of the people. 
I'm going to put the heat on them. 

I thought that was a wonderful thing to do. 

Now what has happened? Here these poor unfortunates are com- 
ing over here by the thousands. Something is being done by this 
Puerto Rican Committee, which has been very ineffective. And by 
the way, before I forget it, I had not intended to make any point 
about it. I thought it might very well be left unsaid. But in view 
of what the Congressman said about this paid ad in each of the 

apers, Which is now a part of the record of this committee, I’m going 
to hand up to you for your perusal—I shan’t make it public, you can 
if you will—the true figures, the official figures of the crime incidence 
involving the people that were spoken of, and those are official figures 
right up to the minute. é ; 

I spoke to the gentleman who is the chairman of the Puerto Rican 
Labor Committee, Mr. Monserrat, a very fine, able, young man, and 
called his attention to the variation between the figures that he pub- 
lished and the true figures. 

Chairman Henninas. Judge, may I ask you one question at that 

int? Do your figures relate to those who are born in this country 
of Puerto Rican parentage or those who have come from Puerto 
Rico? ; 

Mr. Lernowrrz. That is a proper question. / 

Chairman Henntinos. I ask the question because knowing a little 
bit about the island there is a considerable admixture of strains. 

Mr. Lersowrrz. There is. 

Chairman Hennines. Of the Borinqueni Indian, the old Spanish 
and the Negro, the Negroes who were brought over to work in the 
canefields back in the very early days of the 15th century. 

Mr. Letnow1rz. I will give you all I have on the subject, Mr. Chair- 
man. Will you please hand these documents to the chairman for his 
perusal ? 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you. Judge I’m sure the press will 
ask me to release these figures, and it relates to one of these matters 
which quite naturally is always difficult. 

I have thought that we have tried to be honest and forthright in 
the conduct of the hearings of this committee, and if these figures 
have been presented by you for the purpose of this committee’s perusal, 
I would suggest that perhaps you might like to ask that they be in- 
cluded and made a part of the record. 

Mr. Lernowirz. If you will. 

Chairman Henninos. Accordingly they will be so made a part of 
the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits 9, 10, 11, and 
12” and read as follows:) 
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EXHIBIT 9 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS Court, 
Ciry oF NEw York, 
New York, N.Y., September 22, 1959. 





































Hon. SAMUEL S. LEIBOWITz, 
County Court, Kings County, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DEAR JUDGE LEIBOWITz: Here are the figures you wish for the entire city: 
A. Delinquency : First 8 months of 1959 (including school part) : 


a 


Puerto Rican Percent 




















Borough All children children Puerto Rican 

children 
te 2 iden LL 
III dis hth de den opening ene nwgtedanadengiadiangacd 2, 414 722 29.9 
NE Pte oc aici d bataumnddecwdtanod cdetataacadeeebants 3, 579 | 745 20.8 
ite ORCS eS, RG a ge ee 1, 549 516 33.3 
ey NE Og i hd aa es gaat rth eiian ie Waa 1, 266 38 | 3.0 
NN Ca aE atts saan wcbehaneescacksdosmessstpsbasaean 225 2 ‘9 
ii ati ci So ee eg 9, 033 | 2, 023, 23 

Population : 

Total population of New York City in 1958__..__-_____-___-_-____ 8, 010, 000 
Total Puerto Ricans in New York City as of July 1, 1959_____-___ * 575, 000 
Total population of Manhattan in 1958_____--__-_-__-----_----_- 1, 830, 000 
Total Puerto Ricans in Manhattan as of July 1, 1959__-_-________ 7 280, 000 


17.17 percent of total. 
215.3 percent of total. 


The following is interesting. In 1958, 13,245 children were brought to our 
courts in all five boroughs as delinquent. Of these, 2,721 were Puerto Rican 
children, the latter equaling 20.5 percent of the total. 
I certainly trust that the foregoing is what you wish. 
C. Above shows for Puerto Ricans: 
Citywide : 22.3 percent delinquents against 7.17 percent of population. 
Manhattan: 29.9 percent delinquents against 15.3 percent of population. 
Sincerely yours, 

JOHN WARREN HILt, 

Presiding Justice. 


EXHIBIT 10 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION, 
City oF New York, 
September 28, 1959. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. LEIBOWITz, 
Kings County Court, 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Dear Sire: In accordance with instructions given to me by Commissioner 
Anna M. Kross, the following statistical data relating to the adolescent group 
presently remanded to the Brooklyn House of Detention for Men is submitted 
for your information: 








Number Percent 
eo a cadeetinnsspeancaaatedakuena teed ee ae 414 46.3 
Rig 6 ates aie ee eke 2a ds ee ohh ck eb. Le oy ee a 294 32.9 
rT ES 25 LULA \ Gonettammbadtdasdtudibecghognabendtecnmsekecde denn 185 20.8 
ic i ast dk tien Ciaadcdlpglaiaain<tntiada bitin | 893 100.0 
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Breakdown by counties 


Brooklyn cases-_-------------------------------------------------------- 342 
Bronx cases_----------------------------------------------------------- 120 
Manhattan caseS__-~~-~~~-----~-~---~~----------------~----------------- 317 
Queens caseS_—-----------------~--~--~------------------------------------ 100 
Richmond cases----------------------------------------------+---------- 14 

i ai cso ic i crac cig ea al i 893 


Very truly yours, 
WALTER Romo, 
Senior Statistician, 
Analysis and Research Division 


ExHIsIT 11 


Warwick (from Miss Perry, State department social welfare). 
From July report. There is slight variance at times. 











Nationality or color Percent | Ages 
es tite st cies fei 
Puerto Rican a awaited peepee 20 | Warwick has some 12- 13-year-olds, all 14-year- 
SSeS capeweabe ; 54 olds, and some 15- and 16-year-olds. Total cen- 
as vase tl tan Rang ane 26 sus is 430—90 percent of all boys at Warwick 


are from New York City; balance of boys are 
from 11 other counties of New York State. 
Thus, about 400 boys from our city. 





—_————— , a = = say ia 7 - mtb 


Note.—There are 3 other institutions handling boys, New Hampton, Otisville, etc. 
EXHIBIT 12 
EASTERN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 


Age census—Inmate population, Aug. 1, 1958, to Aug. 8, 1969 


























| {| | 
Age group White | Non- | Puerto| Total | Age group White | Non- Puerto | Total 

| white | Rican I] | white | Rican 

a |e | —— — _ -|- - —| oa 
16to20...........| 68! 75} 108] 281 || 50to S4..........| 36 | 8 | 0 44 
21 to 24.......--- 67 | 72 | 23 | 162 || 55 to 59_._....--- 35 3 0 38 
25 to 20.......... 62} 80] 7| 149 || 60 to 64___.-_-_-- 17 | 3 | 0 20 
ON ae 46 64 | L | we Oiteee ...t.. 7 | 2: 0 9 
35 to 39........- 46 | 56 | 3 105 || 70 and over ll 0 | 0 11 
40 to 44....-.._-- 45 31 0 76 || sd cca ae ihcigen bane te kd eames 





Se icennccns 26 24 2 52 | Total___-- 466 | 418 | 144 1, 028 


Mr. Lernowrrz. Mr. Chairman, I am not responsible for these fig- 
ures. The figures come from the chief justice of the children’s court. 
The figures come from the commissioner of corrections of the city of 
New York. 

The figures come from the State department of corrections, bureau 
of statistics, and the figures speak for themselves. 

Now lest there be any misapprehension, this condition can be laid 
out at the door of our own responsibility. We are responsible for it 
because we are continuing to aggravate the situation by permitting— 
maybe permitting isn’t the r ight word, it probably isn’t—by encourag- 
ing these people who are nice people to crowd these slums which breed 
delinquency and crime. 

Senator Hennines. Judge, as you know Puerto Rico is a highly 
overpopulated island under the jurisdiction of Governor Muiioz- 
Marin. There have been many improvements made. Puerto Rico has 
gone forward by leaps and bounds. 
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I haven’t been there since my early days in the U.S. Navy when J 
was executive officer of the island. At that time there wase onsiderable 
encouragement for the Puerto Ricans to come to what they called 
Nueva York. They do not speak of the United States. That is the 
continent and we are continentals who live outside New York City, 
But Nueva York was Eldorado. That was the place that they all had 
in mind and wanted to migrate to when they could some ‘how or other 
collect sufficient means to do so. There is one crop on the island, sugar, 
as you know. There have been industries brought in since the nN, ‘and 
conditions I hear on every hand have improved ‘vastly. 

Mr. Letowrrz. In Puerto Rico? 

Chairman Henninos. In Puerto Rico, yes, sir. 

Mr. Leteowrrz. But, Mr. Chairman, some people may say, as Con- 
gressman Celler said, and very properly so, we had these waves of 
immigration in days gone by. 

Mr. Chairman, I am an immigrant boy. I was born in Rumania 
and came here to live at the age of 4 with my parents. We didn’t live 
on Riverside Drive. We lived on Essex Street, which is in the very 
heart of the slums on the East Side up in a two-room hole in the wall 
on the sixth floor of a tenement, 

The toilet was out in the yard. There were no bathrooms. There 
were no swimming pools. There were no summer camps for kids, 
spare were no recreation centers. We never heard of a psychiatrist 
- a psychologist or a somnambulist or all these “ists” that are now in 
vogue. 

People lived in the neighborhood. They lived in a community, and 
East Broadway, where they had the Jewish Alliance, also on the East 
Side, might as well have been in a foreign country as far as we were 
concerned where we lived on Essex Street near Stanton. 

But still you didn’t have any kids running around killing people. 
You didn’t have children being held up in the public ‘schools by 
other young ruffians. You didn’t have a teacher raped in her own 
classroom. 

You didn’t have acid thrown in the classroom by a young thug who 
had gone in and out of the crazy houses and the reformatories and was 
still in the public school. 

You didn’t have teachers beaten, as we read in the paper yesterday, 
where a woman came into the classroom and beat up a teacher. 

You didn’t have gangs in control of a high school, which we had in 
Brooklyn over on Albany Avenue, which is a matter of record. 

You didn’t have shootings like you had at the entrance to Morris 
High School. And if you | picked up the paper this morning, you 
undoubtedly read of the account where a young hoodlum 13 years ‘old 
beat up a policeman. 

Chairman Henntnos. That was read into the record yesterday. 
Mr. Letnowrrz. In the school. You didn’t have all of these things. 
If a girl was wrong, if she was immoral, she wouldn’t dare to walk 
on the sidewalk because every neighbor would look from behind the 
curtain and would be pointing a finger at her, and the women would 
be talking about it over the backyard fences when they were hanging 
their wash and it became common knowledge in the neighborhood 
and the family was forced to move out. 
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You didn’t have those things in those days. But today you can 
live in an apartment house or even in a tenement next door to some- 
body and for years you wouldn’t know who he is. You wouldn’t 
even know his name, or care, 

Now when we had these people coming here in the old days, when 
we had homelife, when we had the deterrent effect of the neighbor- 
hood, of the people in the neighborhood, that is all gone. 

That has disappeared. We have today instead of communities, 
we have sections and districts. I daresay Chinatown is the only 
community in the city of New York, and the figures show that you 
have practically no juvenile delinquency or crime in Chinatown. 

So that you can’t say well, the hordes were assimilated years ago. 
We had a different world years ago. It is different today. So that 
when you bring a youngster here, or even if he is born here in these 
underprivileged sections, he has got two strikes against him. 

You can’t compare what the situation is today with what happened 
years ago. 

" Now I am not going to take too much of your time, Mr. Chairman, 
you have been very kind, 

* Chairman Henninos. Judge, our time is your time. We have a 
number of witnesses here, but I feel it is a part of our job to hear 
all of them. 

I had a call this morning asking whether Jackie Robinson would 
testify. 

Mr. Letnowrrz. I am glad Jackie is here. He is an old, old friend 
of mine. 

Chairman Henntnos. I told the gentleman who called that I 
thought we would be very glad to have Jackie Robinson and we are 
adding witnesses. I mentioned that not to hurry you in the least 
but to indicate that there are many, many who have called and wanted 
to appear, and for that we are indeed appreciative. 

Mr. Letnowrrz. I just want to say this in conclusion. I should like 
the mayor to speak out. Now please, this is said with the most kindly 
of feelings. I should like the mayor to speak out and tell these people 
from these other places what our conditions are here. 

His words will mean so much. Now I remember when “Butch” 
LaGuardia, when the “Little Flower” was the mayor, when he held 
court. 

Perhaps if the magistrates who are handing out suspended sen- 
tences and fines to these slumlords—and I am speaking seriously 
of serious violations, not the petty violations—perhaps if the mayor 
will hold a little session himself and set the tone, and hold some of 
these sumlords and put them in jail, it would put a stop to it. 

There is one other thing. The State housing authority has power, 
and if any city department, health department, police, and so on 
registers any complaint with the housing department, the State 
housing department, the State housing department can reduce the rent 
to $1, and then the landlord has to come into court and justify the rent. 

And so there are only 17 such complaints in the entire Borough of 
Brooklyn, with so many hundreds of thousands of families living in 
these deplorable conditions, only 17 complaints in the city depart- 
ments. 

Now will you forgive me for taking so much time? 
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I like to speak to the point. I thank you for your kind attention 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, will you please be seated a moment. 
There are some who may become impatient with the colloquy between 
members of this committee and the witnesses. You and I have both 
been advocates and we find that we learn by talking, asking questions 
and making observations, even though there may be some impatience 
displayed by others. 

I have been practicing law 33 years. You have been practicing 
longer. We went to the same university. I would like to ask you one 
question if I may, Judge. ; 

You have visited Russia and of course I read your splendid article 
in Life magazine relating to the administration of the law in some 
of the institutions there. You and I have both been in Russia and 
Poland before, in Czechoslovakia and South America, and I believe 
we have had some preliminary conversations about institutions gen- 
erally. Would you give us some of your observations about those? 

I happen to be chairman of the penitentiary and reformatory com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate. 

In that capacity I have visited quite a number in this country and 
abroad, and we have a common interest there as well. 

Mr. Letpowirz. Mr. Chairman, I wrote a letter to one of the greatest 
labor leaders that this country ever had, a man of broad vision, and 
I refer to the president of the AFL-CIO, Mr. George Meany, dealing 
with this very subject. 

We have some fine forward-thinking labor leaders in our com- 
munity right here in New York. Unfortunately the word has gone 
around that because of the few miscreants in labor, that the labor 
people are selfish and aren’t interested in public welfare. 

I say they are. I refer to men like David Dubinsky and Jacob 
Potofsky, the head of the electrical union who is vice president of 
the national organization, Harry Van Arsdale. This is a long, long 
story and I can’t take the time to tell it. 

Our penal institutions so-called are just a miserable failure, just a 
miserable failure. 

They are stew pots, and they are colleges for crime. When I send 
a kid away or even an adult, I know in my heart and soul that the 
chances are 90 to 100 that he is going to come out worse than when 
he went in. 

I’m speaking of the State of New York. I’m glad Congressman 
Halpern is here because he has been interested in this subject over 
the years as I recall. He has spoken out about it on many occasions. 
And you, Mr. Chairman, being a member of the penitentiary com- 
mittee, have visited these institutions in Atlanta and in Leavenworth 
and in Danbury and in other places. 

Chairman Henntineos. All over the country. 

Mr. Letwowrrz. All over the country. ; 

Chairman Hennines. And all over England, France, and Spain, 
too. 

Mr. Lersowrrz. What I am about to say you know is the God's 
truth. Let’s face it. Let’s take Warwick. That is the juvenile 
reformatory here in New York. I have made it a practice of looking 
into these places. I don’t know how many judges go to see what 
happens to the unfortunates that we commit. I don’t think many 
of them do. But it is one thing to say 10 years to a defendant and 
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another thing to say penitentiary to another defendant and wash 
your hands of it and say “My job is finished.” 

* My job isn’t finished. I want to find out what happens to the un- 
fortunate, and I use the word “unfortunate” advisedly, what happens 
to him when I commit him? 

I went up to Warwick one day, and I could go on for an hour and 
tell you what I saw there but I will just give you an instance of what 
Isaw there. I went into one of the cottages, and it was lunchtime. 
There were four kids sitting around a bridge table having their lunch, 
and I sat right down next to them and started to chat with them. 
One of the kids was in there for murder. He had committed a mur- 
der. He was sitting right next to a boy that had taken a joyride in 
a car, another kid that was there for some truancy violation, and a 
fourth body for some other minor offense, I don’t remember what is 
was. And what happens? 

It doesn’t reform. It doesn’t rehabilitate, it is nothing but a 
stewpot. Now please, Mr. Chairman, believe me I am not criticizing 
the officials because Lord knows they are breaking their backs. They 
are capable. ‘They are doing the very best they can. I want that on 
the record. By far and large they are the decent devoted dedicated 
people that are running these inst itutions, but what can they do under 
present auspices when the place is so jammed up that 1f they do 
escape from the place nobody bothers to recapture them. 

They are glad they are gone. Now that is the picture of the 
juvenile reformatory in New York, the New York State Training 
School. 

About 3 weeks ago, a little before or a couple of days before Labor 
Day I took a ride up to Sullivan County to the Catskills and I went 
into there to look at the institution at Woodbourne. That is an insti- 
tution for criminal mental defectives between the ages of 16 and 20. 
The warden was as good a man— 

Chairman Henninos. Is that Woodbourne up in Sullivan County ? 

Mr. Lerpowrrz. Yes, they are near Monticello. 

Chairman Henninos. Near Grossinger’s? 

Mr. Lereowrrz. That is right near Grossinger’s, within 15 minutes 
from Grossinger’s and Jenny’s pumpernickle bread. 

The warden took me through the institution. Now here you had 
about 600 twisted kids, as twisted as kids could be. If anyone needed 
psychiatrists and psychologists and social workers and all of the 
agencies that could be brought to bear upon these unfortunates in 
order to straighten them out if possible, that was the institution, isn’t 
that so? They had a psychiatrist coming in there. They had Dr. 
Cone of Middletown, a psychiatrist coming in there once a month for 
2or3 hours. Now I see you throw up your hands in helplessness. 

That is the picture. I saw it. Ask the warden at Woodbourne 
if that isn’t so ? 

A psychiatrist coming in once a month to a near psychotic institu- 
tion, mental defectives that are criminal psychopaths. 

I went over to Napanoch. It is now called by some other name, I 
think the Eastern Correctional Institution. That is near Ellenville 
approximately in the same district that Woodbourne is located. 

There they had a thousand and 28 mental defectives, criminal 
mental defectives. Senator, I wish I could have had you there, I 
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thought of you when I was there, so that you could see with your 
own discerning eyes what my eyes saw in that institution, 

You saw men that were senile, 60 or 70 years old that had been ip 
that institution for 40 years and had not had a visitor in 30 or 49 
The most decrepit looking things you ever saw in your life, degen- 
erates of all kinds. And mingled with these, thrown in with thege 
were youngsters whose I.Q. was up high. I met one kid there with g 
book on solid geometry. He was studying his solid geometry, They 
were all thrown together into this one stewpot. 

When do you think the psychiatrist visited that institution last? 
This was in almost the beginning of September when I was there, Mr, 
Chairman and Congressman Halpern, Mr. Bernstone. The last time 
they laid eyes on a psychiatrist was in May of this year. I went 
through the shops and I saw what they were making. What do you 
think they were making? 

Broom handles, baseball bats, some cheap shirts that the prisoners 
wear. They were repairing these clodhoppers, the shoes that they 
wear on the farm. I ran across the man that was teaching cement 
work. Listen to this please. 

I said, “Three-quarters of your inmates here are idle. They are 
doing nothing. They are just rotting here, vegetating here. Nothin 
is being done with them. You go into the shops and you find 15 stand- 
ing around doing nothing, boondoggling and one is just puttering 
around. 

“What about teaching these sub-normal people ordinary cement 
work, spreading cement on the sidewalks? They get good pay for 
that here, these laborers. That is something that even a person with 
a low 1.Q. can master, this easy work, this cement work.” 

Senator Hennings, what do you think the man told me? He said 
“T can’t get any money from the State to buy some bags of cement so 
I can teach them.” 

Shame, shame. They are thinking about building roads up in Cat- 
taraugus County but these are forgotten people. These are the same 
things that used to be with the insane people. They were thrown into 
a snake pit and forgotten. And so these unfortunates up in these 
places, human beings, they are going to come out some day and they 
are going to go back and back and back and back in this revolving 
doors of recidivism. And the figures are 65 percent for the entire 
country, and here in New York City it is close to 80 percent. You 
ask Commissioner Kross; she will tell you. Now what is the reason 
for it? 

Here they were making broom handles. Up in Sing Sing they have 
a textile factory. Where is a kid from New York or an adult from 
New York going to get a job in a textile factory ? 

There are no textile factories in New York State. 

Chairman Henntines. What about what they used to call euphemis- 
tically Welfare Island or Blackwell’s Island? What do they do over 
there ? 

Mr. Letmmowrrz. Nothing. What do they do? What can they do! 
What can they do except to keep them in custody, to keep them under 
lock and key. These poor people—Lord knows this lady who has been 
criticized and muckraked and dragged through the mire, she is prob- 
ably the most dedicated human being that ever served the city of New 
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Chairman Hennines. You mean Mrs. Kross? 

Mr. Lereowrrz. And ‘T refer to Annie Kross, although I don’t be- 
lieve in some of the things that she does. What can the poor woman 

q 
. Chairman Henntnes. I have had the pleasure of knowing her and 
being on the “Town Meeting of the Air” with her. 

Mr. Lersowirz. What can ‘she do? 

Now, you have asked me a question and I am going to answer it. In 
the State of California organized labor, the labor unions go into San 
Quentin Prison. I think there are some 32 industries which they take 
care of, and they teach these convicts jobs. They teach them industry. 
They teach them business. In other words, they prepare these un- 
fortunates to go out into the world again and ‘become decent self- 
support ing citizens. 

And here in New York City we can’t do a thing about it. I have 
written to Mr. Meany. I have spoken to Dave Dubinsky. I’ve spoken 
to others in the hope that we can get the assistance of labor and man- 
agement, too, in going into these prisons and in preparing these people 
for life on the outside. 

We had a piddling little industry, just mark you, up in Sing Sing 
where they made brushes for the institutions, ordinary little. cheap 
brushes, and some misguided assemblyman in the last session of the 
legislature, just think ‘of it, introduced a bill to outlaw the manu- 
facture of brushes. 

They take these kids up and teach them how to milk cows, how to 
plow, a kid from the sidewalks of New York taught how to milk cows 
and how to plow and then he is discharged and they expect him to 
milk cows on 42d Street and Broadway. 

You see the whole thing is just a conglomeration of patchwork. 

I wish for your offices and through the offices of this great com- 
mittee which you head to see if we can’t on a national scale bring to- 
gether labor and management so that we can rehabilitate these human 
beings instead of having them strewn out by the thousands to fend 
for themselves. 

Now, you are going to visit Russia and I am going to recommend 
to you, Senator Hennings, that you visit this Krukov institution about 
4) miles from Moscow. Now, ‘that may be a showplace, it may not. 
I didn’t visit all of the prisons in Russia. I didn’t get to Siberia. I 
am told that most of the political prisoners have been turned loose by 
Khrushchev, and there is reason to believe that that is so, because I 
spoke to some of the ex-convicts from the Siberian prison when I vis- 
ited Germany. 

I spoke to many of them on tape on the record. They have turned 
out most of their political prisoners if not all. 

Chairman Hennines. They were from East Berlin? 

Mr. Lersowrrz. They came from East Berlin and they came into 
West Berlin and I would commend you if you visit West. Germany to 
take a little time and spend it with the free jurists, the Society of Free 
Jurists, 

Chairman Henninos. I have been there three times since the war 
and spent 2 or 3 days, one at the reception center, and I am on the 
Refugee and Ese “apee Committee too. 

Mr. Lersowrrz. Where, in Germany, Senator? 

43113—60—pt. 48 
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Chairman Henninos. The ranking member of that committee, In 
Germany, yes, and at the centers, the refugee centers in West Berlin, 
I have seen them come over from the East. 

Mr. Lersowrrz. From the East ? 

Chairman Hennines. From the East to the West with their piti- 
fully few belongings. 

Mr. Lerrowrrz. Y es, millions of them. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And there they are processed. 

Mr. Letsowirz. Over the years. The last one when I was there, 
the chancellor of Yena U niversity defected from East Berlin to W ot 
Berlin and that was probably the biggest blow that the Communists 
of East Berlin had. 

And maybe that is behind this whole business of trying to get us out 
of Berlin, because Mr. Ulbrich is putting the heat on Father Kru- 
shchev to save him from losing all of his constituents, practically all of 
the good ones. But that is “beside the point. I think I have just 
touc hed on the subject sufficiently to highlight what I have in my 
mind. I think that with a little more energy on our part, a little more 
enthusiasm on our part, and I include the mayor too, to sit down with 
these labor leaders and to see if we « can’t get them to do what they are 
doing in California, to do right here in ‘the city of New York. 

I’m quite certain that here with Congressman Halpern and Con- 
gressman Celler, our local congressional legislators, if we all get 
together then and do a job, we can do a lot. 

Now, in conclusion let’s try to stop these people from coming into 
this trap. 

They have a right to come here, nobody says they haven't. But 
let’s try to save them and at the same time do something to curtail 
this wave of delinquency and crime that we have in the city of New 
York. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Halpern 
and Mr. Bernstone. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Judge, for your 
thoughtful statement. I don’t know whether Congressman Halpern 
has any questions or Mr. Bernstone. 

Mr. Bernstone. I don’t. 

Mr. Hatrern. No questions. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am at the judge's invitation going before 
your grand jury in Kings County tomorrow. 

Mr. Lerpowrrz. I see the chairman of the grand jury here with a 
committee, and they will be most delighted to sit down and get your 
views 

You have gotten our views. You have listened to all of these people 
who have testified before you, Senator Hennings, and you have stored 
up a mass of information within you, and per haps. you can give us over 
there in Brooklyn in this place that is the for gotten place in America, 
where they are playing championship ball out in Los Angeles, perhaps 
you can give us a little of your sound judgment, your “wisdom, and 
your knowledge. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrrn. I would like to if I may, Mr. Chairman, commend 
Judge Leibowitz for his informative, enlightening, and if I may say 
so, perceptive testimony here this morning. 

Mr. Lernowrrz. Thank you. 
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Chairman Henninos. It gives me great pleasure to welcome here 
this morning my colleague and associ: ite, whom I have worked with 
on many causes “although we are of opposite political faiths, the able 
and industrious senior Senator from New York State, the former 
attorney general of this State, the Honor able Jacob Javits. 

You may proceed, Senator Javits, in any manner that pleases you. 
We are very glad to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB JAVITS, U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


Senator Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[consider it a singular pleasure to testify before Senator Hennings. 
Tam delighted to see that he has as a guest one of my favorite New 
York Congressman, Lene Halpern. I might say—and I 
would like to say this public v in my hometown—that my partic ularly 
close relationship to the C in airman and my enormous respect for him 
comes in quite another field, though I know his eminence in this field. 
[consider him the No. 1 champion in the Congress for civil rights. 

Chairman Hennrnecs. You are very generous indeed and you have 
been certainly most helpful and I would place you among those who 
have most vali: untly fough it for a cause that is difficult and unpopular 
inmany quarters 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Henninaes. We have bled a little together. 

Senator Javits. Thank you, and I would like to include in that 
company Congressman C eller oe was here this morning also. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 appear today in New York because I thought it 
was my duty, these hearings being in New York, in view of two facts. 

One, that when I was attorney general of New York, I had the 
honor to be instrumental in the form: ition of a commission called the 
New York State Temporary Commission on Youth and Delinquency, 
which made its report at the end of 1955, December 1955. The report, 
if implemented, would in my view have had a very material effect 
upon dealing with the present emergency we face here in New York 
in the area of juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 

I think that this is most important to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hennines. I regret very much that you are not a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, Senator Javits. You area fine lawyer 
and it is only because the committee has a limited membership that 
you are not on it, not because of any lack of talent or ability on your 
part. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you. 

Now this report was a very thorough job. It contains 34 recom- 
mendations, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in studying the im- 
plementation of those recommendations, a great deal in the way of 
the basis for Federal legislation may be | arned by this committee, 
especially in the State of New York. 

Icommend very strongly this report to the committee and I will 
actually submit a copy of the report of this commission for the record, 
leaving to the discretion of counsel and the chairman whether you 
desire it printed. 

Chairman Hennincs. May we at this time ask does the Senator 
desire to have the report printed or made a part-of the files? 
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Senator Javits. Whatever the chair desires. It is quite lengthy 
so I must leave that to the Chair. 

Chairman Henntnos. Since it is quite lengthy and since printing 
is expensive and difficult, if the Senator would have it made a part of 
the file, it would be preserved as a part of the file in these hearings 
and would not be reprinted in all the hearings, unless the Senator 
wishes to read certain parts of it, and if so, of course, he may do go, 

Senator Javirs. I suggest that the committee should print the 34 
recommendations which are herein contained. 

Chairman Henninos. Without objection it will be so ordered, 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13” and reads 
as follows.) 

Part 4 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The broad nature of youthful delinquency as a moral and social problem and 
the commission’s own belief that government action must support and supple- 
ment the primary efforts of home, church, synagogue, and voluntary programs 
in finding its remedy have both served to place limits upon the commission’s 
recommendations. There is no miracle in government action that can produce 
good citizens; there is no legislative blueprint that can prescribe for people 
how to raise their children or organize their society to meet all the spiritual 
and material needs of those children. It is only possible to point out some of 
the ways in which the present programs and legal machinery of our State and 
its communities, both urban and rural, might be better adapted to meet the needs 
reflected in the problem of youthful delinquency. 

The commission has, however, through the extended series of hearings and 
the statewide conference described earlier in this report, endeavored to see the 
problem in its broadest terms and to review all the proposals which have been 
presented to it for measures to deal with this problem. Literally hundreds of 
such proposals were placed before the commission, thus supporting our belief 
that youthful delinquency is a problem that cuts across the total fabric of social 
organization and requires for its solution the cooperation of every home, every 
organized group, every profession, every function of society, and every govern- 
mental agency. The commission has, in turn, undertaken to review, sift, and 
organize these hundreds of recommendations in terms of what appear to be the 
primary areas of governmental responsibility and hence the first concern of 
this commission in developing a program for the State. 

In reviewing the testimony of the 11 regional hearings and the reports of the 
13 special work groups at the statewide conference, the commission has been 
impressed by the fact that these processes of citizenship produced an encyclo- 
pedic and invaluable source of inspiration, information, guidance, and stimula- 
tion on the total youthful delinquency problem. The commission feels that 
this material should be available to the people of the State and should serve all 
groups for years to come in furthering the total community effort to eradicate 
this social evil. The commission is, therefore, proposing a followup document, 
which will constitute a source book and will contain extensive excerpts from 
the hearings, the full text of the 13 work group reports from the statewide 
conference, and other pertinent material concerning the work of the commission. 
This source book is intended to reflect the commission’s gratitude and indebted- 
ness to the many hundreds of people who gave so generously of their time and 
ideas in this common searching for solutions to our common problem of de 
linquency. The fact that the commission has of necessity selected for its own 
official report only those recommendations that seemed to bear directly on the 
problem of the public leadership and responsibility in no way reflects a lack of 
enthusiasm for the many inspiring and inspired recommendations from which 
these few have been selected. 

The Commission has grouped its recommendations under four headings that 
cover the four major areas of governmental responsibility in dealing with this 
problem: “A. Strengthened State Leadership ;” “B. Preventive Community Serv- 
ices for Children and Youth;” “C. Safeguarding the Child and Society;” and 
“DPD. Improved Measures To Deal with Delinquency Among Youth.” The com- 
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mission’s objectives and each of its recommendations within these four areas of 
responsibility are discussed in the sections that follow. ‘Those recommenda- 
tions that involve changes in the State statute are also discussed in terms of 
their legal implications in “Vv. Legislative Revision” section of this report. 
Suggested draft legislation will be found in appendices A, B, C, D and E, therein. 


A. STRENGTHENED STATE LEADERSHIP 


The commission recognizes that State government, while it cannot alone solve 
q social problem of such broad dimensions and deeply rooted causes, neverthe- 
jess has a positive moral and social obligation to (@) mobilize the full resources 
of its own instrumentalities; (b) give stimulation and aid to its own political 
subdivisions ; and (c) extend leadership to all its citizens in seeking solutions 
toa problem that at once threatens the welfare of its young people and under- 
mines the law and order on which other social values depend. The work of 
this temporary commission, useful as we hope it has been in focusing attention 
on the problem and in serving as a sounding board for a broad cross section of 
the citizens of the State, cannot in any way replace this continuing public 
responsibility. The commission submits the following recommendations to 
assure continuing State leadership with respect to these problems, properly 
impremented to aid in their solution. A proposed statute and more extended 
comment embodying these recommendations appear in the legislative revision 
second, appendix A, post. Allocation of funds to localities, as well as manner 
of appointment and compensation of members of the new youth commission 
have been left to appropriate legislation. 

1. The commission recommends making permanent the present temporary State 
youth commission on a completely reconstituted basis. 

Atemporary youth commission has been in existence in this State for a decade. 
It consists of a chairman appointed by the governor and seven State department 
heads or officers. ‘The commission recommends a permanent State youth commis- 
sion consisting of a chairman and four other members, none of whom shall be 
holders of other public office in the State. Executive and administrative func- 
tions are to be vested in a chairman. The members are to be designated initially 
for staggered terms and all vacanices are to be filled by appointments for 5 years. 

2. The commission recommends expanded powers, duties, and areas of opera- 
tion for the new youth commission. 

The commission proposes integration of existing functions under the major 
groupings of (@) powers and duties including cooperation with other agencies; 
(b) research, analyses, and studies; (c) recommendation of legislative and ad- 
ministrative changes; (d@) management of State aid, youth bureaus, recreation 
and youth-serving projects, and other youth programs. 

Additional powers and duties would include statistical coordination, a research 
mit on methods of rehabilitation and prevention, setting up programs of person- 
nel training and public education, and establishing demonstration projects for 
operation at the neighborhood level. 

These powers should also include advisory policy guidance and recommenda- 
tions by the commission in the fields of corrections, probation, and parole. 

The area of operation of the new commission would be broadened from the 
present limited requirement for participation of defined “municipality” to that of 
the more expansive “locality,” which would include, in addition, a school district 
and, under prescribed conditions, a district corporation such as a park district 
or other tax levying public corporation or civil division of the State. 

3. The commission recommends creation of an interdepartmental advisory body 
for coordination of State governmental programs. 

At present, the youth commission includes heads or representatives of seven 
State agencies. It is proposed that these be retained and supplemented by the 
heads of two additional departments—law and police—in a separate advisory 
body. This body would comprise the attorney general, commissioners of correc- 
tion, education, health, mental hygiene, social welfare, the industrial commis- 
sioner and the superintendent of State police. The chairman of the new youth 
commission would be ex officio a member and chairman of this body. The pri- 
mary functions of this group would be to consider and recommend to the youth 
commission worthwhile proposals and to coordinate and execute programs in- 
volving governmental action on an interdepartmental statewide basis, 

4. The commission recommends creation of a lay advisory board comprising 
Cross-section representation of the community. 
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An advisory board to the new youth commission consisting of from 12 to 2 
members is recommended by the commission. Such a body would be suiiclentys 
large to provide representation of diverse religious, ethnic, geographic, politica, 
and social viewpoints. Its membership would be drawn from outstanding ; 
sons in the fields of religion, social welfare, prevention of delinquency heals 
mental hygiene, education, and rehabilitation. To assure continuity initial 
appointments would be on a staggered basis. Such group would consider and 
recommend programs of action to the new youth commission. 


B. PREVENTIVE COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The commission recognizes that the best prevention for delinquency amon 
youth is a society in which home, church or synagogue, school and community 
agencies—both public and voluntary—combine to provide an environment that 
assures to all children and young people the means of meeting the needs, both 
spiritual and material, that are basic to their healthy growth toward responsible 
maturity. It, therefore, recommends that the programs of the State and its 
political subdivisions be strengthened in the directions outlined below. 


5. The programs of the schools should be strengthened to assure adequate 


educational and auxiliary services to all children, especially those with spe. 
cial needs. 

In our society the school is the social institution that reaches virtually ajj 
children. It is, therefore, a major factor not only in the child’s development 
but in the prevention of delinquent behavior. The educational function of the 
school needs to be strengthened in all possible ways: through more and better 
qualified teachers, smaller classes, more adequate physical plant and recreational 
facilities, and a wide variety of auxiliary services. The school should be 
equipped not only to meet all practical types of educational need but to identify 
and seek help for other unmet needs that may prevent or distort the growth 
toward maturity of individual students. The child who is beginning to show 
serious personality problems can often be spotted first in the schools and referred 
to child guidance or mental hygiene services. The child who is mentally re. 
tarded needs special training if he is not to become discouraged, confused, and 
rebellious. The child who shows evidences in school of parental neglect or eco- 
nomic deprivation can be referred to appropriate welfare agencies. The school 
health program can help to identify handicapping physical defects or other 
health problems with a view to their remedy by community health agencies. 
The shy or isolated child can be encouraged at school to join in community youth 
programs. Truancy itself is often an important early symptom of personal and 
social maladjustments that may lead to more serious antisocial behavior. It is 
important that all schools, including those in rural areas, have available to them 
the services of personnel such as attendance officers, school social workers, school 
nurses, psychologists, and others skilled in the identification and handling of 
these special problems so that the full resources of the community may be brought 
to bear on their solution. The commission further recognizes that the schools, 
if they are to fulfill their obligation to young people, must give support to the 
moral element in character development. It endorses the present “released time” 
program of the State in order to assure to each pupil religious instruction in his 
own faith. 

6. The schools should assume a more active role in parent education, both in 
their adult education programs and with respect to the parents of their young 
pupils, and should increasingly serve as centers for community programs. 

Wise and understanding parental guidance for all chilldren is the starting 
point of virtually any program for good character development and the preven- 
tion of delinquency. The schools and other community agencies can support and 
supplement the home in meeting the growth needs of young people but they can 
never take its place. We. therefore, feel it is a prime obligation of our educa- 
tional system to extend to parents the benefits of all modern knowledge concern- 
ing the developmental needs of children and opportunities for group discussion 
concerning their problems and the best ways of meeting them. The school cat 
and should serve as a center of activities for families and individuals at all 
age levels in order to strengthen the atmosphere of cultural and community 
solidarity which children need for their growth. 

7. The training of teachers in the State should include more emphasis on 
mental hygiene. 

If the schools are to make their fullest contribution to the prevention of delin- 
quency among youth and the early detection of those special problems of indi- 
vidual children that might lead to delinquency, it is important that teachers 
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understand the basic principles of mental hygiene. The commission urges that 
the State teachers colleges stress such courses in their curricula, that the present 
cooperative arrangement between the department of education and the mental 
health commission providing an in-service training program in this field for pres- 
ent teachers be emphasized and expanded, and that the department of mental 
hygiene also give attention to this problem. 

8, The public and voluntary child welfare programs of the State should be 
improved and extended in order to (1) strengthen the home, (2) protect children 
against parental or other neglect or abuse, (3) assure to them social services 
aud other services, such as homemaker services, needed to keep the family 
together, and (4) provide for those children who require it suitable foster home 
or adoptive placement. The procedures and requirements for foster home place- 
ment and adoption should be simplified to the extent that the spiritual and 
material interests of the child permit. 

Most potential situations of delinquency begin in the home. Child welfare 
services constitute a major method of strengthening the home environment of 
the child in times or situations of crisis or weakness and of providing a sub- 
stitute home environment when that becomes necessary. Frequently child 
welfare services can support a shaky home situation and thus prevent the 
preakup of the family, generally recognized as a major factor in delinquency. 
In times of temporary family crisis, such as the illness of the mother, child 
welfare workers can make arrangements for the children either through rela- 
tives, visiting homemaker service, or temporary placement. In situations where 
it is either impossible or undesirable for the child to remain in his own home, 
foster care with another family becomes a major factor in safeguarding the 
child’s welfare. There is special need at the present time to broaden the 
availability of foster homes—possibly through the payment of higher board 
rates—for children with special physical or emotional needs and for children 
of minority groups. With respect to adoption and foster care, the commission 
urges that the department of social welfare study the problems of adoption 
and foster care and make recommendations to the legislature so that pro- 
cedures and requirements can be simplified insofar as the interests of the child 
and its natural, adoptive or foster parents permit. 

9. The provision of day-care programs for children who lack home care 
during the day because their mothers are working or absent from the home 
for other reasons, such as iliness, is recognized as a factor in the prevention 
of delinquency and hence a responsibility of society. 

The commission feels that every opportunity, encouragement and, where 
needed, financial aid should be given to the mothers of young children in order 
that they may remain at home and provide the care that such children require. 
In those cases, however. where children in actual fact lack such home care 
because the mother is employed, ill, or absent from the home, it is to the total 
interest of society and essential to the welfare of the child that some suitable 
substitute provision be available, both on a full-day basis for preschool children 
and after-school basis for those attending school. Such provisions often com- 
bine the use of governmental and voluntary community resources with the 
family of the child making financial contribution in accordance with its means. 

10, The commission urges special attention to the vocational training and 
guidance needs of young people and urges the labor unions to work cooper- 
atively with the schools, employment service and employers in facilitating the 
entrance of young people into the labor market. 

For many young people the transition from school to job is a crucial period 
in adjusting to the adult world. The young person who is helped first in school 
to discover and develop his vocational interests and aptitudes and then to find 
a job along the lines of these interests is not so likely to become restless and dis- 
satisfied upon leaving school. There is need for diversification of vocational 
training in rural as well as urban areas and for a broadened base of job referral. 
The commission believes that the labor unions have an obligation to adopt 
policies and practices that will facilitate the necessary training and experience 
for young people wishing to enter their fields and wishes to commend those 
tnions that have worked cooperatively with the schools to that end. 

ll. Measures should be adopted to extend the availability of cooperative 
work-school programs to youths below 16 years of age. 

A galaxy of protections, some of them described in the “Legislative Revision” 
section post, surround the employment of children in this state. The education 
law requires compulsory attendance at school under varying conditions and ex- 
ceptions until the age of 16 and in certain instances until 18. 
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For youths 16 years and over, the education and labor | 
extension of this cooperative program to cover actual part-time employment 
This not only provides a more flexible concept of education for those youths 
who do not adjust to exclusively formal education, but it also eases the transi. 
tion from school to work for those youths who do not intend to pursue higher 
formal education. 

The commission recommends that the legislature consider appropriate amend. 
ments to the education and labor laws to permit the extension of this cooperative 
work and school program to youths between 15 and 16. 

12. The commission proposes legislation to make required continuation school 
courses available in the evening as well as in the day to employed minors, 

Minors, 7 to 16, who have not completed a 4-year high school course, must 
receive full-time day instruction. Minors, 16 and 17, who have not completeg 
such instruction and for whom application for a standard employment certifi- 
cate has been made, may be permitted to attend a part-time school not less 
than 20 hours a week. In large cities, such attendance is compulsory; in 
smaller communities, it is optional with the local board of education. 

By statute, such instruction may presently be given only between 8 am, 
and 5 p.m. on weekdays, and between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturdays, To 
make more flexible a work-school program for such minors, the commission 
recommends eliminating the limitation of such instruction to day-time hours, 
leaving the matter of scheduling time, day and evening, to local administratiye 
arrangement. A fuller discussion and proposed statute accomplishing this ob. 
jective appears in the “Legislative Revision” section and Appendix D, post. 

13. The schools, employment service, employers and community agencies should 
work together cooperatively to facilitate the employment of young men awaiting 
eall to military service and otherwise to facilitate a smooth transition from 
civilian to military life. 

Military service, as a practical citizen obligation requiring a minimum of 2 
years’ active duty of most young men today, presents a special and unprecedented 
peacetime problem of adjustment for this generation of young people. State and 
community agencies should help facilitate this adjustment so that military sery- 
ice will become an acceptable obligation and one of positive values to the indi- 
vidual. Vocational guidance can often prepare and direct young men toward 
the military service and assignment most directly in line with their vocational 
interests and aptitudes. Placement agencies and employers should give special 
attention to the interim placement of young men awaiting call to active duty. 
Schools and other community agencies should inform young men finishing high 
school of the possibilities for enlistment under the provisions of the new Reserve 
Act. 

14. Children with serious personality disturbances that create or point toward 
deliquent or antisocial behavior should have available to them suitable psy- 
chiatric diagnostic and treatment facilities, either through outpatient clinics, 
institutional care, or other provisions. 

Since many forms of delinquency derive primarily from a seriously warped 
personality, the field of mental hygiene presents a great hope for the future. 
In some of the most brutal cases of criminal actions by young people the under- 
lying mental disturbance is only fully revealed in the crime itself. In most 
instances, however, there are early signs that something is going awry in the 
eharacter development of the chronically rebellious and antisocial child. Early 
diagnosis and treatment, especially when the child’s personality is still in its 
formative stage, is the best way to prevent the development of a confirmed adult 
eriminal. Child-guidance clinics designed to help children and parents alike, 
in cases where personality problems are beyond their capacity to solve, are in- 
ereasingly available in urban areas and are beginning to extend into the rural 
areas. The Community Mental Health Services Act, enacted in 1954, provides 
financial aid for the development of community mental-health programs, includ- 
ing clinics and consultant services, to schools and other agencies. The commis- 
sion believes that the fullest implementation of this act offers a major preventive 
measure. The commi-sion also recognizes that despite the progress that has been 
made there is still need for expanded special treatment facilities for those chil- 
dren who are psychotic or so emotionally disturbed that they require institutional 
treatment. 

15. Communities are urged to adopt measures that will assure to children and 
young people the fullest use of all available recreational facilities, including 
those of schools, parks, playgrounds, churches and synagogues, social agencies 
and other community organizations. 
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Community programs for recreation, group activity and character guidance 
are important in developing a sense of participation and harmonious relationship 
to society. The Commission urges all communities to survey their total range 
of programs in this area and to adopt measures that will assure both the fullest 
use of all available facilities, public and nongovernmental, and the development 
of new facilities when needed. It urges the proposed State youth commission 
to assist communities in such undertakings through stimulative guidance and, 
where appropriate within the law, financial aid. 

16. Local-communities, with possible aid from the proposed State youth 
commission, should explore ways to provide a neighborhood youth service with 
emphasis on the prevention of delinquency. 

The commission recommends the establishment, on an experimental basis, 
of youth service centers in a few selected, congested areas of our large cities. 
They could be located in a school, church basement, community house or in any 
other available and suitable place. Each center would serve a small district, 
possibly one city block. It would have a supervising director with adequate 
staff. The supervisor should be specially trained in dealing with young people. 
It is most desirable and necessary that a cooperative relationship exist between 
such centers and the police department. 

The main effort would be directed toward prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
rather than cure and rehabilitation after the youngster got into trouble with 
the law. Prevention seems to offer the best hope of success in dealing with our 

outh. 

: We conceive it would be the first duty of the block supervisor and staff to 
ascertain as speedily as possible and by reasonable methods who the potential 
delinquents in their district were. Community welfare agencies might provide 
a starting point in this quest and there are doubtless many other sources of 
such information. 

The duties of those operating such centers would include the providing of 
guidance, help, and encouragement to youngsters who need it and to their families 
also. Where necessary, arrangements would be made for medical or psychiatric 
treatment, church affiliation, Boy or Girl Scout membership, joining a recreation 
or community center and even adult guidance and education. In addition, the 
services of the various and appropriate types of private and public agencies 
could be enlisted. Youth clubs covering a wide range of activities to meet the 
desires and interests of the youngsters of the neighborhood could be organized 
in the block or among several blocks. 

Community interest and effort could be obtained by the organization of neigh- 
borhood councils in connection with the youth centers, whose duty it would be 
to work closely with the staff and cooperate in every possible way in developing 
a climate of law and order in which the youngsters in the neighborhood could 
grow and develop properly. 

In short, these youth centers would be engaged in determining the needs of in- 
dividual young people living in the neighborhood and coordinating the total range 
of community services toward meeting those needs. The efforts of all persons 
and agencies dealing with youth would be concentrated at the neighborhood level 
and around these neighborhood centers or headquarters. In addition, we think 
the plan offers the best chance of enlisting the potential of the community in 
combating juvenile delinquency. 

The work of these centers could also be coordinated in a general way with that 
of officers in charge of probationers and parolees living in the neighborhood. 

In rural counties, where most public services are centered in the county seat, 
similar plans could be developed to extend coordinated services to children and 
youth at the level of the town, village or school district. 

17. The need for more and better trained personnel is recognized to be basic to 
the improvement of all community services for youth. 

The effectiveness of any program serving children and young people lies in the 
personal qualities and competence of the adults who staff the program, whether 
in the role of profession workers or volunteer leaders. At the present time seri- 
ous shortages exist in all the youth-serving professions sid this, in turn, affects 
the kind of guidance that can be given to cooperating citizen volunteers. The 
commission strongly urges (1) all possible measures to increase the number of 
persons entering the professions of teaching, social work, public health, nursing, 
recreation, police youth work, courtwork, and all related fields: and (2) measures 
to improve the competence and knowledge of those now working in these fields. 
These measures would include: salary adjustments where they are now out of 
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line ; State scholarships for special studies ; State-sponsored institutes ang exten 
sion courses under the auspices of the State university and other appropriate edu. 
cational institutions or administrative agencies; and State-sponsored inservice 
training. 

C. SAFEGUARDING THE CHILD AND SOCIETY 


It is a function of society, and in certain specific respects of the Government 
to protect children and adolescents against influences in their environment that 
could do them serious harm and against the dangers that lie in their own inex- 
perience and immaturity. In the interest of its children, as well as the mainte. 
nance of law and order, an effective society cannot tolerate conditions that expose 
any child to pernicious influences, or encourage lawless or disorderly behavior 
on his part. Just as the good parent places restrictions upon his children’s be- 
havior, so, too, a strong society that values its children and young people does 
them the greatest service by placing reasonable restrictions upon their behavior 
and those actions involving the rights of other people or their own safety. The 
commission, therefore, submits the following recommendations in this area of 
public obligation. 

18. Police departments are urged to provide a special concentration of police 
personnel, especially foot patrolmen, in areas where delinquency is known to be 
high. 

Since delinquency and youthful offenses represent a serious threat to the well- 
being of society and have reached serious proportions, our first responsibility 
is to protect the public (1) by apprehension and detention of those who do harm 
to life and property, and (2) by preventing such acts. The police represent our 
first line of defense in protecting the rights both of society and of its individual 
members. It is an observed fact that certain areas—especially those where over- 
crowding, poverty, transiency, and minority status create special problems for 
young people—tend to have an especially high rate of youthful delinquency. A 
higher concentration of police personnel in such areas is, therefore, important in 
order to (1) deter the young people who live in or frequent such areas from un- 
lawful acts, (2) protect them from such exploitation as might lead to delinquency, 
(3) prevent the conditions conducive to lawlessness, and (4) spot the problems 
that require social remedy. In such areas it is especially important that radio 
motor patrol units be supplemented by adequate numbers of foot patrolmen, who 
have a better opportunity to become acquainted with the people and problems on 
their posts. 

19. Police departments are urged wherever possible to establish special youth 
bureaus, to provide specialized training and opportunity for advancement to the 
officers assigned to this duty, and to see that all police officers have some youth 
training. 

In the case of children and young people it is especially important that police 
officers be adequately trained to recognize those situations that may encourage 
youthful delinquency, to spot those characteristics in individual young people 
that predispose them to antisocial behavior, and to understand the particular 
handling that will best meet each individual case. Youth bureaus, manned by 
police officers especially trained in this field, are a major instrument in achieving 
this goal. It is also important that all police officers have some training in deal- 
ing with young people and handling their problems. Police officers are often the 
first to spot evidence of potential or incipient delinquency and it is therefore 
important that they have knowledge of available community services for young 
people and know how to encourage their use. 

20. Laws dealing with dangerous weapons and their use by youths are in need 
of clarification for effective enforcement. The commission suggests consideration 
of a proposed statute providing for comprehensive revision. 

The bulk of major violent crimes against the person must be ascribed to the 
young-adult period of life. Practically every criminal homicide, aggravated 
assault, robbery and mayhem and much forcible rape, involve the use of a dan- 
gerous weapon. Legislation prohibiting posession of such weapons is conse 
quently designed to prevent commission of more serious crimes. 

By a process of amendment superimposed upon amendment, the salutary 
purpose of the original Sullivan law in this State has been dimmed by a fog of 
confusion and contradiction. Because of its importance in preventing commis- 
sion of serious crimes by youths, the commission proposes comprehensive revision 
of existing statutes. Such revision is primarily to obviate confusion; it does 
not make criminal behavior heretofore not criminal, nor does it make non- 
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criminal behavior formerly criminal. A fuller discussion appears in the “Legis- 
lative Revision,” section IV, post, and a draft of suitable legislation accom- 
plishing this objective will be appended to another report of the commission. 

21, Existing statewide statutes on disorderly conduct, together with local] 
legislative power, are sufficiently comprehensive to make possible a curfew for 
young persons in those localities where law enforcement authorities and com- 
munity leaders deem necessary such urgent measures. The commission urges 
jocal community leaders to appraise their requirements with a view to determin- 
ing whether a curfew is necessary or desirable in any particular local situation. 

It has been widely recognized that the protection of young persons sometimes 
requires that they be off the public streets in certain areas at reasonable hours. 
No specific statewide legislation exists on the subject of curfew. However, 
section 722 of the penal law provides in part: 

“Any person who with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby 
a breach of the peace may be occasioned, commits any of the following acts, shall 
be deemed to have committed the offense of disorderly conduct: * * * 

8. Congregates with others on a public street and refuses to move when 
ordered by the police; * * *.” 

Under such statute, it is largely a matter of local selective enforcement by the 
police whether youths on street corners or in front of billiard halls will be 
required to be off the streets by 10 p.m., 11 p.m., or midnight, or any night in 
the week or only on certain nights. 

Obviously, it is impossible to prescribe on a statewide basis whether a curfew 
js necessary and, if so, what hours would be feasible. Such matters are prop- 
erly the subject of local legislation and enforcement. Indeed, several localities 
in the state do have such statutes. While the statute quoted above would not 
cover the infrequent situation of a single youth standing alone on the street in 
the late hours, it does provide local police with authority in the common 
situation that has evoked demands for a curfew. 

92. The commission recommends no specific change in existing statewide penal 
and licensing statutes regulating the sale to and consumption by minors of 
intoxicating beverages. The problems presented by enforcement and adoption 
of sensible closing hours are primarily local and not state. Communities are 
urged by the commission to take necessary action to assure strict enforcement 
of provisions governing sale to and consumption by minors of such beverages 
and revision of local closing hour provisions. 

The social atmosphere frequently associated with youthful consumption of 
intoxicating beverages is by no means conducive to normal social development. 
At present, statewide statutes prohibit sale of intoxicating liquors to minors 
under 18, and regulate the hours during which such beverages may be sold 
to older patrons in only a general way. For example, none may be sold from 
3a.m. to 8 a.m. on weekdays and to 1 p.m. on Sundays, outside the city of New 
York. However, local boards may adopt any rule further restricting the hours 
of sale. 

The commission recommends no specific change in existing statewide legis- 
lation. It urges, however, careful appraisal by each community of the relation- 
ship between late hours of closing and crime among older adolescents with a 
view toward local adoption of more restrictive hours of sale. The commission 
especially commends to local communities the urgency of strict enforcement of 
State penal statutes prohibiting sale to and consumption by minors of intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

23. Prevention of narcotics addiction among young persons requires control of 
supply primarily at the international and Federal levels as well as programs at 
the State and local levels to eliminate distribution and demand. The com- 
mission suggests consideration of legislation strengthening local enforcement 
by compelling witnesses to disclose higher-ups in the illicit traffic. The com- 
mission urges reexamination of the required minimum quantities of narcotics, 
possession of which is now necessary for conviction. It recommends that the 
Government provide adequate treatment facilities, research programs, and fol- 
lowup services for all young addicts. 

Shutting off local supplies of narcoties—the most dangerous of which are 
produced abroad—is primarily a function of international control and Federal 
surveilance. The commission urges more adequate Federal personnel to prevent 
Importation of narcotics in the light of the current breakdown of international 
control. To strengthen local enforcement, the commission proposes consideration 
of legislation designed to compel witnesses to disclose the identity of higher-ups 
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in the illicit narcotics traffic by extending to them the immunity now accorded 
witnesses in bribery, gambling, and conspiracy investigations by grand juries 
The commission also urges reexamination by the legislature of the various minj. 
mum quantities of narcotics, possession of which is necessary in order to convict 
of a felony in this State. Since 1953, when these quantities were fixed by the 
legislature, modifications in operations of illicit vendors may warrant reduc- 
tion of the amount specified. The commission believes that the State hag 
positive obligation to see that treatment (both institutional and followup services 
after release) is available to all young addicts. It further believes that research 
and experimentation in methods of treatment should be intensified in order to 
find the means to secure a higher percentage of permanent cures. 

The commission recommends that (1) compulsory aftercare clinics be estap. 
lished for such youthful addicts on probation or parole; (2) the State establish 
a single overall agency to collect information and maintain liaison with all 
groups working in the field of narcotics; (8) the State urge the Federal Goverp. 
ment to expand facilities to provide more hospital space for the treatment of 
narcotic addicts, and that provision be made to permit commitments from State 
courts to the extent such facilities permit. 

A statute proposing extension of immunity to witnesses in narcotics investiga- 
tions appears in the legislative revision section and appendix BE, post. 

24. The commission recognizes that the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee To Study the Publication and Dissemination of Offensive and Obscene 
Material is considering the problem of possible regulatory legislation for public 
media of communication. On the basis of its own investigation, however, this 
commission urges all those responsible for material reaching the general public 
and particularly youth that they accept full responsibility for their part in 
creating a social climate built upon sound values of morality and citizenship 

Public media of communication, like press, television, radio, and movies, today 
play a major role in contributing to the moral climate, which in turn influences 
the attitudes and behavior of young people. This places on those who determine 
the policies and content of publications and programs that appeal to young 
people a special responsibility to emphasize those positive values of morality, 
good citizenship, and constructive achievement that will encourage healthy 
social attitudes. 

The commission also urges that the names and identities of young persons 


involved in delinquent behavior not be publicized in order to give them every 
chance for rehabilitation. 


D. IMPROVED MEASURES TO DEAL WITH DELINQUENCY AMONG YOUTH 


Society has a duel responsibility regarding youthful delinquency when, despite 
all preventive efforts, it actually occurs. Individual freedom depends upon the 
maintenance of public order, and illegal actions must be curbed, whatever the 
age of their perpetrator. However, when the lawbreaker is young and immature, 
society will in the long run benefit by an approach to his delinquency that con- 
bines (1) determination of personal responsibility for his behavior under the 
law, (2) measures designed to meet the individual conditions that caused such 
behavior, and (3) protection for society as a whole. In this sense both the legal 
measures to fix responsibility and the remedial measures to help the young de- 
linquent are themselves directed to the prevention of future delinquency and 
crime. The commission feels that both should be strengthened and makes the 
following recommendations to this end. 

25. The commission, recognizing the importance of strengthening parental re- 
sponsibility for young delinquents, recommends legislation authorizing written 
specified directions to parents of delinquent children upon adjudication involy- 
ing probation. 

The significance of parental conduct in influencing moral attitudes and be 
havior on the part of their children can hardly be overemphasized. At the 
same time, the role of the criminal law in compelling correct parental behavior 
is considerably circumscribed. Criminal codes with all their centuries of ex- 
perience cannot build character or develop desirable habits, attitudes, interests, 
and ideals. In this respect, the criminal law must always offer feeble compe 
tition to familiar ethical effects of church or synagogue, home, school, and com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, in appropriate cases of extreme and repeated parental neglect 
there must be intervention of the criminal law. Present statutes are unsuitable 
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because of their vagueness, spasmodic invocation, and the occasional harshness 
of their penalties. To make their warning fair and their applications consist- 
ently humane and practical, the commission proposes legislation providing for 
written specified directions concerning conduct that must be engaged in or re- 
frained from by parents of delinquent or neglected children. Contumacious dis- 
obedience of such directions would subject a recalcitrant parent to milder but 
more certain punishment than is presently provided. A fuller discussion of the 
problem and the proposed solutions appears in the legislative revision section 
and appendix ©, post. is } 5 

95. The auxiliary services of specialists such as social workers, probation 
officers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and others should be available on an ade- 
quate basis in all courts dealing with juvenile and adolescent offenders in order 
to assist the judge in determining the facts of the child’s background and decid- 
ing on the best treatment for each individual case. : 

Success in reversing the processes that lead a child or young person to de- 
linquent behavior depends in the first instance on a knowledge and understanding 
of those factors in his background and his personality that have led to such 
pehavior. The judge dealing with such children can make constructive deci- 
sions regarding the most appropriate handling of their cases only when he has 
available all necessary auxiliary services to provide such facts. Social workers 
and probation officers can provide information on social and family background ; 
psychological and psychiatric examination may be necessary to determine the 
facts on possible personality disturbance or mental retardation. These services 
are now unavailable in many courts and wholly inadequate in others. The 
commission urges their extension and also urges children’s court judges to make 
preliminary investigations in all cases except those where there is a substantial 
question that the delinquency charged has actually been committed by the youth 
involved before the court. Such a program has been tried and found successful 
in some areas of this State. 

The commission urges the legislature to give careful consideration to the 
need for adquate legal counsel for indigent youth charged with criminal offenses. 

27. The commission proposes legislation extending the benefits of rehabilitative 
treatment under the youthful offender law to include 19 and 20 year old youths 
and at the same time protecting society by providing certain safeguards against 
repeating offenders. 

Since 1943, this State has, under carefully circumscribed conditions, extended 
some of the benefits of the rehabilitative treatment available in the children’s 
courts for juveniles to adolescent offenders, 16 through 18. There is nothing 
automatic about the youthful offender law. It may be invoked only in the dis- 
cretion of the criminal court. However disposed such judge may be, the youthful 
offender law cannot extend to youths who commit crimes punishable by death 
or life imprisonment, or who have been previously convicted of a felony. More- 
over, the same type of treatment from the viewpoint of social protection, proba- 
tionary and institutional, is provided after adjudication as youthful offender as 
that for conviction of crime. Indeed, it is possible in many instances to have 
treatment more extended in duration upon adjudication as youthful offender 
than if the young offender were convicted for the same behavior. 

The principal difference in treatment between the adjudication as youthful 
offender and criminal conviction is that rehabilitation of the actual offender is 
the primary goal. A more flexible institutional program is made available in 
that commitment to religious and charitable institutions, as well as govern- 
mentally operated ones, is now possible. 

The most significant aim of youthful-offender treatment—apart from its 
rehabilitative purpose—is to prevent young persons who come into conflict with 
the law from forever after becoming avowed enemies of society. An adjudica- 
tion under this law involves no disqualifying brand of criminal conviction. 

The success for the application of this procedure in the cases where it has 
been invoked justify its extension to 19 and 20 year olds under the same circum- 
scribed conditions. However, the commission, mindful of the needs of social 
protection and the fact that many serious felonies are committed by youths, 
insists that youthful-offender treatment no longer be extended to youths who 
have once availed themselves of its benefits in cases involving felonies. To per- 
mit successive adjudications is inconsistent with the purpose of the youthful 
offender law. Accordingly, the commission proposes legislation to accomplish 
this objective. The proposed amendment and a more detailed discussion of the 


- gow to be remedied appear in the legislative revision section and appen- 
, post. 
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28. The commission proposes legislation providing for mandatory prepleading 
investigation of all those eligible under statute for youthful-offender treatment 
A youth steals from a desk drawer. For such crime of larceny, an investiga. 
tion of the youth’s background to determine whether or not he should receive 
youthful-offender treatment would ordinarily be ordered in many counties. But 
the same youth may come into possession of the identical loot by a holdup 
For such crime of robbery, the youth may often be summarily denied youthful. 
offender treatment without any investigation of his background to determine 
whether or not such treatment would be appropriate in his case. Granting or 
withholding youthful-offender treatment solely because of the trivial or serious 
nature of the crime, without regard to the potentialities for reform in the char. 
acter of the offender, is often unwise. Some investigation of his background 
must be made even if he is not treated as a youthful offender. If the proceeding 
is to be a criminal one, that investigation will be ordered after trial and convie- 
tion, and before sentence. The commission proposes legislation making manda- 
tory this investigation before the determination is made whether the youth 
be treated as a criminal or as a youthful offender. No additional burden is 
imposed on the investigatorial facilities of existing probation services, Under 
the proposed system, the investigation takes place before rather than after dis. 
position of the question of eligibility for youthful-offender treatment. At least 
one county has adopted this plan of prepleading investigation in all cases asa 
matter of court practice. The proposed legislation would extend the practice 
to all counties. A more detailed discussion of the problem together with the 
proposed amendment to existing law appears in the legislative revision section 
and appendix B, post. 
29. The commission proposes legislation extending the youthful offender law 
to youths charged with “offenses” and certain criminal behavior below the grade 
of misdemeanor, not including traffic violations. 
A youth engaging in disorderly conduct under one section of the penal law is 
eligible for treatment as a youthful offender ; the same youth charged with identi- 
cal behavior under a different section must bear the stigma of criminal conviction, 
This is so because youthful-offender treatment, through inadvertence or other. 
wise, is not available for criminal behavior not serious enough to amount to 
misdemeanor or felony, The commission proposes legislation eliminating in- 
eligibility for youthful-offender treatment as a matter of law because the youth 
has committed an act not amounting to a misdemeanor or a felony. A full dis- 
cussion and proposed amendment accomplishing this objective are set forth in 
the legislative revision section and appendix B, post. 
30. The commission proposes legislation redefining arrest so as to exelude 
youths taken into custody and subsequently adjudged youthful offenders or way- 
ward minors, and also children subsequently found to be juvenile delinquents 
or neglected. 
Removal of the stigma of a criminal conviction is one of the methods by which 
the youthful offender law undertakes to rehabilitate youths in conflict with the 
law. Under the present law, an adjudicated youthful offender seeking employ- 
ment or enlisting in the armed services may truthfully state that he has never 
been convicted of a crime. But if asked if he has ever been arrested, his truthful 
answer may frequently serve to disqualify him. The commission proposes legis- 
lation to meet this situation, as well as that presented by the cases of wayward 
minors and youths under 16 taken into custody as juvenile delinquents or neg- 
lected children. The proposed amendment and more detailed discussion appear 
in the legislative revision section, appendix B, post. 
31. The commission proposes legislation abolishing ineligibility for civil serv- 
ice employment or license under the State or its political subdivisions solely by 
reason of an arrest not resulting in conviction of crime, or resulting in adjudica- 
tion as youthful offender, wayward minor, juvenile delinquent, or neglected child. 
In line with the rehabilitative purpose of treatment of juvenile and adolescent 
offenders, the commission proposes legislation to remove the disqualifying stigma 
of arrest in the cases of those applying for civil service employment under the 
State or its political subdivisions, as well as those seeking licenses, permits, and 
privileges under similar authority. Such legislation does not embrace youths 
convicted of crimes. A new statute, together with appropriate comment, is set 
forth in the legislative revision section and appendix B, post. 
32. There is need to improve and expand probation service in all courts deal- 
ing with juvenile and adolescent offenders throughout the State: with a view to 
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moving toward a unified system in the larger centers of population and a broader 
coverage of probation service in rural counties. 

Many courts dealing with children and adolescents in the rural counties are 
not at present staffed with probation officers, while the complex pattern of sepa- 
rate probation services in the larger metropolitan areas does not always insure 
the best use of available staff. The commission urges counties to take full 
advantage Of present State aid to assure probation service in all courts dealing 
with children and young people and suggests that the metropolitan counties 
sudy the practicability of moving toward a unified system with due recognition 
of the special needs of children’s courts. 

33, Special temporary detention provisions for children and young people 
who are being held pending court action or other disposition should be provided 
throughout the State. 

Special provisions should be available in adequate quantity throughout the 
State for children who must have shelter care while awaiting court action. 
Temporary detention care must be such as to protect the interests both of society 
and the child, giving full recogiition to the morals, health, welfare, and safety of 
the latter. To place such children in jails or even in inadequately supervised 
shelters during such a period may very well intensify the very tendencies to 
delinquency that it is desired to correct. Properly supervised facilities for tem- 
porary detention may not only assist the child but also provide diagnostic service, 
which can prove invaluable to the judge in making a longer-term disposition of 
the case. 

34. It is urged that new and experimental methods of handling those delin- 
quents and adolescent offenders who must be removed from their own homes be 
explored both within the training schools and other institutions to which such 
children are now committed and through such plans as work camps, boarding 
homes, group residences, and specialized foster-home placement. 

No aspect of the problem of juvenile delinquency and youthful crime is more 
puzzling than that of what to do with the child or young person adjudicated a 
delinquent or youthful offender who must be removed from his own home be- 
euse his antisocial actions are so serious as to constitute a menace to society, 
or because his home environment is hopelessly inadequate to cope with his delin- 
quency, or because his behavior and attitudes require it. The fact that some 
past studies have shown discouraging results with respect to the rehabilitation 
of young delinquents points to the need for more intensive study of the problem 
and more experimentation in terms of method. The commission therefore urges 
the following: (1) research, experimentation, and demonstration through pilot 
projects; (2) diversification in methods of treatment; (3) more adequate provi- 
sions for young delinquents with special problems, including those with serious 
personality disturbances; (4) followup care for and study of those young people 
who have been released from institutions; and (5) the fullest exploration of 
methods to provide supervised care for nonconfirmed delinquents through ar- 
rangements such as specialized foster-home placement, work camps and group 
residences, which do not involve institutional isolation but permit a guided 
participation in community life. The commission also wishes to emphasize its 
belief that moral and religious values should be stressed in all rehabilitative 
treatment of young delinquents. 


Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, my other reason for appearing is 
that I am a member of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which has 
had considerable hearings upon this subject, and which has pending 
inthe Senate a bill dealing with juvenile delinquency in terms of the 
Federal Establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it appropriate that the committee should 
commence its present series of hearings in New York City, for not- 
withstanding dramatic news stories to the contrary, and though the 
New York City community ranges down the scale insofar as crime 
rates are concerned, much substantial work has been done in the State 
incombating juvenile delinquency and much substantial work is still 
very urgently required. 

I think the most important thing we can do in the Federal legis- 
lative establishment—and after all, the chairman being such a dis- 
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tinguished lawyer is thoroughly aware of the jurisdictional respon. 
sibility of this subcommittee—is to give leadership to the fight againgt 
juvenile delinquency by the Federal Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us be clear that that is not the case now 
The Federal Government is not in the fight against juvenile delin. 
quency in a direct way at all, and it seems to me that the one great 
contribution which the Judiciary Committee and my own Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare can make is to combine together—asing 
what we have done and the result of the hearings which the chair. 
man is conducting here this week in New York and in other places 
in the country—to combine together to see that at long last the Fed. 
eral Government steps into this field because, Mr. Chairman, it is q 
national problem, in the first place, and secondly, there are some 
things which can only be done by the Federal Government. 

Whatever we may think about local administration, municipal or 
State, they are powerless in fields of interstate commerce, the inter- 
state shipment of weapons, the use of the mails, the various criminal 
laws relating to narcatics and in other areas where, under the Federal 
preemption doctrine, the State cannot even act. 

Chairman Hunnines. As the Senator knows, we have passed legis- 
lation relating to the shipment of switchblade knives, or pornographic 
or obscene literature. We have offered legislation which has passed 
the Senate for the forestry camps. 

It has not yet passed the House. And various and many other 
bills. They may not be direct in the sense that they are not police 
activities nor are they in the strict sense of the word dealing directly 
with the individual. 

But they are collateral and some of us think very important. There 
have been some 10 or more bills passed relating to this subject, Sena- 
tor Javits, and there are some pending now. 

Senator Javirs. I thoroughly agree with the Chair that they are 
important. 

Chairman Henntnos. Some are before your committee. 

Senator Javits. Exactly, and I thoroughly agree with the Chair, 

Chairman Henninos. I am glad you are going to help us. 

Senator Javits. I thoroughly agree with the Chair that they are 
collateral. I think what we have got to do is to put the Federal 
Government in terms of leadership directly into the field of working 
against juvenile delinquency, and that is the essence of my testimony 
here today. 

Now, there are 6 lines of activity that I had in mind which I would 
like to refer to the subcommittee. 

First. Tighter controls over the interstate shipment of weapons of 
various kinds. Incidentally I was very pleased to see the development 
in depth of that subject by Judge Cone before this subcommittee 
yesterday. 

Second. The opening up of new and special employment oppor- 
tunities for youth through establishing a special organizational unit 
in the U.S. Employment Service and inviting State employment 
agencies to do likewise. 

Third. Providing Federal aid to States, municipalities and volun- 
tary organizations’ youth programs. 
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Fourth. Providing public defenders services in criminal cases for 
youths unable to defend themselves in Federal courts and urging 
States to do likewise. j ; 

Fifth. Directing particular attention to the laws against dissemi- 
sation of obscene material through the mails or otherwise, and giving 

ific consideration to any additional Federal law which may be 
uired with due regard to due process of law and constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech. 

Sixth. Providing Federal aid for day care centers established by 
States, municipalities and voluntary organizations to care for the 
children of working mothers or of mothers absent from home for 
grious illness or other proper reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we can take one note of instruc- 
tion from what was just testified to by Judge Leibowitz, for whom 1 
have very great regard as I know the Chair does, and that is that it is 
going to cost money and take effort to do the things that need to be 

ne. 
lt weeks ago I was on a television program in which I talked 
about the fact that it is going to cost money to do the things that need 
to be done, and some of the newspapers in our town, which I love 
dearly, took me to task for advocating the spending of money at a time 
when we were trying to retrench. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it would be less than honest if we did not face 
the facts very clearly. Everything that we know indicates that to get 
more personnel, to get more facilities, to give the young people more 
opportunities, is going to cost some money. 

Now, we may have to save it on something else, and no one can 
quarrel with that, but the point is that the public has got to realize 
that a very important share in this effort has got to be personnel and 
facilities, both of which will cost money, and that the voluntary or- 
ganizations—the labor unions, the civic organizations, the veterans’ 
mrganizations—can certainly do enormous things, and we want them 
toin the most effective way. But underlying all of this has got to be 
sme governmental expenditure and some fundamental governmental 
organization. 

Now, to proceed with—and one other thing I would like to men- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and that is this: I heard a good deal from Judge 
[eibowitz—and I know you have heard from other witnesses—about 
the effect upon the increasing rate of juvenile delinquency of slum liv- 
ing, housing and social conditions of a deleterious character. 

Mr. Chairman, that is true. It so happens that I was a neighbor 
of Judge Leibowitz on the East Side. He lived on Essex and Stanton 
Street and I lived on Orchard and Stanton Street. And so I have a 
very intimate personal knowledge as to this background. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is also true that there is juvenile delinquency 
inthe higher income level families as well as in the lower income level 
families, and that there is juvenile delinquency and youth crime of a 
very serious character in rural as well as in urban areas and in subur- 

areas. 

_One of the things which we have learned about this problem is that 
tis not only attributable to slum living. Slum living produced not 
mly juvenile delinquents; it also produced Judge Leibowitz and 
nyself and other people.—I think Congressman Halpern is from the 
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same general background, as are many others. It produces some 
human beings who accomplish something in life. 

But we have learned that in addition to the slum living there jg 
the broken family. We have learned that this is a very, very jm. 
portant element responsible for juvenile delinquency and youth crime: 
the broken family, the sundered home, the lack of parental supervision 
and responsibility which comes from either a divided responsibility 
in respect of the child or the denial of any responsibility at all. ; 
Now Mr. Chairman, with those two general points, I would like 
to detail in some specific way the points which I have made. 
Tighter controls over the insterstate shipment of weapons of yar. 
ious kinds—the chairman has already spoken about the Federal Jaw 
which has been passed upon that subject. 

There is obviously a need for further Federal tightening of controls 
over firearms, and also the need for giving the States some authority 
tying into the Federal controls for stricter supervision within their 
own States. 

The suggestion is made that there be an inhibition against imports 
contrary to State laws in the particular States where States have 
legislated against certain types of dangerous weapons being generally 
available to the public. The starter pistol idea is quite an accurate 
example of that. 

Now, the opening up of new and special employment opportuni- 
ties for youth, Mr. Chairman, is extremely important, and I was so 
interested, in testing the validity of the findings of the New York 
State Temporary Commission to which I referred, to hear Judge 
Leibowitz refer to the participation of trade unions in the training 
of youth as apprentices, especially going into the correctional insti- 
tutions for that purpose. 

This was recommended by our commission, in just so many words, 
The 10th recommendation says: . 

The commission urges special attention to the vocational training and guid- 
ance needs of young people and urges the labor unions to work cooperatively 
with the schools, employment service, and employers in facilitating the entrance 
of young people into the labor market. 

We dealt with that specifically. I read that in order to show that 
in many of these cases there is nothing new under the sun. It just 
takes the will and the money, Mr. Chairman, to do it. 

The third point is providing Federal aid to States and munici- 
palities in voluntary organization youth programs. 

A startling example of that is the lack of specialized services like 
psychiatric services even in our State correctional institutions. 
Judge Leibowitz’ example is something that can be duplicated 500 
times and we did duplicate it in our inquiries. The fact: is that there 
just isn’t enough money to go around. There was a time here in 
New York City not so many months ago when magistrates turned 
youthful delinquents of a dangerous character loose on the streets 
because the youth center where they were confined, or had to be 
confined prior to trial, was so crowded it just couldn’t take any more. 

Now, society complains on the one hand about juvenile delinquency 
and on the other hand about the fact that nothing is being done about 
it at the same time that it faces its unwillingness or inability to finance 
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the necessary things which have to be done. It is quite a paradox 
and pretty silly, it seems to me. : 

Chairman Hennines. Senator, do you find, if I may interrupt 
at this point, do you find a certain cynicism about the entire problem, 
and unhappily that cynicism accompanied by a panacea, an uneasy 
panacea, a golden remedy, to that? 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, I think the two go together. There 
is a hope of oversimplification, which, as the chairman knows and 
as | know, is a very deep one. The problem rests not only in slum 
living and broken families but also in the frustration of a life lived 
in the shadow of the A and H bombs, in the shadow of compulsory 
military service, in the shadow of a highly uncertain world whose 
ideology and fundamental respect for ethics and religious belief is 
shifting and very liquid. 

We can understand why our young people need so much, all kinds 
of moral education not just one kind, and I thoroughly agree with 
the chairman that while there is on the one hand the cynicism that 
says, “Well, you can’t do anything about it, it is just an overwhelming 

roblem,” on the other hand there is the idea that one single thing— 
whether it is forestry camps or keeping schools open after hours or 
providing psychiatrists or doing any one of a dozen things—that 
this is going to cure everything. Well, the chairman knows and I 
know that it isn’t. To attack your recidivism, which is tremen- 
dously important in this field—one study reports a figure as high as 
80 percent—to attack recidivism you have to move into the courts 
and into the correctional institutions. 

To attack the broken family problem, you move into recreational 
areas, care centers, and workers for the youth board who substitute 
for the family. 

To get into the area of a lack of moorings in terms of religious 
and ethical beliefs you get into the voluntary organizations and into 
the churches and synogogues. 

All of this is vital, all directed at the same point, and yet tremen- 
dously diverse. So I thoroughly agree with the chair on that point, 
and I think again that is a very balanced point of view which the 
chair can help us all to make in the report of this subcommittee. 

Now the matter of providing Federal aid to States, municipalities, 
and voluntary organizations’ youth programs is very important, 
and there, I think, Federal seed money is needed. 

[hope very much that once we have dealt with the pending juvenile- 
delinquency bill in the Senate, which is really a bill dealing with pilot- 
plant operations and methods of treatment. of juvenile delinquency and 
a little bit of training for personnel, that calls for $5 million a year 
for 5 years, it is a 5-year program, all of us realize that it is limited. 
I think we have got to move into the stimulation of local activity 
through some matching funds on the part of the Federal Government 
in all of these activities. 

[have a bill in for that myself which calls for an aggregate expendi- 
ture of $39 million over a 5-year period. Other people have bills in, 

too, and I think that although I like the bill we have pending in the 

nate now dealing with research and experiments in this field and 
with training personnel, I think we must come up against the hard nut 
of providing Federal aid to States, municipalities, and voluntary or- 
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ganizations in order to bring out financing from the States and municj- 
palities themselves, because this thing will take far more in the way 
of financing than is being considered in a serious way right now. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Can you tell us for the record what the Con. 
gress appropriated at the 1st session of the 86th for mutual security 
and aid to nations overseas ? 

Senator Javrrs. In the general area of $4 billion. 

Chairman Henntnos. About $4 billion ? 

Senator Javits. Right. That includesa reappropriation of accumn- 
lated funds. 

Chairman Hennrinos. And it has been running about that? 

Senator Javits. Just about that. 

Chairman Henninos. Over a number of years? 

Senator Javits. Just about that. 

Now, to proceed, I recommend public defender services in criminal 
cases for youths unable to defend themselves in Federal courts, and 
urge the States to do likewise. Mr. Chairman, this goes to recidivism, 
It is very important that the youths should not be embittered at the 
judicial system but should feel that it treats them fairly. This is espe- 
cially true for young people. There is a tremendous movement in 
the legal fraternity in the USA along this line with very distinguished 
patronage of some of our outstanding members of the bar. 

In the city of New York we have the legal aid society which is 
inundated literally in this field and which wants urgently to have it 
put upon a public defender basis. 

We have some services in a few cities upstate, notably Rochester as 
a signal example, but especially in the smaller places in the inferior 
courts the young people in their first brush with the law do not get 
respect for it as a humanitarian instrument for their rehabilitation, 
but rather a fear of it or a contempt of it, which I think has a lot todo 
with recidivism. 

Now we have sought to act on that in the Congress so far without 
success. The Chair is very familiar with the measure which passed 
the Senate and is still hanging fire in the House. 

Now my fifth point is the question of wise laws against the dissemi- 
nation of obscene material. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a bill that: came over from the House 
upon that subject, which passed the House by an overwhelming ma- 

jority. There was only one vote against it, that of my colleague, 
John Lindsay, of New York. 

I entertained very grave reservations as to the questions of due 
process of law and constitutional freedom of speech which are con- 
tained in that particular bill, but we, I hope, will have a chance to 
deal with it in a constructive way in the Senate. 

I certainly believe it must be dealt with in a constructive way i 
the Senate. : 

But I think it is very essential legislation and I hope that we will 
have the opportunity to hammer it into shape, especially on the due- 
process-of-law aspects of it. s! Be 

Chairman Henntnes. As the Senator knows, the Senate is in some 
respects a body which has as a part of its obligations to take a second 
look at a good many things. Mr. John Adams, I believe, said when 
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ou pour a cup of hot tea, you can’t drink it until you sometimes pour 
it into the saucer and it cools. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, I hope we do take a second look at 
this bill that came over from the House. But I do think it is a 

roper legislative field. 

Incidentally, of course, when we talk about tighter control over an 
interstate shipment of weapons, when we take about public defenders, 
when we talk about these obscenity statutes, you do get into the field 
of the Judiciary Committee. In view of those facts, I hope very much 
that these ideas will commend themselves to this particular sub- 
committee. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on a matter which is not within the juris- 
diction of this subcommittee, but which I think is very important, 
there is the whole-day-care-center problem. While we are trying 
to deal with the problems of youth, and, as Judge Leibowitz said, 
cruninals go down to the age of 13 and maybe even younger, you 
have also got to realize that these youngsters of even 6, 7, and 8 will 
be growing up awfully fast. 

The professional people tell us that their characters may well be 
made by the time they are 10 or 11 years old. Hence the care of 
children who suffer in early years, the difficulties of the broken family 
or the working mother being away from home and not giving them 
direct parental care should, it seems to me, also be a part of any con- 
sideration of the overall problem of juvenile delinquency. 

There are various bills pending for helping States and municipal- 
ities to establish Federal day-care centers with matching funds. This 
is a wartime program with which we had considerable experience 
under the Lanham Act and other wartime statutes, and I strongly 
commend it for the consideration of the Congress. 

As the chairman has said, there are a number of these bills pending 
in my own committee. This is one of them. I hope very much that 
we will work actively on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I had two other points I wanted to leave with the 
committee; one that relates again directly to the activities of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and this is this business of narcotics. Narcotics 
addiction, with which I had a good deal to do when I was attorney gen- 
eral, is a very important element in crime in New York. 

It is estimated, for example, that the criminals who are arraigned in 

eral sessions on the court of criminal jurisdiction here m New 
ork may represent as much as one-third narcotics addicts whose 
criminal activities are very heavily and directly connected with nar- 
cotics addiction. We have tried for a long time, sir, to interest the 
Congress in establishing a Federal narcotics hospital in the New York 
area, a branch of Lexington, Ky. 

Chairman Hennines. We have one in Kentucky now. 

Senator Javits. We have one, of course. I think this is an ex- 
tremely important and pertinent proposition. 

I believe there, too a little Federal help and a little Federal seed 
money will go a long way to getting it done. Somehow or other we 
can’t get the State itself to do it, and perhaps that is understandable 
when we realize that it is an area problem. 

New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut are just as interested in 
proportion to their population as is New York. 
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Chairman Henninos. As the Senator knows we did all we could 
to help the Bureau of Prisons, and Mr, James Bennnett and his ver 
fine associates, all able men, to construct a maximum security peniten- 
tiary, another one, another Alcatraz in the center of the country, 

We were unable to get the Congress to appropriate the money so we 
remain overcrowded in all of these places and just go along as Jud 
Leibowitz and you have indicated, many people expecting us to real y 
do something about rehabilitation and reconstructing lives and salvag- 
ing people without any means or material to do those things. 

Senator Javits. Again, Mr. Chairman, it is the very hard rock of the 

need for money in order to do these jobs and the unpleasant fact that 
we have got to face it and that we have got to provide the necessary 
money. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe and I repeat something that I have said 
before, for which I was very severely criticized: that faced with the 
realities, the people are willing to tax themselves to pay the bill fora 
social: order which gives security. 

I think that it is up to us who are in public life to lay honestly the 
unpleasant facts before the people, with the understanding that people 
are adult, and will realize, especially if we administer what is provided 
with wisdom and discretion, that it is money that makes the mare go 
round, and that what we have to do is provide the wherewithal if we 
really. want to make measurable progress in these fields. 

I think the best example of that which I can give the committee, and 

I should like to conclude upon that note, is that in our report in 1955 
we urgently recommended limited security forestry camps for the 
rehabilitation of youth. 
Four years later we have exactly two camps, one at Pharsalia, N.Y. 
and one at Steubenville, N.Y. with a capacity of 60 youths. I am 
confident that Governor Harriman like Governor Rockefeller was 
deeply interested in this and would be delighted to have a dozen of 
these camps which could be of enormous usefulness in this field, 

Nevertheless in the great State of New York we have two with a 

capacity of 60. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if anything is 
needed to picture where the public fits into this problem, and I think 
the public fits in very appreciably, it is that kind of an example. 
It will call for an effort by our legislatures as well as the Congress. 
Chairman Hennrineos. Senator Javits, unhappily many people who 
are cynical and think they know a great deat about a great deal of 
things know nothing whatever about this problem. 

This committee has been criticized because we have asked questions 
of witnesses, because we are trying to learn, because we have had 
money appropriated for our continued existence, and indeed, because 
we haven’t solved the problem, Do you know many problems that we 
have been able to solve in your experience in the House and —you have 
been in the Senate now for 2 years ? 

Senator Javrrs. Three years. 

Chairman Henninos. I am going on my 10th. 

Have we really solved very many of the big issues? , 
Senator Javits. The big issues—I am glad the chairman emphasized 
the big issues. I spent 8 years in the House too, and it is so nice to get 
your teeth into something like the State taxation of instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce, where you can get a bill through and kind of 
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cut the cloth clean. It is so difficult when you get into an issue full 
of fishhooks like this one. But nevertheless, it is our duty and responsi- 
bility to make progress and I think that what I have outlined, what 
the other witnesses have outlined, what the Chair itself knows in this 
feld—with the great aid of the gentlemen and ladies of the fourth 
estate, I think can make that impact on the country. They all know 
the sensational facts about juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 

This is very widely advertised, and properly. 

The question is what to do about it and a is it going to take in 

rsonal effort, in money, and in sacrifice to do something about it ? 

Mr. Chairman, if we can get legislatures and the Congress to appro- 
riate money for the right projects, if we can get labor unions and 
civic and veterans’ organizations to take an active part in dealing 
with the youth in the community, and if we can get leaders of thought 
and religion to do their share, I think in all of these ways we can 
make very measurable progress and I think, unhappily, that is the 
only prescription. 

There are no simple, direct, and easy one-shot cures for this very 
deep malady which afflicts our country. 

hairman Hennines. May I ask you for some advice? I often 
ask you for advice in the Senate. 

Senator Javits. You are very kind. 

Chairman Hennineos. I have had perhaps a hundred telegrams and 
more than that many telephone calls from citizens of this city express- 
ing interest in these hearings and asking that they be allowed to 
testify. I read one that just came to me as an example. 

“Do you have any time to hear from a nonofficial individual on 
juvenile delinquency problems?” 

I won’t read the name, there would be no point in that. Unhappily 
wedo have atime problem. I would like to hear from more citizens. 
I don’t ever say ordinary or common or average Americans. Nobody 
inmy book isaverage. They are all individuals. In setting up these 
hearings, we just couldn’t reach out and pick Mr. Average A, B, C, 
if that be the best expression available or the citizen who is not an 
official, who is not in one way or another connected with Government 
or with any agencies. 

To me it is something I talk to people about a whole lot, just 
people I run into, people I travel with or in other communications of 
life and I find that they have some pretty good ideas too, some 
excellent ideas and some very helpful aaa 

There are some people who think probably we should not talk about 
this problem, that it is just a question of reading a few papers and 
making statements and letting it go at that. 

I have never been able to learn anything that way. The Socratic 
method to me has been more helpful to my limited and obtuse under- 
standing. I wonder what you would have to say about the possi- 
bility of our at some time having just a citizens’ hearing, and I mean 
the mothers and fathers ? 

I had one wire saying a committee like this has a number of spin- 
sters who never had any children testifying on how to raise children. 

I don’t recall that we have had any, but of course that is a rather 
common cliche. Or officials who are not doing their jobs well who are 
trying to explain and apologize for their failures. 
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What is your suggestion ? 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that a fair gam. 
pling of the views of citizens would be very helpful. In the com. 
mittees on which I have served that has been accomplished by hayj 
staff interviews to get a fair sampling of the different points of viey 
and by having a hearing—perhaps a 1-day hearing—with a reagop. 
able time limitation per witness, to get those ideas, and also, Mr 
Chairman, in addition to that by inviting written statements from 
interested citizens for incorporation in the record. 

Chairman Hennines. I was going to suggest that, and we have had 
a staff here for some several days before the hearing commenced, that 
is several of them, and whether some people believe it or not, some of 
us are very tough-minded about this sascha as we have to be about 
some other things. 

Senator Javirs. Yes. 

Chairman Hennineos. And we are not a committee of do-gooders 
and windbags and sounder-offers and report writers irrespective of 
what some may think about that, too. 

I think the Senator knows a little about my work in the Senate and 
the Senator knows the way I try to operate there. 

Senator Javirs. I certainly do. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I would then like to suggest, and make it a 
matter of record, that we invite statements at this time from all who 
may care to submit them, I don’t mean legally worded statements or 
formal statements. Any letters, communications; for example, a gen- 
tleman called me the other night and wanted to know what right we 
had to come to New York State. 

He asked me how old I was. I told him 56. He said, “Oh, I saw 
your picture in one of the papers. I didn’t realize that. I apologize.” 

He said, “Do you know anything about New York?” 

I said, “Yes, I have been in the city probably a thousand times, I 
first came here when I was 5 years old, ran the New York Athletic 
Club, and had legal business and many, many connections in New York 
City, even belong to a few clubs in New York.” 

I had this wire from this gentleman in my hotel this morning: 

We appreciate your explanations. We regret we cannot vote for you in this 
State. However, we do invite you at any time and accept your most logical 
explanation and thank you. 

So I only cite that, Senator Javits, as an indication that there is 
much misinformation and misunderstanding. I took the time to talk 
to this gentleman and I tried to be courteous to him, and I think I was, 
and he took the trouble to send me the telegram which arrived this 
morning. 

So again I don’t want the citizens to feel that we are excluding 
them, that we are aggrandizing certain public officials and officers or 
that this is in any way a political venture. 

Senator Javrrs. Mr. Chairman, I wanted just to make one other ref- 
erence. There has been a reference here to the diversity of yor iD 
terms of their ethnic backgrounds in New York; Judge Tei witz 
made special reference to those of Puerto Rican extraction. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, this is a great heterogeneous community which has 
been built up by successive waves of immigration and migration. My 
parents came here in the 1880’s, one of them from Palestine, what 1s 
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now Israel, another from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, what is now 
Poland. ; , 

They met and married here. We have had waves of Irish and Ger- 
mans. We have had the Jewish people from central Europe. We have 
had a great many Negroes from the South. We now have a great 
many Puerto Ricans from Puerto Rico, I do not believe that we have 
any real hope of dealing with New York’s problems except in New 
York’s traditional way which is emblazoned upon the Statue of 
Liberty right in New York Harbor. 

In short, whatever may be the problem that is with us——-and we have 
to treat it as an indigenous effort on the part of our people and on the 
part of those who run our city—I believe that ultimately, as has been 
true of other waves of migration into New York, we will integrate the 
most recent migrants, depending upon the way we work at it, in terms 
of the services and all of these activities which we have discussed. 

I doubt very much that the problem can be wished away, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be done or should be done about the lawful move- 
ment of citizens of the United States from one place to the other. 
This is true. 

In the Congress of the United States there has been a great effort, 
a conscious effort, to fortify the economy of Puerto Rico in the sense 
that there should not be a lash upon the backs of Puerto Rican people, 
forcing them to come anywhere in the United States—onto the main- 
land or any other place that they might want to go because they had 
to get out of Puerto Rico. 

This is very constructive and very good and it is entirely consistent 
with everything we talk about. In addition the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment maintains quite an interesting and important service right here 
in New York to help to integrate people. I think all of us, as citizens 
of New York, can do a lot more to go out of our way in this work of 
integration and friendliness and neighborliness and teaching which is 
so essential. So I think, Mr. Chairman, though that is an interesting 
aspect of our problem, it is one which must be accepted and should 
be accepted as one of the basic facts with which we are dealing, and 
that we have got to adjust our remedies to meet the facts as they are, 
with full recognition of the facts. I think it is true of the Chair and 
of myself and Congressman Halpern, that we feel every citizen of the 
United States, whatever may be the color of his skin or his back- 
ground, equally with every other citizen, is entitled to freedom to 
travel and to the best we have got. 

Chairman Hernnrinos. Senator Javits, it is very kind of you to 
come tous. As the Senator knows, I serve on 15 committees and I am 
chairman of 5 of them, chairman of 1 standing committee. I men- 
tion that only to indicate that I do not believe that this committee is 
second in importance to any of my many committees in the Senate. 

Senator Javrrs. I thank my colleague and that is quite typical of 
him. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am grateful to you. Congressman Halpern, 
do you have any questions of Senator Javits? 

nator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may I incorporate in the record be- 
fore I answer any further questions a brief analysis of the action 
which has been taken in the State of New York to implement the 
recommendations of the Temporary Commission on Youth and De- 
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linquency to which I referred, of which I had the honor of being g 
member ? , 


Chairman Henninos. It will be accepted and made a part of the 
record. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No, 14” and reads 
as follows :) 
Exuisit No. 14 


The recommendations of the Temporary Commission on Youth and Delinquency 

were included in a report to Governor Harriman dated December 1, 1955. Some 

of the recommendations involved new legislation, while others suggested greater 

emphasis be placed upon certain children’s services. The general recommenda. 

tions gave direction to long-range State and local delinquency prevention efforts 

and in some instances, it is too early to evaluate the degree to which some have 

been implemented. 

The following are some of the recommendations of the Temporary Commission 

on Youth and Delinquency, together with information concerning their 

implementation : 

1. Make permanent the present temporary youth commission on a completely 

reconstituted basis. 

2. Expand powers, duties, and areas of operation for the new youth commission, 

3. Create an interdepartmental advisory body for coordination of State goy- 
ernmental program. 

4. Create a lay advisory board comprising cross section representation of the 
community. 

The youth commission has been made a permanent part of State government 
in the executive department. The organizational pattern of the new youth 
commission substantially follows that recommended by the Temporary Commis- 
sion on Youth and Delinquency. 

The new Youth Commission Act makes provision for State financial assistance 
to school districts as recommended by the temporary commission. Since the 
enactment of the new youth commission law in 1956 approximately 20 school 
districts have applied for and are now receiving State financial assistance, 

5. Proposes legislation to make required continuation school courses available 
in the evening as well as in the day to employed minors. 

Legislation to effect this recommendation has been introduced in every legis- 
lative session since this recommendation was made. On at least one occasion 
this legislation was passed by both houses of the legislature but was vetoed by 
the Governor. 

6. Communities are urged to adopt measures that will assure to children and 
young people the fullest use of all available recreation facilities including those 
of schools, parks, playgrounds, churches and sgnagogues, social agencies and 
other community organizations. 

The youth recreation services and facilities in the State have continued to 
expand. Some of this expansion was stimulated by State aid from the youth 
commission. Over 1,000 municipalities are presently receiving State aid for 
youth recreation from the New York State Youth Commission. Over 70 percent 
of the municipalities receiving State aid from the youth commission are using 
school facilities. The expansion of youth recreation in New York State has 
not been limited to that for which State aid is being received. Youth recreation 
which has not received State aid has expanded to a considerable extent. 

7. The need for more and better trained personnel is recognized as basic to 
the improvement of all community services for youth. 

As a result of the recommendations made by the temporary commission on the 
courts, State funds were made available to the New York State Division of 
Probation for the establishment of an inservice training bureau, scholarships for 
probation officers and for State assistance to schools of social work for expand- 
ing probation training. 

Since 1955, 91 full probation scholarships and 159 part-time probation scholar- 
ships have been granted at a cost of approximately $116,000. During the same 
period, approximately $176,000 has been granted to seven schools of social work 
for expanding their curriculum with particular emphasis on training in the 
probation field. 
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Inservice training of personnel discharging other children’s services has been 
expanded. However, the degree to which this expansion has taken place is not 
known at the present time. 3 * t 

8, Police departments are urged, whenever possible, to establish special youth 
pureaus, to provide specialized training and opportunity for advancement to 
officers assigned to this duty, and to see that all police officers have some youth 
training. 3A ; ‘ ‘ 

The youth commission continues to sponsor a police section of the Moran 
Memorial Institute for the training of law enforcement officers in the handling of 
juvenile and young offenders, held each year at St. Lawrence University for a 
period of 1 week. This is nationally recognized as an outstanding inservice 
training program for law enforcement officers. During the past year, the youth 
commission conducted several similar police training institutes on a regional 
pasis in an effort to bring this type of training to the officer rather than bring 
the officer to St. Lawrence University. 

Several new juvenile aid bureaus have been created throughout the State. A 
few of these juvenile aid bureaus have been established with State aid from the 
New York State Youth Commission. 

9, Prevention of narcotic addiction among young persons requires control of 
supply primarily at international and Federal levels, as well as programs at the 
State and local levels to eliminate distribution and demand. The commission 
suggests consideration of legislation strengthening local enforcement by com- 
pelling witnesses to disclose higher-ups in the illicit traffic. The commission 
urges reexamination of the required minimum quantities of narcotics, possession 
of which is now necessary for conviction. It recommends that the Government 
provide adequate treatment facilities, research programs and followup services 
for all young addicts. 

State laws have been passed reducing the quantities of narcotics, possession of 
which is necessary for conviction. Other State legislation has been passed to 
facilitate the prosecution of narcotic offenses. 

10. The commission recognizes that the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee To Study the Publication and Dissemination of Offensive and Obscene Ma- 
terial is considering the problem of possible regulatory legislation for public 
media of communication. On the basis of its own investigation, however, this 
commission urges all those responsible for material reaching the general public 
and particularly youth that they accept full responsibility for their part in 
creating a social climate built upon sound values of morality and citizenship. 

The New York State Joint Legislative Committee To Study the Publication 
and Dissemination of Offensive and Obscene Material is still continuing its work. 
Since this joint legislative committee was established, and pursuant to their 
recommendations, several amendments have been made which would facilitate 
the control of this problem. 

11. The commission recognizes the importance of strengthening parental re- 
sponsibility, recommends legislation authorizing written specified directions to 
parents of delinquent children upon adjudication involving probation. 

This recommendation was carried out by amending section 22 of the Children’s 
Court Act by authorizing the judge of a children’s court to summon parent or 
person having custody of a child, when petition is filed. If the child is adjudged 
delinquent or neglected, to issue an order specifying conduct to be followed by 
such parent or person, and, if such order is not followed, parent or person can 
be punished for contempt of court. 

12. Proposed legislation extending the benefits of rehabilitative treatment un- 
der the youthful offender law to include 19- and 20-year-old youths and at the 
same time protecting society by providing certain safeguards against repeating 
offenders. 

18. Proposed legislation providing for mandatory prepleading investigation of 
all those eligible under statute for youthful-offender treatment. 

14. Proposed legislation extending the youthful offender law to youths charged 
with “offenses” and certain criminal behavior below the grade of misdemeanor, 
not including traffic violations. 

15. Proposed legislation redefining arrest so as to exclude youths taken into 
custody and subsequently adjudged youthful offenders or wayward minors, and 
also children subsequently found to be juvenile delinquents or neglected. 

16. Proposed legislation abolishing ineligibility for civil service employment 
or license under the State or its political subdivisions solely by reason of an 
arrest not resulting in conviction of crime, or resulting in adjudication as 
youthful offender, wayward minor, juvenile delinquent, or neglected child. 
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17. Special temporary detention provisions for children and young people who 
are being held pending court action or other disposition should be provided 
throughout the State. 

The Youth Court Act, which was adopted in 1956, carries out the above 
recommendations of the temporary commission on youth and delinquency. This 
Youth Court Act was to become effective February 1, 1957, but because of cep. 
tain difficulties in its implementation, the effective date of it has been postponed 
until April 1, 1960. Whether the Youth Court Act will implemented with eer. 
sa amendments or whether it will be repealed is not known at the present 
ime. 

18. Urged that new and experimental methods of handling those delinquents 
and adolescent offenders who must be removed from their homes be explored 
both within the training schools and other institutions to which such youth are 
now committed and through such places as work camps, boarding homes, group 
residences, and specialized foster home placement. 

The New York State Department of Correction has constructed and is presently 
operating two conservation type work camps. These camps have a capacity of 
60 youth each and are available to offenders between the ages of 16 and 21, 

19. Laws dealing with dangerous weapons and their use by youth are in need 
of clarification for effective enforcement. The commission suggests considera- 
tion of a proposed statute providing for comprehensive revision. 

The laws dealing with dangerous weapons have not been given the considera- 
tion recommended by the commission. Several amendments to these laws have 
been made, however, in the main, they have been of minor significance. 

20. The auxiliary service of specialists, such as social workers, probation of. 
ficers, psychologists, psychiatrists and others, should be available on an adequate 
basis in all courts dealing with juvenile and adolescent offenders in order to 
assist the judge in determining the facts of the child’s background and deciding 
upon the best treatment for each individual case. 

21. There is need to improve and expand probation services in all courts deal- 
ing with juvenile and adolescent offenders throughout the State with a view to 
moving toward a unified system in the large centers of population and a broader 
coverage of probation services in th* rural counties. 

As a result of a recommendation -f the temporary commission on the courts, 
State financial aid was made available to improve and expand probation serv- 
ices. Since 1954, the number of probation officers in New York State has ex- 
panded from 699 to 995; 296 new probation officer positions have been created. 
Of the 296 new positions created, 150 positions were created with State aid 
amounting to approximately $1,250,000. In 1954, 11 counties of the State did 
not provide probation services. Stimulated by State financial assistance this 
number has been reduced to five. 

22. Children with serious personality disturbances that create or point toward 
delinquent or antisocial behavior should have available to them suitable psychi- 
atrie diagnosis and treatment facilities, either through outpatient clinics, insti- 
tutional care, or other provisions. 

The Community Mental Health Services Act, providing State financial assist- 
ance for community mental-health services, became effective in 1954. Twenty-six 
county community mental-health boards and a New York City Community 
Mental Health Board have been established and are presently receiving State 
aid. The counties which have established community mental-health boards 
represent more than 90 percent of the State’s population. This program is 
continuing to expand, and its future implementation should do much to meet 
the needs of children for mental-health services. 


Mr. Hatrern. Senator, I have no questions but I would like to say 
I have been privileged in sponsoring a bill among others with Senator 
Javits. I also feel, based on my experience as chairman of the La 
Board of Riverside Hospital for the care and treatment and rehabili- 
tation of teenage addicts, that we should have mandatory treatment 
of adult addicts as well as compulsory aftercare and followup. 

Senator, I want to express my high regard and respect for you, 
an opinion which is even more enhanced by your excellent testimony 
here today. 

Senator Javits. I thank my colleague. 
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Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. Representative Hal- 

m has been good enough to sit with us for the greater part and 
duration of these hearings and we appreciate his interest. 

We would like to have you remain as long as you can, Senator 
Javits, and come up here and sit with us this afternoon or immedi- 
ately. We have one more witness before the noon recess. ; 

That is the district attorney of Richmond, Mr. John M. Braisted. 
We welcome you here this morning. We are very glad to have you 
and you may of course proceed in any manner that is suitable to you 
and your desires. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. BRAISTED, JR., DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
RICHMOND COUNTY 


Mr. Braistep. Mr. Chairman, it is a happy pleasure for me to see 
my friend, Congressman Halpern, with whom I had the honor to 
gerve in the New York State Legislature some years ago. Unfortu- 
nately he was a Republican and I was a Democrat. However, we 
cooperated together in many laws. 

Before I read my statement, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if you 
are familiar with Richmond County; it is the county of which I have 
the honor to serve as district attorney. 

Although we are part of the city of New York, nevertheless we are 
different in many regards. 

For example, in my county, according to my own investigation and 
according to an investigation conducted by the New York City Police 
Department, we do not have the type of gang which we see in other 
parts of the city. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I am not familiar with your county, but I 
have driven through it a good many times going down to Spring Lake 
and some places on the Jersey shore, and I have come by it on liners 
and vessels of war, combatant ships a number of times. 

We have a number of moorings there for U.S. naval vessels. 

Mr. Bratstep. Yes. We are different in this regard, that our popu- 
lation is approximately a quarter of a million, but the people reside 
mostly in their own one- and two-family houses. We do not have the 
large concentration of population as seen in other parts of the city. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your kind invitation to be present 
here today. I am well aware of the fact that having heard many 
other distinguished speakers before me, necessarily some of my re- 
marks will be repetitious. However, I appreciate the courtesy of 
having been invited. The present high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency which now directs the attention and energies of this subcom- 
mittee is of such a large proportion as to demand a concentration of 
a efforts of our national as well as local government in dealing 
with it. 

Yet the causes of juvenile delinquency are so deeply rooted in our 
society that we cannot expect overnight cures to emerge from a crash 
program. 

Indeed we must guard against a mood of hysteria induced by public 
fears, which can only hamper a meaningful long-range effort. 

Oversimplified formulas frequently tend to defeat their objective 
by distracting from an understanding of the depth of the problem 
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they are designed to solve. While the sheer numbers and violent 
nature of recent juvenile crimes are shocking in the extreme, we must 
nevertheless be mindful in every thought and action that less than 
3 percent of all young people have become involved in the commission 
of crime. 

No action should be contemplated which would tend to disparage 
the integrity and good character of the remaining 97 percent. We 
have witnessed in our time the corroding effects of excessive concen- 
tration on the material values of life at the expense of moral values 

We boast of more television sets, more automobiles, more material 
luxuries of every kind than any nation anywhere at any time in 
history, with its attendant disruptive effects on the dignity and close- 
ness of family life; tragically the traditional family portrait of hus- 
band and wife in a relationship of mutual love and respect in the 
sight of God is too often passed off as trite and old fashioned. 

Lacking respect for themselves and for each other, their children 
are deprived of the benefits of wholesome guidance and virtuous 
example. 

The absence of God in the lives of many of our fellow citizens sets 
a precedent for the flouting of duly constituted authority by their 
children. t 

I think we can concede that no law or government can alone compel 
or instill love and spiritual direction into the lives of people. 

The need for a thorough reappraisal in our country of basic values 
with a focus on the spiritual as distinct from the material must be 
encouraged by every means at our command. 

The Federal Government can assist in this process by initiating 
the call for a national conference among the leaders of the great 
religious faiths to advance and publicize this program on a national 
scale. 

Although churches, schools, and community agents can do much 
to encourage a spiritual awakening, parents cannot abdicate their own 
unique responsibilities. 

The security generated by love and mutual respect in the family 
is our most potent antidote to the disease of delinquency and crime. 
But the ravages of neglect have already taken their toll, and the 
situation shows no immediate promise of improvement; immediate 
and long-range action must be pursued. Contributing to the weaken- 
ing of our moral fabric of our national life is the great stress placed 
by present-day television on violence and brutality. 

The great influential force of the medium can no longer be opened 
to question. un 

In my office I have had my attention drawn to youthful criminals 
who readily admitted to me that the inspiration for their particular 
crimes and the use of particular methods in their commission first 
were viewed on television. An appropriate Federal agency, perhaps 
the Federal Communications Commission, might devise and imple- 
ment an effective code of good practice, or at least set the standards 
for the same, to supplant the morally bankrupt and apparently in- 
effective present code of the industry. 

The public interest demands good order in its own domain as 4 
condition for the continued use of its franchises. The great tele- 
vision industry offers the prospect of being one of our strongest 
allies in this critical struggle. 
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Let us hope it can freely measure up to its great responsibilities. 

Once the juvenile offender hardens into the experienced criminal, 
the difficulties of society in restoring him to a useful life are greatly 
multiplied. 

Existing prisons, reformatories, and correctional institutions are 
notoriously inadequate in terms of plant, staff, and facilities. 

Financial aid to the States would go a long way toward assisting 
in the rehabilitation of young and less hardened convicts while there 
is still time. 

However, the area most in need of immediate attention is that 
which concerns the youth whose emotional and environmental prob- 
lems do not yet demand imprisonment, but who is a poor probation 
risk in terms of himself and the community. Some States, including 
New York, have already embarked upon a program for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and stafling of camps similar in many respects to 
those of the Civilian Conservation Corps created years ago to deal 
with another kind of emergency. 

I think the Federal Government can and should assist in this pro- 
gram by making available the necessary funds and providing the 
organizational know-how gained from earlier experience. 

Such a program can offer a hopeful alternative to the painful 
effects of institutional life which so often contribute to the further 
deterioration of a human personality who might otherwise readjust 
to society. 

The predelinquent too must be a major object of our concern. Here 
we have an excellent chance to forestall the withering effects of the 
sense of futility born of broken homes and limited economic op- 
portunity. 

The Federal Government for several decades past has written a 
noteworthy record of accomplishment under the national apprentice- 
ship and training program of the Department of Labor, which has as 
its objective the encouragement of industry in the training and em- 
ployment of young people in the more complex skills. 

Early involvement of youths of high school age who cannot or 
will not benefit from further academic study can serve to keep them 
off the streets and engaged in useful, satisfying, and productive 
occupations. 

Pertinent statutes and regulations relating to this program might 
be reexamined with a view toward enlarging the scope and making 
more attractive the opportunity available so as to attract greater 
numbers of young people. The beneficent effects of such a broadened 
program would be welcomed by industry, especially in technological 
fields such as electronics and engineering. This would further our 
national objectives in international competition with alien ideologies. 

The operations of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training now 
largely is limited to counseling services and the establishment of 
standards might be enlarged to include Federal grants of financial 
aid under suitable distribution formulas to States and municipalities 
choosing to have their schools participate in such a program. Not- 
withstanding our most energetic efforts on behalf of the delinquent 

and predelinquent, we are hampered by a lack of knowledge as to the 


real causes of and most effective cures for this appalling national 
ailment. 
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The National Institute of Mental Health, a branch of the Ug 
Public Health Service, has for many years been hopefully engaged 
in a national research program seeking the causes and cures of cancer 

Why not an attack upon the equally malignant disease of juvenile 
delinquency on a massive national scale? The need for personne] 
qualified in the fields of psychology and psychiatry in our fe cor- 
rectional, rehabilitation, and prevention programs has been stressed 
time and time again by knowledgeable sources. Daily reports crossin 
my desk attest to the fact that numerous delinquents suffer from 
mental illness, neuroses, and psychological Esbithatiohe. 

Every possibility of providing funds and encouragement necessary 
to train such desperately needed personnel should be explored and 
utilized. 

The Public Health Service I am told now makes some provision 
for the training of psychologists. This program might be expanded 
to increase their number and include a program for the training of 
community social workers who are not now covered. 

Unfortunately the necessarily short notice preceding my appearance 
here precludes my detailed presentation of the proposals mentioned. 

Nevertheless I hope my comments will be of some value to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to your subcommittee in pursuing your important 
objectives. 

Chairman Hennines. We will be very glad to have you submit 
anything further, and it will be included as part of your statement 
and made a part of the record. 

Mr. Bratstep. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. We thank you very much, sir, for being with 
us today. 

We appreciate your coming. 

At this time the committee will rise and the hearings will be in re- 
cess until 1:30 this afternoon, at which time the first witness will be 
Mr. Edward Silver, district attorney of Kings County, to be followed 
by Miss Helen Harris, executive director, United Neighborhood 
House of New York, Mr. Frank O’Connor, district attorney of Queens 
County and Mr. Irving Anolik, representing District Attorney Daniel 
Sullivan of the Bronx, and Jackie Robinson, whom some of you may 
have heard of, will also be a witness. He called me this morning and 
asked if he could be a witness. I told him we would be very glad to 
have him and welcomed his presence here. 

The recess will be at 2 o’clock, I am just advised because of the 
delay occasioned by the arrival of the first witness this afternoon. 

We will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m. the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hennrnes. The committee will please come to order, I 
am advised by Mr. Bernstone, the counsel of this committee, that Mr. 
Henry L. McCarthy, the executive director of the Community Council 
of Greater New York, and former New York City welfare commis- 
sioner, would like to submit and indeed we welcome his submitting 4 
statement for the record of these proceedings. Mr. McCarthy, if you 
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will be good enough to rise and present your statement. I’m sorry 
that time does not permit—since our witness list is exceedingly 
erowded—does not permit your testifying verbally, so without ob- 
jection, Mr. McCarthy’s statement will be admitted and made a part 
of the record of the re of thisday. __ 

(The statement re erred to was marked “Exhibit No. 15” and reads 


as follows :) 
ExHIBiT 15 


STATEMENT TO SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, PRESENTED By HENRY 
L. McCartHy, Executive Director, COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YorkK 


I share the deep concern of the Federal Government, of our State and city 
officials, and of responsible citizens in this city and throughout our country, over 
the increase in juvenile crime particularly as manifested here in New York City 
during recent weeks by a series of episodes of youth gang violence and murder. 

It is clearly the responsibility of community leaders, whether as public offi- 
dals or as associated with our voluntary social institutions, to look at the prob- 
lems confronting us with a minimum of hysteria and a maximum of objectivity 
and clear thinking. 

The complex social problems now erupting into violence have been a long time 
festering and we cannot expect quick or easy or cheap solutions. We shall need 
to undertake a far-reaching mobilization of resources at all levels—Federal, 
State, and local. We shall need to involve our total community resources, in- 
duding our law enforcement agencies, our religious institutions, our schools, 
our social and health agencies, both public and voluntary, and our citizen leader- 
ship. 

We need to support immediate and emergency measures to protect our com- 
munities against the outbreak of youth crime and to deal both justly and con- 
structively with children who perform delinquent acts and with older youthful 
offenders against our laws. I agree that we need to increase our police force, yet 
not condone indiscriminate arrests without legally sufficient cause. Our cor- 
rectional institutions must be adequately staffed to promote rehabilitation 
wherever possible, so that youth returning to the community will be equipped 
and aided to find and hold jobs. 

I favor as a particularly constructive Federal measure Senate bill 812, intro- 
duced by Senator Humphrey and already passed by the Senate, for a nation- 
wide Youth Conservation Corps, which experts agree would help tremendously 
to conserve the human resources of our youth, who without such aid are vulner- 
able to the social pressures and deprivations which breed delinquency. Sim- 
ilarly, the proposal for establishment of work camps for youth in this State, 
recently endorsed by our Governor, merits full support. 

The causal relationship between delinquency and unstable home life is gen- 
erally recognized. Our long-term planning for delinquency prevention should 
focus on measures to strengthen and stabilize family life. This is a tremendous 
and challenging job. I can only suggest a few of the major areas which will 
require, during the years ahead, our best thinking, and most determined efforts, 
implemented as needed at all levels by increased expenditure in dollars from our 
store of national wealth, through tax funds as required and through increases 
in voluntary philanthropic giving. 

As basic long-term programs to stabilize and strengthen family life we need: 

1, To work at a national level with our media of mass communication—tele- 
vision, radio, and press—for a campaign to stress the positive values of sound 
family life and towards reducing glorification, through these media, of crime, 
violence, and breakdown in family morality. 

2. To continue and accelerate construction of low-cost housing so that every 
family will be decently housed. Here in New York City the present rule which 
allows only 20 percent of those in a housing project to be public assistance re- 
cipients should be modified. 

8. To strengthen our public assistance programs which touch the lives of those 
who, for a variety of reasons, are unable to be completely self-supporting and 
om family life is under constant threat of economic insecurity. I suggest 
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(a) Through Federal and State legislation the amounts of assistang 
grants should be raised to enable a decent minimum standard of living be 
yond subsistence at almost starvation level. 

(b) The present categorical system of grants should be replaced by a 
general assistance category, based on need. The aid to dependent Children 
program as it has evolved now tends, in many cases, to disrupt rather than 
strengthen family life, in its denial of eligibility to the family with an UD 
employed or partially employed father in the home. 

(c) Increasing emphasis should be placed on providing to families 
especially those vulnerable families with children now receiving aid to de 
pendent children, skilled family counseling services, either through purchase 
of service from voluntary agencies or through expansion of the service 
offered directly by public departments. 

(ad) Since we do not have in the country at large or in New York City 
sufficient trained social work personnel to man our voluntary and pubjjc 
agencies, extensive fellowship programs for graduate social work training 
are needed at all levels, Federal, State, and local. Expanded agency jp. 
service training programs, particularly within public agencies, are eggep. 
tial. 

4. To strengthen, through increased support to appropriate public and yo. 
untary agencies, a variety of programs devised to help maintain families unde 
stress. These include 

(a) Skilled family counseling, available to families when it is needed 
whether or not they are in receipt of public assistance. Such service 
should be available to those families who recognize problems in early 
stages and seek help and should also be available on a reaching-out basis 
to the so-called multiproblem families who fear and distrust agencies byt 
who desperately need the community’s help. 

(b) Homemaker programs, which experience has shown can often help 
maintain families threatened by breakup because of illness or other reasons, 
This type of service, which involves placing a trained mature woman in q 
home, for a period of weeks or perhaps months, has great potential for 
further development as family stabilizer, especially in this era of rapid 
mobility and unavailability of relatives and neighbors to help out in 
emergencies. 

(c) Day care for young children of mothers who must work or for social 
reasons require such daytime care of children, either in groups or in family 
day care homes. 

5. Similarly, to strengthen those community programs, under public or vol- 
untary auspices which provide recreation and leisure time services, not only 
for children and youth, but with increasing emphasis on reaching and serving 
parents and whole families. Here in New York City a proposal has been made 
by our city council president for immediate public support to such voluntary 
community centers to enable fuller use of the potential resource they offer 
through existing facilities and existing skilled leadership. It is important to 
add that agencies should be chosen to receive public funds only on the basis 
of meeting carefully established standards and criteria. I would stress also the 
importance of continuing to include appropriate recreation facilities in any new 
housing projects and would urge that our park department make every effort 
to find additional space for such use in the known high delinquency areas. 

6. For the thosands of children whose own homes have failed them, to in- 
erease our efforts to provide the best possible substitute care for them, through 
adoption, or foster homes, or some type of group care. Increasingly the children 
needing such care are seriously disturbed emotionally, and require not only a 
place to live but case work for the children and their families, and special 
teaching, psychological, and psychiatric resources. Here in New York City 
there are currently about 2,000 children waiting for suitable long-term place 
ment. The lack of sufficient facilities for severely disturbed children in this 
State and city has been documented in a study just published by the State inter- 
departmental health resources board. 

7. To strengthen our schools, through providing adequate physical facilities, 
sufficient teachers and greatly increased auxiliary services for vocational 
counseling and child guidance. There is particular need here in New York 
City for encouraging more teamwork between schools and our network of 
social and health agencies in developing programs which reach early the vul- 
nerable child and his family. 
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3, To continue efforts, nationally and locally, to insure that our minority 
ethnic groups—here in New York City especially Negro and Puerto Rican— 
are not discriminated against in employment, housing, education, or in access 
to any of the social and health services needed by families and youth. 

In summary, may I repeat that I recognize the validity, in face of an increase 
in youth crime, of appropriate measures of social control such as increase in the 
number of police. WEB 2 ; 

However, as director of an agency whose function is planning and coordina- 
tion of health and welfare services, I have emphasized in this statement, 
necessarily in broad rather than specific terms, some of the major long-term 
planning goals which seem to me essential. The task of stemming the tides 
of juvenile delinquency and youth crime by providing in the community stronger 
pulwarks for family life cannot be accomplished by social agencies alone but 
requires a fuller mobilization of all major social forces in the community. 

However, social and health agencies are indispensable members of any 
such community team. Here in New York City hundreds of families and children 
are being given every day the help which I am certain, though I cannot prove 
it with statistics, is enabling large numbers of families and youth to resist 
temptations to meet pressures and frustration with outbursts of violence. We 
have the agencies but we must give them the additional support they need to 
strengthen their progams. This will not be cheap, but in the long run it will 
pe far less costly than the alternative greatly increased financing of more 
police, more courts, more jails, prisons, and mental hospitals. 

Our common sense supported by documentation in many reports and studies 
tells us that we must move toward constructive long range planning to strengthen 
our existing network of community services. I am confident we have both the 
will and the necessary resources to do this. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Also I have just been advised that Miss Julia 
Ashley, who is research associate of the Citizens Committee for 
Children, is here, and has a prepared statement which Miss Ashley 
will submit for purposes of the record of these proceedings. I also 
express to Miss Ashley my thanks on behalf of this subcommittee and 
of the Judiciary Committee in the Senate for her interest in these 
proceedings and any statement that Miss Ashley cares to present will 
be included and made part of the record. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and 
reads as follows :) 

OXHIBIT 16 


STATEMENT OF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN OF NEW YorK City, INC., TO 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


As an organization specializing in problems that affect the welfare of all chil- 
dren, the Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York has been actively in- 
volved in conferences, in analysis of facts and evaluation of the many proposals 
that have rapidly succeeded one another since the four deaths from youth 
violence during the last days of August. 

Out of our concern for the development of sound planning and of constructive 
programs to prevent juvenile delinquency and youthful crime, we presented 
material, from time to time, to those city and State officials responsible for both 
the protection of citizens and the welfare of our youth. 

In view of the great similarity between recent events and the events surround- 
ing the killing of Michael Farmer, 2 years ago, and the limited progress made 
in meeting our city’s problems in the intervening time, we know that we cannot 
hope to meet such problems by attempting to cope with periodic emergencies. 
We also believe that certain facts and recommendations should be emphasized 
at this time. 

I. INDISCRIMINATE ARRESTS DEFEAT THEIR PURPOSE 


We are in full agreement that there is need for an increase in the police force. 
The city must be adequately protected. 

We furthermore wish to commend Commissioner Kennedy for his repeated 
statements that in spite of provocation, the police shall not use force that exceeds 
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lawful limit. We are concerned, however, with the indiscriminate arrests of 
children under 16 as well as youth over 16 which are not based on evidence and 
must result, by law, in a dismissal of the charge. It is important that youth: 

like adults, should not be arrested without legally sufficient cause. The steadi} 

increasing and disproportionate number of arrests of children brought befor, 
children’s court and dismissed for insufficient evidence and of youths who after 
a period of detention, are released to the community, provide a situation ‘which 
is damaging to both the youth involved and the larger community. Such “Dre- 
ventive arrests” and detention without cause violate American justice and gyp. 
ject children and youth to the damaging effects of court procedures and those 
over 16 to prison detention and the criminal law system. This necessarily leads 
to a sense of injustice or the cynical assumption that they can beat the rap. In 
the meantime, our courts are so overcrowded that it takes longer and longer 
to dispose of a case. Unreasonably high bail adds to the large number of youths 
in detention, and our correctional institutions become overcrowded turnstiles 
through which youth pass again and again, becoming more and more hardeneg 
in the process. 

We have always believed that strengthening the juvenile aid bureau and instj- 
tuting a career service in youth work in this bureau would assure a uniform 
policy of police handling of youth and thus make our police most effective in 
dealing with youth crime. We also believe that the police department is re 
sponsible not only for detection of crime and arrests (law enforcement) but has 
a role to play in prevention and thus the reduction of crime. 


Il. INSTITUTIONS ARE EXPENSIVE 


As a community we must face the fact that institutions are expensive and 
that unless enough money is spent on effective programs of rehabilitation, every 
cent spent is wasted. 

The city has announced plans for the purchase of the House of the Good 
Shepherd in Brooklyn and the building of a new detention institution for 1,000 
adolescents (over 16 years of age) on this site at a cost of $13 million, a figure 
almost twice as high per unit as the cost of a work camp unit rejected early this 
year by the State as too expensive. In addition to initial building costs, the 
chairman of the board of correction has estimated the present yearly expense of 
detention at $3,500 per unit. Yet this cost, though it includes loss of taxes, inter. 
est on debt, welfare payments to families, and court costs, represents only 
custody and maintenance of the people in detention. Of necessity, it represents 
almost no rehabilitation program. 

From September 1958 to August 1959, the average period of detention for 
adolescents awaiting trial was 48 days, for some it was 6 months or a year. 
Spot checks today show an upward trend. In view of the number of arrests and 
the high increase in adolescents held in detention for considerable periods of 
time, the planned extension is necessary not only to avoid the hideous overcrowd- 
ing now existing but to make possible a program that can be a step toward re 
habilitation of adolescents charged with crime. 

Adolescents, like adults, are presumed innocent under our law till proven 
guilty. Whether or not they are eventually proven guilty, we must ask why the 
detention period is so long and why such long periods prior to trial should not 
be used for education and vocational training for which State and city should 
both share responsibility. 


III, OUR YOUTH MUST BE PREPARED FOR WORK 


Both the mayor and the Governor have clearly indicated their support for the 
extension of work camps for youthful offenders and for “potential” delinquents. 
It has long been clear that the vast majority of such youth not only come from 
inadequate homes and slum areas but have had very poor school records. Figures 
show that the unemployment rate for 16- and 17-year-olds who drop out of school 
is twice as high as for the general population. A spot check by the department 
of correction last year showed that the unemployment record of youthful 
offenders was even higher ; few could be regarded as semiskilled and practically 
none as skilled. 

The importance of preparing such youth for securing and holding decent jobs 
should be regarded as a “must” in any plan that seeks to reduce the shockingly 
high rate (71 percent at Rikers Island Reformatory) of recidivism among our 
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youthful offenders. We need a program, therefore, that would provide help in 
curing a job and would end the system under which youths who have earned 
the privilege of parole are kept in prison because they have neither families nor 
friends nor skills to help them get work. 

jhe Governor, while giving full support to a work camp program for young 
offender's, expressed concern about the annual cost of $2,800 per boy. He did 
not note at that time what we believe to be important; namely, that the produc- 
tive labor by youth in existing camps had added substantially to the assets of 
the State and that early figures promise a lower rate of recidivism. In all can- 
dor, however, it must be recognized that, rather than hoping to reduce costs, it 
js time to include a far more varied and intensive vocational program in our 
work camps, if boys are to be trained so that they can become employable and 
have an incentive to work and support themselves when they return to the city. 

The Governor also proposed camps out of New York City for “potential” delin- 
quents on a voluntary basis. Work programs outside the city which include 
educational and vocational training are essential. However, we believe that they 
should not be limited to or categorized as projects for “potential” delinquents. 
This will cause such stigma to be attached to graduates as to discourge both youth 
and parents from taking advantage of these camps. Also, such facilities are 
desperately needed for neglected youth and young people to whom formal city 
school education fails to offer challenge or satisfaction. To prevent waste of life 
and achieve the potential usefulness of such youth should have priority. Surely 
the legislature will not require the attachment of the meaningless label “delin- 
quent” to provide the necessary funds. 

In urging the development of work and training programs for youth we must 
face the fact that real progress can be made only if employers and labor will 
cooperate with the government of this State to provide opportunities for learning 
and work and, thereby, the means for rehabilitation and salvage of many youths 
whose lives will otherwise be wasted and who will be a menace to the community. 

All the concern now evident about the recent tragedies in New York will be 
come meaningful only if we as a community develop new and better wavs of 
encouraging and helping children and youth brought up in our depressed and 
overcrowded areas to have a sense of purpose, direction, and hope for their own 
future. We, therefore, welcome the Governor's call to management and labor to 
meet with Government in the near future and plan an action program. 


IV. THIS IS NOT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We are faced with a series of youth crimes which must be distinguished from 
juvenile delinquency. The term “juvenile delinquency” has been widely misused. 
In New York City our children’s court has jurisdiction only over children under 
16. There is no indication that offenses by these children have recently in- 
creased sharply. On the contrary, the children’s court figures for the first 7 
months of 1959 showed an increase of only 2.7 percent, or 215 children, charged 
with delinquency compared with the same period of 1958, and a definite drop in 
the number of alleged delinquents in July as compared to the previous July. 
Most of the youth arrested during recent weeks have been over 16. Such youth 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the adult criminal courts. To a limited degree 
and varying from county to county, some are referred to a special part of the 
criminal court system designated as a part for young offenders. 

It is well known that maturity and the ability to accept responsibility are 
not a matter of vears and that the development of continuing antisocial be- 
havior usually takes place over a long period of time. The factors producing a 
juvenile delinquent of under 16 also produce an adolescent offender over 16. It 
is important to distinguish between the young offender and the juvenile delin- 
quent, however, because recommendations for programs must be based unon what 
group of young people is involved. While much of our treatment of juvenile 
delinquents reflects similar inadequacies—such as unjustified arrests, lack of 
adequate programs for rehahilitation—there are additional handicaps in rehabili- 
tating offenders over 16. Where youth over 16 are concerned, we are hampered 
by the limitations of the criminal law, differences among jurisdictions, and com- 
plete inconsistency in treatment. 

We have long advocated that a first step in developing uniform justice for 
young offenders would be the creation of a youth court where judges and pro- 
bation officers are able to handle youth cases in a consistent, rehabilitative way. 
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V. THE ALARMING INCREASE IN PETITIONS FOR NEGLECT 


One of the factors producing juvenile delinquents and adolescent offenders jg 
parental neglect. Yet, while reports of an increase in delinquency and crim 
have been a cause for growing community concern, no publicity has been given 
to the alarming increase in the number of children alleged to be neglecteq who 
are brought before the children’s court. This number has risen from 1,658 for 
the first 7 months in 1958 to 2,035 cases for the first 7 months of 1959, each cage 
involving usually more than one and often large numbers of children. This is 
an increase of almost 25 percent. , 
It is clear that unless services are improved to prevent family deterioratioy 
antisocial behavior will increase. This will also result in rising tax expenditures 
because more and more children must be placed away from their families in 
voluntary or public institutions. 

With the necessity of an increase in services to prevent family disintegration 
obvious, the plan as outlined by the budget director to find the money for more 
police by “a restrictive policy on filling jobs * * * in practically every ageney” 
especially in the “hospitals, health, sanitation, and welfare departments,” jg 
dangerous. There could be no better way of further undermining preventive 
services. These departments are particularly strategic and their services to 
prevent physical, mental, and social deterioration of families and individuals 
must be strengthened, not weakened. 


VI. THERE ARE NO “EASY” SOLUTIONS 


Our city has taken positive steps to reduce tension and violence. Like qj] 
urban centers—only to an even larger degree—New York City must fave special 
economic, social, and racial problems due to the influx of increasing numbers of 
new nonwhite citizens. The majority of citizens in these groups are engaged in 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations with low wage levels, live in the most con- 
gested neighborhoods, and find many roadblocks to the upward mobility that has 
provided goals and ambition for earlier immigrants. 

Sustained efforts to reduce discrimination in education, welfare, and employ- 
ment in this State and city and legislative efforts in housing in New York City 
have constituted pioneering steps. The commission on intergroup relations, 
established to reduce and prevent tensions in this city, already gives great 
promise of effectively lessening group conflict and the resulting violence. We 
also find it encouraging that neither the mayor, the Governor, nor the police 
commissioner accepted any of the ill-considered “easy” solutions proposed at 
the height of the recent crisis. Such measures as the unlawful use of force by 
police, the unnecessary carrying of night sticks in the daytime, the perennial 
demand for an unenforcible curfew and holding parents financially responsible 
for the wrong-doing of their children have proved entirely unworkable. 

We are confident that with full cooperation between city agencies, between 
city and State, between government and responsible neighborhood organizations 
and citizens, a plan can, at long last, be developed to prevent the continual 
recurrence of emergencies leading to the suggestion of the same emergency- 
based solutions. 


Chairman Henntnos. The next witness we are to have the pleasure 
of hearing from—we have this afternoon, I might say, six witnesses, 
and bearing that in mind, while I do not want to be discourteons to 
any witness nor cut any witness off, bearing that in mind I would say 
that any statement submitted for the record will be made a part of the 
record as though the witness had presented the statement orally, and 
be printed as a Senate document for dissemination throughout the 
country. 

We are now to have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Abraham 
Stark, who is president of the New York City Council. Mr. Stark, 
we are very glad to have you with us here today. We appreciate 
your coming. 
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sTATEMENT OF ABRAHAM STARK, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Stark. This is my assistant to the city council, Leonard Stavi- 
sky, who is with me. 

Chairman Hrenntnos. We are very glad to see you, sir, and you 

ntlemen may proceed in any manner that pleases you. 

Mr. Srark. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Two years ago, on December 6, 1957, I was invited to testify before 
this subcommittee of the U.S. Senate. On the day of that scheduled 
appearance, Senator Hennings was stricken with an unfortunate and 
unforeseen illness, and the hear ings naturally were canceled. We are 
all happy that the distinguished Senator from Missouri has returned 
to good health. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Stark. Fortunately it wasn’t 
serious. 1 had just returned from making a speech at Leland Stanford 
University and had a very hard trip. When I got back here it was 
the day of the great blizzar rd and I had lunch with "Gov ernor Harriman 
across the street. The doctors attributed it to fatigue and nothing else. 

Mr. Stark. I’m happy it was just that. 

Chairman Hennineos. It was neither the heart nor a stroke. 

Mr. Stark. That’s right. The reason I said that, and I’m very 
happy that that is all it was, I remember the papers then indicating 
something more serious. Thank God for that. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Senator, today we are assembled once again on the issue 
of juvenile delinquency. We are now 2 years older, but as a nation 
we are no closer to a solution. 

Juvenile delinquency is not limited to the city of New York. 
Throughout the country we have observed an alarming increase in 
antisocial behavior on the part of young people. Each year, 114 
million American children are brought before the police and the 
courts. Over the past 10 years, the number of children getting into 
trouble with the law has more than doubled, even though the popula- 
tion between the ages of 10 and 17 has risen only 19 percent. This 
means that delinquenc: y is increasing in the United States at a rate 
five times greater than the normal growth i in population. 

Instead of having a nation of stable, well-adjusted children, we 
are witnessing a human tr agedy that allows millions of youngsters to 
become criminals long before we let them vote, get married, or enlist 
inthe Armed Forces. 

We have examined the FBI reports which show the number of 
crimes committed by all age groups, divided into 5-year categories. 
The greatest incidence of robbery and rape, burglary and larceny, 
auto theft, and weapons offenses occurs in the 15 to 19 year old age 

up. Even more shocking is the fact that 39 percent of all arrests 
in the United States involve children under the age of 15. 

These are nationwide figures, reflecting a dilemma that reaches into 
every State in the Union. The solution calls for nationwide action, 
bold leadership from the White House and active financial support 
from Congress. 

For 6 consecutive years, or a little over 5 years I should say, the 
US. Senate has held hearings on juvenile delinquency. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has held hear. 
ings on delinquency. The State of New York has held hearings, ang 
so has the city of New York. And next year in 1960, the White 
House is calling still another conference on delinquency. While 
recognizing the value of an exchange of ideas, we need more than 
conference after conference, panel after panel, hearing after hearin 

Must we have a wave of slaughter, stabbings, and shootings before 
government panics into action? The city of New York stands on the 
threshold of anxiety and hysteria stemming from the senseless 
brutal, wanton slayings committed by teenagers. ; 

While the immediate condition demands forceful action aimed at 
restoring respect for law and order, there exists the danger of jm. 
pulsive community rejection of long-range preventive approaches to 
juvenile delinquency in favor of the temporary expediency of strong- 
arm methods. ; 

The Nation needs to muster new methods of handling the problems 
of underprivileged, resentment-ridden groups within our society, 
The President, Congress, and the authorities in Washington must 
develop a new formula of Federal grants—and I believe you are 
somewhat in agreement with that—— 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am. 

Mr. Srarx. To assist local communities in accomplishing two 
objectives : 

(1) Subsidizing private youth agencies which will undertake 
immediate delinquency prevention programs for millions of chil- 
dren now outside of supervised activities ; 

(2) Providing better services, facilities, and opportunities for 
the children of new arrivals entering as a result of nationwide 
migratory movements. 


SUBSIDIES TO YOUTH AGENCIES 


I am advocating the adoption of an emergency program of Federal 
subsidies amounting to $100 million a year to be given to existing 
boys’ clubs, settlement houses, community centers, child guidance 
clinics, family counseling services, and after-school activities. With 
such a program, we could prevent 2 million youngsters from turning 
to crime and violence, at a cost of less than $50 per child a year. 

Placing a single youth behind bars at a reform school or correc- 
tional institution costs almost $4,000 a year, and I have before me here 
some commendations about this proposal of mine by both outstanding 
children youth groups, I’ve got one by the police commissioner, who 
goes along with it, of the city of New York, the Hudson Guild, which 
is one of the top boys’ clubs in our city, the Lower East Side Neighbor- 
hoods Association, which is known as LENA, another top group here 
in the State of New York, the Daycare Council of New York, the 
Madison Square Boys’ Club, which operates two of the biggest boys’ 
clubs in our city and are now in the midst of starting a third one. I 
could read each and every one of them but instead I would just like 
to read to you a telegram sent by President Herbert Hoover to 
Governor Rockefeller and Mayor Wagner. 


I have noticed that you are instituting formal hearings, discussions, and 
questions on the remedies for the appalling youth delinquency in this city. 
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That was a few weeks ago when we had some hearings in our own 
city because of what had taken place. 


May I suggest that fundamental remedy is the support of organized character- 
puilding agencies serving the pavement boys and girls. There are many such 
agencies. For example, the boys’ clubs have proved within the area which they 
cover to be the almost complete remedy. These clubs do it by gathering the 
poys from the streets into organized sports instead of gangs, and providing pri- 
mary training in the handicrafts and moral guidance. There are now in the 
congested areas of Greater New York 25 clubs with many thousand boys in 
membership. 

He is referring to that of which he is the honorary president, the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Could not the support and expansion of all the character-building organizations 
be included in your inquiry to remedies. 

He recommends that which I shall recommend further, which has 
to do with this hundred million dollars that I ask of the Federal 
Government. 

May I also say I myself am president of probably the largest boys’ 
club in America, the Brownsville Boys’ Club, and I have an article 
over here of a survey that was made by one of our newspapers about 
3 weeks ago in the Borough of Brooklyn, of all the police precincts, 
and their final chart which they issued showed that the 69th precinct 
in Brooklyn, which is the precinct within the Brownsville Boys’ Club 
area, was the lowest in delinquency. 

At atime this was the highest delinquency area. 

Chairman Henninos. That is where Murder, Inc., used to operate. 

Mr. Stark. That’s right, Senator, and Commissioner Kennedy com- 
mends us for that condition that exists over there today with what 
existed years ago. 

A program of prevention could be launched immediately, without 
any capital investment for new buildings or facilities. That is the 
beauty about this entire thing. This is something we can do tomorrow 
if necessary. We don’t have to wait and find out ways and means of 
providing the facilities for children. It is here for us. It is available. 
Guaranteed subsidies would enable the youth agencies of the Nation 
to expand and render additional services during hours when the doors 
are now closed—in the evenings, weekends, holidays, and summer 
months—at precisely the times when children require guidance, coun- 
seling, and supervision the most. Early detection goes further and is 
invariably more effective than the costly results of institutional treat- 
ment and confinement. 

Here we have places available, no capital cost whatsoever, just to 
provide the funds for them to carry on the 7-day program. 

Nothing else is asked, and these are the letters, each and every one 
of them from these organizations, who tell me they can do just such 
aprogram. It was a study that I made, Senator, going back to 1953, 
not today. I circularized every agency of its kind here in the State 
of New York, and by the way we in our own city have 150 such settle- 
ment houses. 

Every section of the United States is involved in a nationwide pat- 
tern of population mobility. Each year 5 million Americans cross 
State lines; an additional 5 million cross county lines, and 114 million 
aliens enter as permanent or temporary residents of the United States. 
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These families settle in the East and West, the North and South 
seeking equal opportunity for decent housing, employment, health’ 
education, and a host of other public services, Each year almost 4 
million American children and teenagers are uprooted and taken from 
one community to another. 

Whenever new arrivals come to a region which does not understand 
them, or will not accept them, resentment grows and delinquency jg 
bred. It is the responsibility of the Federal Government, as well as 
every State and city in the Nation, to help these newcomers become 
productive, self-supporting citizens of their adopted communities as 
quickly as possible. 

The prices we pay for discrimination against minority groups is re- 
flected in the fact that their resentment and frustration cause them 
to commit almost half of the crimes of violence in the Nation, even 
though they represent little more than 10 percent of the total 
population. 

or example, in New York City the average annual income for a 
white family is $4,600 a year; a Negro family, $3,200 a year; and 4 
Spanish-speaking family, $2,900 a year. Inherent in these wage differ- 
entials is, in large part, the background for delinquency and crime, 

Delinquency cannot be segregated. No city stands immune. Delin- 
quency travels like a contagious disease, from one child to another 
from one region to another. 

Gentlemen, the United States needs congressional approval for a 
National Youth Act, as broad in its implications and far reaching in 
its effects as the Housing Act of 1949 or the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935. The program would be administered by a national 
youth coordinator. 

Delinquency prevention cannot be treated indefinitely as a small 
neglected subdivision of the Children’s Bureau in Washington. To- 
day the U.S. Government has only 10 professional workers who have 
the responsibility of dealing with delinquency prevention in 50 States, 
This means that the Federal Government provides one-fifth of a youth 
worker for each State in the Union, 

It is frightening when you stop to think what little consideration we 
give to our finest possession, our children. 


Obviously we need regional offices, fully staffed, with sufficient oper- 


ating funds. We would never think of projecting a program of for- 
eign aid or Federal farm subsidies without establishing field offices 
geared to implementation. 

In overseas aid last year, the U.S. Government spent $4,700 million 
developing the resources of other nations. In farm price support, 
crop cultivation, and the breeding of livestock, the U.S. Government 
appropriated almost $3 billion. 

Compare these gigantic billion dollar sums with the proposed bill 
now before Congress for Federal delinquency prevention—the paltry 
sum, at one time it was $11 million, I think it is down to $6 million, 
I could be wrong on that, for the benefit of this Nation’s most prized 
possession, not its livestock, but its children. For the entire Nation, 
to ask for just that sum. And TI hasten to add even after 6 years of 
Senate hearings, this bill is still in the talking stage and has never 
been enacted into law. 
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In requesting $100 million a year for the children of this Nation, 
[am not asking for too much. No one seriously challenges the desir- 
ability of Federal farm subsidies, or the foreign-aid program, But 
the Federal Government has acted as though our own American cities 
do not exist, by failing to provide for the most serious human prob- 
jon facing urban communities in the United States. 

One hundred million dollars, Senator, in comparison to the spend- 
ing of $4,700 million for foreign aid and $3 billion for farm aid. If 
we haven’t got the money to spend now or if we are in the kind of 

rogram that we don’t intend to spend the kind of money that I ask 
for, $100 million, then I say to our Representatives in Washington by 
taking just 1.3 percent from the $4,700 milion, just by taking 1.3 per- 
cent from that, we can have the $100 million and we are taking nothing 
away to talk of from them. bins 

But we can have the $100 million to carry on the fight for our 
greatest possession, our children, and the children who will take over 
when men like us can no more carry on, and can get the proper kind 
of training that they deserve and need so badly. This is a serious 

roblem.. I don’t believe there is anything more serious facing our 
Representatives in Washington, but to make available immediately 
as soon as you people go back into session, this $100 million to help 
our children all over the United States. 

It is comparatively simple for public officials to develop an air of 
glf-righteous complacency. This afternoon we could easily pat 
each other on the back and say all is right with the world. I could 
compliment the Federal ¢ yovernment and you could congratulate the 
city of New York, but that is not our purpose in being here. If 
everything were fine, there would be no need for these hearings. 

And I congratulate you in the way you have been carrying them 
on, Senator. Maybe if this was done 2 years ago, if we had had the 
hearing when you had to call it off, maybe by today we might have 
had something and saved some of the problems that exist and face 
our Nation. 

It is my profound conviction that youngsters need a place to go and 
a program to follow in order to avoid the pitfalls of delinquency. 
Children combine in gangs because they desire the company of other 
youngsters their own age. They belong to gangs, but there are dif- 
ferent kinds of gangs, some for good and some for bad. But instead 
of beeoming gang members as they do today, and it is growing daily, 
instead of becoming gang members, they could just as easily become 
club members, working toward a wholesome future and a creative life. 

The time has come for the city of New York to break up the gangs, 
instead of coddling them with undeserved, semiofficial recognition. 
If we can involve youngsters in the work of boys’ clubs, settlement 
houses, after-school programs, work camps, and Armed Forces recruit- 
ment, we will satisfy their craving for group activity within a frame- 
work of law and order. 

By keeping up the gangs, not by force which will be resisted, but 
¥ competition aimed at their interests, we will destroy the anonymous 
cloak of irresponsibility that permits potentially decent youngsters 
to'become violent and vicious. 

Simply stated, it is easier to build boys than to mend men; it is 
better to prevent than to punish. And the Nation looks to you, gen- 
tlemen, as the spokesmen for the legislative bodies for the moral lead- 
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ership, the civic conscience, and the active financial support neces, 
sary to wipe out juvenile delinquency in every American town, 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Stark, there is much that I could y 
about you in terms of your. effort to do many of the things’ that you 
are now advocating, by taking your coat off and going to work an4 
doing helpful things. 

You founded the Brownsville Boys’ Club I believe in 1953. 

Mr. Stark. That’s correct. 

Chairman Henninos. That is the largest boys’ club in the wor] 
as you have said. And you raised a million and a half dollars, 

Mr. Stark. $3 million since. 

Chairman Henninos. $3 million since? 

Mr. Stark. We added two buildings, which is also necessary jp 
Brooklyn. I did that with a lot of other nice people, Senator, 

Chairman Hennineos. I couldn’t agree with you more in ‘allstha 
you have said and I wish we had more time to engage in this discourg 
and discussion. 

Mr. Srark. Thank you. I will be available whenever you want 
me, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennines. We appreciate very much your being here 
and we are very glad to hear from you by mail or any communication 
that you care to make to us in what we are all trying to do to accon- 
plish these purposes. 

Mr. Starx. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Stavisky, for being here, 

The next witness this afternoon will be a gentleman whom we all 
admire, those of us who take an interest in athletics and good sports 
manship and in the American tradition of no discrimination between 
people, it gives me great pleasure to welcome here this afternooona 
gentleman who was kind enough to volunteer to come before us, | 
need not tell New Yorkers of course who Jackie Robinson is, Will 
you please come forward, Jackie? Iam very glad to see you. 

Mr. Robinson, you may proceed in any manner that pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF JACKIE ROBINSON, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF PERSONNEL, CHOCK FULL 0’ NUTS CORP. 


Mr. Rogstnson. Thank you very much, sir. In the interests of 
time, sir, I am going to be very brief with what I have to say. I know 
how busy this committee is and what you have to do, and I will get 
over with my statement as fast as I possibly can. I want to say thank 
you very much for the opportunity to be here, 

Chairman Hennines. You are very considerate. We don’t want 
to limit you or cut you off. We want to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Rostnson. Thank you. I think all of us are quite aware of 
the problem that juvenile delinquency has for us here today. It is 
sort of like cancer as I see it. It is becoming more and more deadly. 
But I am far from pessimistic. In fact I am quite optimistic because 
as I see it day in and day out the man in the street is becoming upset, 
the Federal Government as an example here today is becoming out- 


raged as is the State and city government, because all of us, now more | 
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than ever, are sufficiently angry and determined to contain this men- 
ying cancer known as juvenile delinquency. 

And-beeause we're mad and determined—and afraid, too—the gov- 
ernment and the people will take action. They will reduce this can- 
erous growth until it is only a minor nuisance instead of a national 
eatastrophe. eae os 

I speak to you in different capacities. I am the father of three 
children, and my oldest son is about to reach the teenage years. Since 
retiring from baseball in 1956, I have become vice president in charge 
of 1,000 employees of the Chock Full O’ Nuts Corp. I have just 
grved 2 years on the Parole Board of the State of Connecticut. I am 
a director of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. I have worked in YMCA activity for the last 13 years, _ 

Senator, it isn’t enough for my wife and me to know that our chil- 
dren are good kids. We know that if the kid on the next block is a 
so-called bad kid, or if one of their classmates is the juvenile delin- 
quency type, then we’re in trouble. - ; 

Now, I think it is one that millions of parents are concerned with. 
[ think we all ask the same question, that is how can we reduce the 
sumber of bad kids and juvenile delinquents? I would like at this time 
to give my feeling as to what we can do about juvenile delinquency. I 
know perhaps that people are going to be critical of this particular 
phase, but I think our American press, even though they do a superb 
job as it gathers and reports the news and brings it to us quickly, but 
[think because of omissions the newspapers contribute in some degree 
to our juvenile delinquency picture, as does our television medium, 
with its daily ritual of murders and violence, and it certainly does 
not help to curb juvenile delinquency. 

I would just like to put myself in the position of a newspaper pub- 
lisher. I think that if I was interested in winning this fight, I would 
give a great deal more space to the 95 percent of our kids who are 
really good. I have a knowledge = as everyone else knows that this 
doesn’t sell newspapers, talking about our 95 percent good kids. To- 
day we read just about the 5 percent. But I think that we are dealing 
with our future, our kids, and we must recognize that they grab any 
straw when they can get a little bit of publicity. 

Iam not suggesting that the press impose a self-made censorship 
and ignore, or fail, to report crime news about our youngsters. I do 
say, instead, that there should be an increase in the flow of good news 
about our youngsters. I think it would automatically reduce the 
emphasis on the misguided teenagers. 

rom speaking personally to kids, I can tell you, Senator, that too 
many of our troublemakers became juvenile delinquents because their 
buddies got into trouble. I have been into shelters and I have talked 
to these kids themselves and this comes from their own mouths. They 
see pictures in the newspapers and they get an idea they too want to 
be a part of it. They can’t get this publicity any other way so they 
join in and the next thing you know they are in trouble and by seeking 
fame they find out that it is the youngster and the victims who pay 
for it, the idea of trying to get just a little bit of publicity. 

I think it all adds up to just a little bit of jealousy where their 
buddies are concerned, regardless of the kind of publicity it happens 


to be. 
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Chairman Henninos. I might say, Mr. Robinson, that it isa brieg 
moment of glory, all short-lived. 

Mr. Roprnson. Very much so. 

Chairman Hennines. And with heavy retribution. 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

And in another area, your committee could alert celebrities anq 
leaders in the fields of sports, movies, theater, television, ete., to the 
help they can offer by getting close to kids—even for an hour a week. 

As I listened to Mr. Stark here a few moments ago talking about 
the Brownsville Boys’ Club, we know personally of the great job that 
they are doing over there, and I can’t help but feel that in many jn. 
stances certainly we have our great boys’ clubs, we have our YMCA’s 
and everything else doing a great job in getting kids to come in. But 
in many instances the kids they hit are certainly not the kids we want 
to reach. But I think if we can get our people in the public’s eye to 
maybe go in once or twice a week and have their pictures taken with 
these kids and then word is gotten out by our newspapers that Joe 
Blow or John Doe, whatever his name happens to be from the field of 
athletics or the motion picture industry will be at such and such a 
YMCA, such and such a YMHA or any boys’ club and let them know 
that they are tremendously interested in our youngsters, this kind of 
association I sincerely believe is the kind of thing that can help in this 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I don’t know of any professional athlete that I have been in contact 
with that isn’t as vitally concerned and interested in this problem as 
you gentlemen are. 

I think that if we could get to them and talk to them and let them 
know that they too have a responsibility, that they will spend a short 
time—I can speak from personal experience. I remember Roy 
Campanella and I used to spend about an hour a day at least at the 
Harlem YMCA, and the kids have often told us what this short ex- 
perience has meant to them. 

And instead of the kids up in Harlem who were connected with the 
Harlem YMCA getting into trouble, the same thing as was talked 
about by Mr. Stark at the Brownsville Boys’ Club, these kids started 
working for the awards and prizes that we were giving them, and 
when they would come back and say that because they had worked 
with us their life changed, it not “ae made us feel good but we felt 
that we were contributing something to our way of life, and it was 
tremendously important to each of us to be a part of this kind of 
thing. 

I know very well that there are many fellows around baseball to- 
day that would like to get involved, if they got the opportunity. 

But I think that you and I and everyone else knows that the boys’ 
clubs, the YMCA/’s, and all these other wonderful organizations are 
not the answer alone. 

Juvenile delinquency has many roads leading to it and I won't at- 
tempt to cover all of them in this brief period. But I do know that 
other direct roads to juvenile delinquency are our Nation’s slums, 
inadequate housing and overcrowding. And if I may, sir, I would 
suggest that you have a committee member go into any large city, go 
up into Harlem, for instance, and check into some of the conditions 
up there that cause a youngster of 5, 6, and 7 years of age to be on 
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the stoop at 1,2, or 8 o’clock in the morning, whose mother and father 
are there with them simply because they have to sleep in shifts be- 
cause of overcrowding. I think that this kind of condition stifles the 
healthy social life that you and I had some years ago and certainly 
it leads to staying out in darkened streets. 

It leads to trouble, and for too many Americans we no longer have 
the more social dates which start in the living room. Kids do not 
want to go visit or the girls do not want to bring their boy friends 
to the home because of the conditions, the overcrowdedness. There- 
fore, they get out into the streets, and I guess when this kind of thing 
happens we know that youngsters today are not fooled and they get 
into difficulty because of it. 

Many people are asking what the answers to these problems are and 
I unhesitatingly recommend that the Federal and State and city 
governments increase substantially the subsidies now allotted for 
housing. I am talking about people who can’t afford for instance 
to go into a particular area. In New York if we set up a housing 
project, instead of selecting the people to go into these houses, we 
have a list and they come right down the line. People choose, I mean 

ple are there and their names come up. If they don’t want to go 
into this particular neighborhood it is too bad. But they are there 
and regardless of how much money it costs if they don’t have the kind 
of money that is necessary to get in, then the government, the city 
administration or what have you helps this particular family. It not 
only gives them decent housing but it gives them a feeling I believe 
that there are great numbers of people interested in them. 

Any kids who find people who are willing to take the time to work 
with them kind of react to it and I think it would curb a great deal 
of the problem that we have. 

Improve the housing conditions of the poor and I think you will 
alleviate the juvenile delinquency disease. 

I believe, Senator Hennings, that your committee will spark the 
progress to be made in the juvenile delinquency crisis. As your com- 
mittee travels around the country collecting ideas for congressional 
legislation, I sincerely think it will awaken the communities to the 
desperate need of confining juvenile delinquency. 

I know it is going to take a lot of money; it is going to take action 
at the local level, and it will take the citizens’ time. It will take new 
Federal laws which must be practical. And this will be accomplished. 
lam optimistic. As I said before, it is a pleasure to have been here. 
I appreciate your giving me this time and I am not going to take 
any more of it, but I certainly must say that I think that we are off 
in the right direction. Kids need this kind of thing and this is a 
positive kind of approach that is taken—not the headlines that I read 
about, but to have a committee such as this tremendously interested 
in the problem of the kids I think will do a great deal. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Robinson, as a professional athlete of 
far less stature than you—I was a coach in track and field at one time 
when I was in law school, though I guess I can’t compete with the 
amateurs any more—I am well aware of what you have just suggested. 
We have tried to do a great deal of that. For example, I invited an 
old friend of mine, Gene Tunney, down here today. He was unable 
to make it, although he has been very active in the Big Brothers 
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organization, of which I am the national director and have been for 
many years. 

This-is not new business to some of us. It is not grandstand busi- 
ness to some of us. It is intensely, exceedingly serious business when 
we think in terms of our national existence as a people and our 
progress as a people. You as a fine citizen and a great athlete—J 
want to express to you the great appreciation of this committee and 
of the U.S. Senate for your taking the time to come to us. You have 
furnished us very substantial and helpful suggestions and we are 
grateful to you for those, I want to thank Mr. Blumenthal, I beliey, 
who is with ee Mr. Blumenthal called me earlier at the hotel this 
morning and I took the liberty, without consulting with our counsel 
of saying that we would be indeed delighted to have you, and we 
are even more delighted now that we have heard from you. 

Mr. Rogsrnson. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman HENNINGs. The next witness is Mr. Edward Silver, who 
is the district attorney of Kings County. Mr. Silver, we are very glad 
to have you here today. We appreciate your patience in waiting, 
I know that you as a lawyer understand that things do not always 
move as swiftly as can be. There must be some interchanges of com- 
munication between witnesses and counsel—that sometimes members 
of the committees must ask questions in order to try to develop points, 

Now, I shall try not to take any more time in your presentation 
than is required and I would like to have you proceed, sir, in your 
own manner. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD SILVER, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, KINGS 
COUNTY 


Mr. Sutver. Jackie was always good at stealing bases so I am not 
shocked that he stole my spot. 

Chairman Hennines. I might say he didn’t ask for it. He just 
negerthes to be presented in that way to me by committee counsel. 

r. Suver. I don’t mind it one bit. Jackie is an old friend of 
mine and I don’t know how many people I would rather give up my 
spot to than Jackie. 

Chairman Henninos. I knew there wouldn’t be any objection 
between you. 

Mr. Stiver. Mr. Senator, I know that other witnesses have testified 
here urging many things such as work camps, change of rules in 
regard to working age of some schoolboys, more police, speedy and 
firm prosecution. They are against coddling slumlords, which I had 
advocated in the report on housing some 4 years ago, and I am sorry 
to say it is still being done, because in my opinion the only thing to 
do with those people is send them to jail and stop fining them. 

Many people have talked about Federal legislation with reference 
to arms and other weapons, and I think the Senator would be inter- 
ested to know that only about a month ago this was a knife that 
was being sold to kids for bubble gum wrappers, and while we could 
have made an arrest, we thought it would be better to have this com- 
pany send back many thousands of knives that they had bought for 
distribution and take them out of their premium lists. These were 
being sent to youngsters 11 and 12 years old. It was brought to my 
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attention by a mother in New Jersey, and I am glad to say that we 
have stopped the distribution. 

Chairman Hennes. I have forgotten, Mr. Silver, what is the 
denomination of the length of a blade of a knife to have it fall within 
the felony category if concealed ? 

Mr. Sitver. ‘Chey generally talk of a 3-inch blade, but I don’t know 
why they do. We know that people have been killed by blades much 
smaller than 3-inch blades. 

Chairman Hennines. In some places it is six. 

Mr. Stuver. Unfortunately you can kill sombody with an awl; you 
can kill somebody with a razor blade. There are so many ways that 
the kids have devised to maim one another. But this is the sort of a 
thing that was permitted to go through the mails and was being 
shipped to children all over the country who bought this particular 

m. 

The people in this company being decent people didn’t realize that 
they all were doing something that was wrong, but I am glad to say it 
has been stopped. ‘This is the sort of thing we prosecutors are talking 
about as to why we need Federal rules to strengthen those statutes that 
forbid the sale of this type of weapon to youngsters. We think we 
ought to raise the age beyond 16, because there seems to be no age as 
to when people want to kill each other. 

Now I understand we have begun to run out of time and so I have 
been asked to curtail my remarks, which I am very happy to do. 

Chairman Henninos. Unfortunately we do have a number of wit- 
nesses, and I am most reluctant to ask anybody to curtail his time. 

Mr. Sirver. In the report of December 1957 of your committee 
there is set forth in full parts of a report that I made in 1954 and in 
my 1955 annual reports with regard to juvenile delinquency where I 
headed my report saying that there were no pink pills for juvenile 
delinquency and I think everybody is beginning to recognize that 
there isn’t. 

I know everyone would like someone to dig one up, but we are con- 
vinced now there is no such thing. I also, in this same Senate docu- 
ment of December 4, 1957, said in 1955 I proposed to the then deputy 
mayor of the city of New York what I called Operation Veteran, 
thinking and knowing that after talking to the heads of veteran or- 
ganizations that they were getting a little tired of talking about God 
and country: they wanted to do something about it. 

They wanted to do something about it. They wanted to do some- 
thing for their country and maybe do something for God, too. It has 
taken some years, but I want to say now that this project, which began 
as an experiment in an area in Williamsburg, as of now there are 200 
volunteer workers who have cooperated in the agencies that there 
exist, social agencies like Boys’ clubs, YMHA, YMCA, and CYO, and 
they have been able to service another 4,000 youngsters in that area. 
I'm sorry to say the youth board was taken out directly at the end of 
last year and I’m going to do what I can to see that the director is 
back because, unless he is there, that whole scheme which has taken 
almost. 5 years to implement is beginning to leak at the seams. And 
if they don’t get back there soon, this whole plan will fall by the way- 
side. Now, this is something that Jackie Robinson has mentioned. 

43113—60—pt. 411 
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It is the idea of bringing in people. Now the community—yp. 
fortunately, they have a right to look to governmental agencies like 
Federal, State, and city, but the ordinary citizen has an obligation 
in this, too. 

Maybe in a Communist country the government does everything 
but in a democracy the citizens ought to pitch in as you have just 
mentioned—Big Brothers, Boy Scouts, and whatnot. 

Now, I know people would be ready to give their services if neces. 
sary if these agencies had somebody to give them just a little training, 

We are doing that now. We tried the experiment in Williamsburg 
and it is working and there is no question then that it can be enlarged 
greatly. 

Now, I think for the little time that I have sir—and I will give 
your counsel some of these documents which you can incorporate jp 
the record if you wish—but let me take my time, such little time 
that I have, and talk to you about the narcotic problem. 

Chairman Hennines. Such documents as you have will be made 
a part of the files of these proceedings. 

Mr. Sirver. As I said, let me talk about the narcotic problem, 
Now, unfortunately, it is my considered opinion that the problem of 
narcotics has just been talked to death. I have in my file in the 
office hearings—also of a subcommittee of the Senate; I think it 
stands a foot and a half high—and all over the country thousands of 
witnesses have testified and nothing has really been done about it. 

Now this is a problem that the prosecutors all over the country, 
particularly in areas like New York City—is something that we 
struggle with every day. The narcotic problem isn’t only one that 
affects 

Chairman Henntnos. You are probably speaking, Mr. Silver, of 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code. 

Mr. Siiver. It may be. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Are you not? 

Mr. Stiver. I don’t know. It was not your committee. 

Chairman Hennrnas. No, not our committee. 

Mr. Stiver. I want to make that clear. 

Chairman Henninoes. We have not been over the country studying 
narcotics. 

Mr. Surver. No, but I say the narcotics problem 

Chairman Henninos. But when Price Daniel, who is now Gov- 
ernor of Texas, was Senator, he was chairman of one of our 12 sub- 
committees on the judiciary, improvements in the Federal Criminal 
Code, and they did hold extensive hearings on the narcotics problem. 

Mr. Sitver. AsI say, I don’t mind doing a little praying and I have 
been to these conferences and I have done my share of praying, but 
I would like to see something done about it finally. Now this is a plan 
that has been endorsed by the New York State District Attorneys’ 
Association. It is known to some people as the Hogan-Silver plan, 
something that my colleague Frank Hogan and I have worked up. 
We agree that we can’t see any other solution to this situation. 

Now I am going to give the entire report to the committee, but I 
think you will want to hear this. The basic solution is mandatory 
commitment. We say in this report that it is a drastic but a necessary 
solution to a vicious and a dangerous problem. 
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There is a general agreement on one phase of this problem. The 
jaw should be made more stringent and the punishment for narcotics 
should be swift and severe. But where does it leave us when we see an 
increase in the traffic in spite of this? The contraband merchandise is 
small in volume and high in price. A fortune in narcotics drugs can 
be concealed under the clothing and transported to a place of safety on 
afew moments’ notice. <A kilo, which is about 24% pounds of heroin 
purchased abroad for about $3,000, this amounts to about 15,767 pure 

ins, and if they are cut down into caps—— 

Chairman Hennines. What is the price per kilo? 

Mr. Sitver. It is purchased anal for $3,000, 214 or 214 pounds. 
Chairman Hennines. In the Orient ? 

Mr. Sutver. In the Orient and a lot of it comes through even an 
enlightened country like France. 

Chairman Henninas. A good deal comes from Thailand ? 

Mr. Sutver. But it originates mostly in the Far East and in the 
Orient. 

However, by the time the heroin reaches the addict it is cut or 
adulterated at least 20 times so that the original kilo now sells in 
adulterated form for about $313,000. A heroin cap is considered good 
if it contains 5 percent heroin. Most of the seizures made by the 
narcotics squad, the percentage of heroin never runs more than 5 per- 
cent in each cap and is frequently less. These products are the magnet 
that draws the criminal to the narcotics traffic. 

This is nothing new. Back in 1926 and 1927 when I was an assistant 
US. attorney in the southern district of New York, we had a case 
where we made a seizure of some 800 pounds of drugs, 800 pounds of 
drugs, and found that in the previous 4 months they had imported 
something like 214 tons of drugs. So the drug problem isn’t a new one. 
Ido not believe that 

Chairman Henninos Who was the U.S. attorney then ? 

Mr. Sttver. I was under Emory Butler and Charles H. Tuttle. I 
do not believe that doubling the number of customs men and border 
patrol is any real solution but it would be helpful. Think of the 
number of ships and seamen that comes into our port yearly. 

The dope problem is a Federal responsibility. The contraband is 
muggled in. This is a responsibility of our Federal Government. 
But the dire consequences of the smuggled dope, even though they fall 
oour States and local governments, should not make it their responsi- 
bility as far as cost of the operation is concerned, certainly not the 
entire cost. 

_ This is the proposed solution, and it is brief. What must be done 
if we are to hit this problem at the roots is to create laws providing 
for mandatory commitment of all users. The plan should permit 
voluntary commitment but it must be under the same conditions as 

by mandatory commitment. The business of voluntary signing in and 

permitting signing out at will just does not work. It hasn’t worked in 
lexington. it hasn’t worked at Fort Worth. 

Over 90 percent of those that go through those doors go right back 
m to drugs. In 6 months or less the police departments in our 
country could round up all addicts. What to do with them is the real 

roblem. It cannot be done by one or a few States. With the aid of 

ederal funds the State, by reciprocal laws and treaties, can create a 
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uniform method of dealing with this dreadful situation. It js not 
possible within the general outline of this report to give the detail 
of the plan, who shall commit, length of commitment, separation } 
sexes and ages and types of users, type of facilities and location, x. 
ferral from prisons of users not convicted of drug violations and other 
considerations which are details necessarily embraced in such a plan, 

These necessary details can be worked out by a commission charged 
with the responsibility of setting up the program. 

I say charged with the responsibility of setting up the program, 
and not having more hearings about narcotics. 

The plan in general should provide the following basic require. 
ments: One, mandatory commitment of all users and voluntary com. 
mitment under the same terms as mandatory commitment. ~ 

Two, hospitalization for a short period to break the habit. 

Three, facilities created, farm type preferably, to train the victim 
for a useful place in society providing psychiatric, educational, spir- 
itual, or other necessary means for this purpose. 

Four, train the victims to develop some basic skills and work habits 
to follow when ready for release and to do all where needed to place 
the patient in gainful employment. 

And five, which we consider just as important as any, aftercare and 
followup, facil:ties for report after release to make sure that there is 
no return to the habit, and immediate recommitment if the habit js 
resumed, 

Such a plan would take away the market for the narcotics smug- 
gling racketeer. Even if it did not do so altogether, and I submit it 
will, we are still going to do something that needs to be done. 

At all events, the cost is now in our crime bill and we are not get- 
ting value received. Over 10 percent of all prisoners in the United 
States Lave been convicted for narcotic violations, and varying per- 
centages such as 314 percent of Federal to three and four times as 
high in the State institutions of narcotic violations are drug con- 
nected, people who have something to do with drugs. Let us remem- 
ber too the high percentage of repeaters among this type of criminal. 
This is to say nothing of the innocent victims of these crimes. 

People always seem to forget when a dope addict needs his money, 
there is always some decent innocent citizen who is his victim to get 
the money. 

This will save us money in the long run. But far more important, 
it will enable us to tackle a serious problem at the roots. It will iso- 
late and quarantine a dangerous contagion. It will present too an 
unusual opportunity for the study of cures and other related prob- 
lems such as for example causes of addiction. 

The reason I am emphasizing the narcotics situation is I think 
it has been underestimated and people don’t realize how much this 
general situation which we now have in connection with juvenile 
delinquency is hooked up with the narcotics situation. 

Just 1 minute. I will leave the report. I think the committee 
would want to have it. I talked to your counsel and he thought you 
might. 

Chairman Henninos. We will be very glad to have it, Mr. Silver. 

(The report was marked “Exhibit No. 17” and reads as follows:) 
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ExHrBit 17 
THE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 
MANDATORY COMMITMENT 


Adrastic but necessary solution proposed 

There is universal agreement that the narcotic traffic and the victims of the 
scourge, the addicts, are a serious threat to our American society. Ze 

In 1954 there were approximately 20,000 arrests—to be exact, 19,485—for vio- 
jations of the various Federal and State narcotic laws. 

The interdepartmental report, at page 10, indicates a current addict census 
of 60,000 in the United States. I have talked to many people who should know, 
and 1 agree with them, that the addict census is at least twice 60,000, or close 

20,000. ; 
yo city authorities estimate that there are in New York City alone 14,196 
addicts, as follows: 





7 are 81 
Qader 16 years .-.----~~.----~-----~-----~---~--~--~--~-----------<- 81 
Ages 16 to 20 ------------------------------------------------------ 2,507 
91 years and over ~---~~~~--~~~------~-~------------------------------ 11,608 

BN io io held ibe Sn bh nil dds a 14,196 


If one takes the 1954 Federal and State narcotic arrests for 1954 of approxi- 
mately 20,000, and indications are that for 1955 narcotic arrests (at least for 
New York City) are greater, it would appear on the face of it that the figure of 
60,000 national narcotic census is a very low estimate. But whether the census 
is 60,000, or 120,000, it indicates a most serious problem. 


Narcotic addiction is a contagious disease and a crime breeder 


One need not labor the point that where we recognize a contagious disease 
we devise mandatory procedures for isolation and cure. To do otherwise is to 
invite a farflung and deadly plague. This is the situation with narcotics. It 
isa contagious disease. The interdepartmental report, at page 10, says in part: 

“Studies made in New York and Chicago indicate that in many instances the 
first use of drugs results from examples set by addicts enjoying local prestige, 
as in juvenile gangs; from a desire on the part of the individual to gain accept- 
ance by his peers; or occasional thrill seekers who use drugs only as a phase 
in their pattern of delinquency, without developing into confirmed addicts. The 
manner of its spread has been felt to justify use of the term ‘contagion,’ par- 
ticularly in the cases of the younger addicts.” 

This same report, at page 8, says: 

“The second and by far the larger group represents those in whom drug 
addiction is a manifestation of some abnormality of character or attitude. 
These addicts often say that they became addicted after having been introduced 
tothe drug by their companions.” 

That it is a crime breeder can be clearly demonstrated. 

let us take our own county of Kings, first, and look at some figures gotten 
up by the probation department in our county court for the years 1954 and 
1955. 

In 1954 there was a total of 2,196 cases in the county court and 2,047 in 1955 
(149 less), yet addicts involved in nonnarcotic crimes rose from 136 to 169, or 
from 6.4 percent of the total, to 8.8 percent. Narcotic cases went from 75 to 
127, up 69 percent. All cases in which addicts are involved went from 211 to 
296, or from 9.5 to 14.5 percent. 

Here it is set forth in table form: 





*P. 11, “Report of Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics to the President,” on be- 
half of the Secretaries of the Treasury, State, Defense, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Attorney General (February 1956). Other references to this report will be labeled 
“Interdepartmental report.” 
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Kines County 
FOR YEARS 1954 AND 1959 
Table showing increase of crime involving addicts 


(From probation department) 




















1954 1955 
ee ee ee eS ee is 
PS ROE DE ONNE. gis sa uccecicdnwsctmansacdpiesencbinuaucnn 2, 196 2, 047 
Number | Number 
of cases in| Percent jof cases in| Percent 
category category 
Se ee 
1. Percentage of nonnarcotic cases addicted to drugs__...______- 136 | 6.4 | 169 8 
2. Percentage of narcotic cases addicted. ............_._-____- | 75 100.0 | 127 1 2 
3. Percentage of all cases addicted________ s@angaaniatecaiaen Sawa, 211 9.5 | 296 me 
4. Percentage narcotic cases of total....___._._..._- pede anna 75 3.5 | 127 “3 








To put the figures in another context. Of the narcotic offenders convicted in 
the Kings County court for 1954 and 1955, the following are the percentages of 
crimes (by category) as compiled by the probation department for which addicts 
were convicted. This means, for example, that in 1955, 21.33 percent of the 
on were involved in the general category of robbery, or serious assault, in 
some degree : 


Types of offenses committed by narcotics users (expressed as percentage of 








total) 
data sa a = : —— 
General category 1954 | 1955 
saith Seattle ae cp gcc cts tested eop ented Amal eh al a a 
1. Homicide__.____- A eee 7 BS eae Pa cso 0 0.95 
2. Robbery--_- . : saan 13. 85 21. 33 
3. Burglary and burglar’s tools. --__---_--- if Pe caus ; 25 21. 80 
4. Assault and C.D.W 3. 72 2.37 
5. Larceny and fraud. 10.81 | 15.16 
6. Automobile theft 2. 36 2.85 
7. Sex offenders a) 0 
8. Offenses against family : she 0 | 0 
9. Narcotic offenses_-- 42.91 | 35. 54 
10. Miscellaneous offenses. - - 1. 35 | 0 
Total_- 100. 00 - 100.00 


Let us take a look at our neighboring county—New York. 

All cases in the court of general sessions of New York County went down 
8 percent, from 3,263 in 1954, to 2,992 in 1955. But the narcotic picture in spite 
of the overall reduction worsened considerably. 

Nondrug cases in which drugs are a contributing factor went in 1954 from 
465—14 percent of total—to 512, up to 17 percent, in 1955. 

Drug violators went from 598, or 18.39 percent in 1954, to 701, or 23.45 percent, 
in 1955. 

Put in table form: * 

NEW YorkK COUNTY 


Comparison of drug and drug-connected cases as compared to total crimes for 
1954 and 1955 


| 1954 1955 











RN nn A a Cede d Shwe sauna 3, 263 | 2,992—down 8 percent. 





Nondrug cases in which drugs a contributing factor...._.--_-| 465 | 512. 
i ad hcg NEM a cheat : 14 | 17—up 3 percent. 
RAS. cat oot ee see hewesa ews 598 | 701. 

IN NE ee ca cdubeatncies ote fe 18.39 | 23.45—up 5.06 percent. 


2 





2 From report of probation department, court of general sessions, 1954 and 1955. 
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federal picture shows same crime breeding tendency 


Let us take a look at the Federal picture. Here too we show an increase. The 
percentage of prisoners received in Federal institutions other than on narcotic 
charges who were addicted to narcotics, rose from 2.9 percent in fiscal year 1954 
(ending June 30) to 3.4 percent for fiscal year 1955. 

In Federal prisons for 1955, at page 40, when talking of postal larcency and 


| forgery, the report states: 


«* * * these two offenses are not entirely unrelated to the drug traffic. 
Ithas been noted that stealing mail from home mail boxes and forging Govern- 
pent checks are among the favorite methods used by drug addicts to gain funds 
to support their addiction.” iv 

At page 48 of the same report for the fiscal year ending June 1955, showed 
63.8 percent of narcotic violators were repeaters. Repeaters among marihuana 
yiolators were 56.3 percent. 

The fourth Federal offense in respect to commitments to imprisonment was 
yiolation of drug laws. Violations of immigration laws was first, transporting 
of stolen automobiles was second, and violations of liquor laws, was third.* 

For all crimes, on January 1, 1955, there were 162,048 prisoners in State insti- 
tutions (5.7 percent more than previous year), and 23,178 in Federal institutions, 
ora total of 185,226. Of these, 19,435, or over 10 percent, were narcotic violators. 

It should be kept in mind that a great number of innocent persons are the 
victims of drug users who must get the funds to satisfy their addiction. The 
est of addiction varies under every estimate, but the conservative interdepart- 
mental report (at p. 9) fixes this “from $50 to $75 per week” with the remark: 

“Regular procurement of such an amount, considerably beyond the legitimate 
means of the average individual, accounts in part for the striking record of 
revenue-producing criminal or other antisocial activity commonly associated 
with drug addiction.” 

U.S. Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger has pointed out that the cost varies 
from $10 to $30 a day to sustain addiction. The addict is then forced to commit 
various crimes such as theft, shoplifting, burglary, mugging, prostitution, etc., 
inany of which the degree of seriousness is dependent upon the circumstances 
and the extent of drug addiction involved.‘ 


MANDATORY COMMITMENT 


Adrastic but necessary solution to vicious and dangerous problem 


There is general agreement on one phase of this problem—that laws should 
be made stringent and that punishment for narcotic cases should be swift and 
severe. But where does that leave us when we see an increase in the traffic in 
spite of this? 

The contraband merchandise is small in volume and high in price. A fortune 
innarcotic drugs can be concealed under the clothing. It can be transported to 
aplace of safety on a few moments notice.* 

A kilo (2.2 pounds) of heroin purchased abroad costs about $3,000. This 
amount makes up 15,767 pure 1-grain “caps.” However, by the time the heroin 
teaches the addict, it is “cut” or adulterated at least 20 times, so that the orig- 
inal kilo now sells in its adulterated form for about $313,500. A heroin “cap” 
is considered “good” if it contains 5 percent heroin. In most of the seizures 
made by the narcotic squad, the percentage of heroin never runs more than 5 
percent in each “cap,” and frequently is less. These profits, of course, are the 
magnet which draws the criminal to the narcotic traffic.°® 

Ido not believe that trebling the number of custom men or border patrols is 
iny real solution, though, of course, it would be helpful. Just think of the 
tumber of ships and seamen that come to our ports yearly. 





‘Federal Prisons—1955. Report of the Work of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

*P. 30, Second Report of Study and Recommendations of the New J ersey Commission on 
Narecotie Control, dated Mar. 1, 1956. Other references to this report will be labeled 
“Second Report of New Jersey Commission on Narcotic Control.” , 

‘Interdepartmental report, 


p. 18. 
wre 3100 (p. 6), published by police department, city of New York, issue of December 
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Dope problem—A Federal responsibility 

The contraband is smuggled in. This is a responsibility of our Federal Govern- 
ment. But the dire consequences of the smuggled dope, even though they fal] op 
our States and local governments, should not make it their responsibility as far 
as cost of the operation is concerned. 


The proposed solution 


What must be done if we are to hit this problem at the roots is to create laws 
providing for mandatory commitment of all users. The plan should permit 
voluntary commitment, but it must be under the same conditions as by manda- 
tory commitment. The business of voluntary signing in and permitting signing 
out at will just has not worked. 

In 6 months, or less, the police department in our country could round up all 
addicts. What to do with them is the real problem. It cannot be done by one 
or a few States. With the aid of Federal funds, the States, by reciprocal laws 
and treaties, could create a uniform method of dealing with this dreadfy 
situation. 

It is not possible within the general outline of this report to give the details 
of the plan—who shall commit—length of commitment—separation by sexes and 
ages and types of users—type of facilities and location—referral from prisons 
of users not convicted of drug violations—and other considerations and details 
necessarily embraced in such a plan. These necessary details can be worked 
out by a commission charged with the responsibility of setting up the program, 

The plan, in general, should provide for the following basic requirements, 

1. Mandatory commitment of all users, and voluntary commitment under 
same terms as mandatory commitment.’ 

2. Hospitalization for a short period to break the habit. 

3. Facilities created (farm type preferably) to train the victim for a 
useful place in society—proyiding psychiatric, educational, spiritual, or 
other necessary means for this purpose. 

4. Train the victim in the development of some basic skills and work 
habits to follow when ready for release, and to do all where needed to place 
the patient in gainful employment. 

5. After care and followup, facilities for report after release, to make 
sure that there is no return to the habit, and immediate recommitment if 
habit is resumed.® 

Such a plan would take away the market for the narcotic smuggler and 
racketeer. Even if it did not do so altogether, and I submit it will, we are still 
doing something that needs to be done. At all events, the cost is now in our 
crime bill but we are not getting value received. Over 10 percent of all prisoners 
in the United States have been convicted for narcotic violations and a varying 
percentage (3.4 percent of Federal to three and four times as high in State insti- 
tutions) of nonnarcotic violations, are drug connected. Let us remember, too, 
the high percentage of repeaters among this type of criminal. This is to say 
nothing of the innocent victims of these crimes. 

This will save us money in the long run, but, far more important, it will enable 
us to tackle a serious problem at the roots. It will isolate and quarantine a 
dangerous contagion. It will present, too, an unusual opportunity for the study 
of cures and other related problems such as, for example, causes of addiction. 


Mr. Stiver. This is a little pamphlet which was distributed at the 
last meeting of the National Association of District Attorneys. 

Chairman Hennincs. How many pages is it, Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Sirver. I’m not going to read it. 

Chairman Hennines. No, I didn’t mean that. 


TP, 31, second report of New Jersey Commission on Narcotic Control. “To be successful, 
appropriate treatment and rehabilitation must be mandatory. Control of the addict must 
be established and maintained throughout the entire period of treatment, rehabilitation, 
and aftercare, to assure a successful return to normal activity. Drug addicts are physically 
and emotionally unable to discontinue voluntarily the use of drugs and, unless forced to 
go through an entire program of treatment and rehabilitation, they cannot overcome their 
addiction.” 

8P, 29, second report of New Jersey Commission on Narcotic Control. “The Senate 
subcommittee report states that ‘less than 20 reent of the known addicts are now con- 
fined. It is inevitable that this contagious problem will increase from year to year unless 
other known addicts are removed from society for treatment and, in the event that treat- 
ment fails, placed in a quarantine type of confinement or isolation.’ "’ 
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Mr. Sizver. It isa little mimeographed pamphlet of about 19 pages. 

Chairman Henntnos. Then I think it should be printed in the 
record of the hearing if you consider it of sufficient importance. We 
will print it and not make it just a part of the files. 

That is what I was getting at. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 18” and reads as follows :) 


ExuHrsit 18 
Huser LAw Is BENEFICIAL TO OUTAGAMIE CouNTY, WIs. 


(Oscar J. Schmiege, municipal judge; Louis J. Micheln, Huber law 
administrator) 


Many inquiries have been received from people throughout the 
United States in regard to Huber law operation since an article was 
published in the February 4, 1956, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. To us in Outagamie County, Wis., the Huber law seems very 
common and not the least bit unusual, but to people in the other 47 
States, Huber law is unknown. It is for this reason that this booklet 
was written. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS, 
Sacramento, July 19, 1957. 
Huser LAW OFFICE, 
Courthouse, Outagamie County, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Deak Mr. MICHELN: I am enclosing a copy of a work furlough law adopted 
by the California Legislature in its session just closed and signed by Governor 
Knight. You will note there are many deviations from the Huber law to meet 
California conditions but the plans are essentially the same. The material you 
furnished us was of major importance in our presentation of the bill to the 
legislature. We certainly appreciate your splendid cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHaRD A. McGEE, 
Director of Corrections. 
MURRAY HANNON, 
Field Representative. 


Since the year 1943, Huber law has gradually become more and more common 
in Outagamie County. The plan of working by day and living in jail by night 
has paid big dividends in the form of a low crime rate, a low rate of juvenile 
delinquency, and dollar savings to the taxpayers which run into many thousands 

early. 
. The Huber Act dates back to 1913 when the late Senator Henry A. Huber, a 
Dane County attorney, grew upset over the fact that lawbreakers spent their 
time smoking, chewing tobacco, and playing cards while respectable citizens 
toiled. The law, aS then enacted by the legislature, provided that prisoners 
could be used as farm laborers for not less than 10 and not more than 12 hours 
per day while they were serving time. However, there was almost no applica- 
tion of this law. 

The new and present Huber plan was first conceived in Outagamie County 
soon after the election of Municipal Judge Oscar J. Schmiege, a former member 
of the Wisconsin Legislature and Outagamie County district attorney. On 
taking the bench in 1948, Judge Schmiege found war plants crying for manpower 
while good machinists languished in jail. Appleton industrialists asked the 
judge if it would be possible to use prisoners to help the war effort. A new 
method of handling prisoners, work by day, jail by night, developed from the 
dream of this forward-looking judge who wasn’t afraid to stretch the law a bit 
if it benefited society. Sometimes the legal footing was shaky, so later upon 
the recommendation of Judge Schmiege, the lawmakers amended the statute 
authorizing prisoners to work while confined in jail by which almost anyone 
not dangerous to society could hold down a regular job outside and pay his 
keep in prison, support their families, and repay those who have sustained finan- 
cial loss because of their misbehavior. 
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The judge appeared before the Outagamie County Board and expl 
Huber law and its many benefits to the county and the people. 


ained the 
7 2 : The county 
board accepted the plan and appointed Louis J. Micheln as the first Huber law 


administrator. The Outagamie County Board was the first county board ip 
the State of Wisconsin to take such a step forward and adopt such a plan. Prior 


to his appointment as Huber law administrator, Mr. Micheln was the county 
juvenile probation officer and in that capacity he was able to obtain valuable 
information and experience regarding family welfare which is much needed in 
the operation of the Huber law. Under the guidance of Judge Schmiege anq 
Louis Micheln, the plan bas worked out very effectively. 

The real purpose of the Huber law is to rehabilitate the prisoner and to Te 
duce the costs of public assistance of the taxpayers of Outagamie County. It is 
used in such charges as nonsupport, child neglect, alimony dodgers, family de- 
serters, drunkenness, and others who are arrested for drunken driving, worth. 
less checks, and the like. After a study of the cases of 60 Huberites, it was 
found that the causes for their violations are as follows: 

Nine assault and battery, 

Twenty-four nonsupport, 

Three larceny, 

Seven worthless checks, 

One sex offender, 

Two family deserters, 

Fourteen drunks. 

In Outagamie County there is no set pattern followed; each case is treated 
individually ; and the rules, inflexible as they may be at times, are bent to fit the 
prisoner, rather than forcing him into the pattern set by posted regulations. The 
very first step in handling men under the Huber law is taken before the man is 
sentenced. A presentence investigation is ordered in many cases where a man 
admits or is found guilty of anything more serious than a traffic violation. The 
presentence investigation is usually made by the State probation officer working 
with the State department of public welfare. In some instances it is made by 
the county public welfare department, the sheriff, or some other qualified in- 
vestigator experienced in social problems. 

This investigation is begun with an interview with the prisoner. Next the 
relatives, close friends, police department in his city, and minister are inter- 
viewed in order to get as much background as possible. The court records 
and school records, if the prisoner is a young person, are also checked. By 
means of this investigation, the judge knows everything it is humanly possible 
to know about the individual before him. With this information he can decide 
what disposition would be most beneficial to the individual for his protection 
and rehabilitation. Ordinarily, the judge can sentence the man to State prison, 
to confinement in the county jail, to the jail under the Huber law, or put him 
on probation to some authority other than the sheriff. 

Once a man is sentenced, he is taken to the jail where he is registered and 
the routine and jail rules are explained to him by the jailor. He is assigned 
a bunk in the part of the jail reserved for the Hubers and is issued bedding 
and other supplies. 

The Huber law administrator then fills in the face sheet from information 
given to him through the court and by the prisoner. Space is provided on the 
sheet for classification of the prisoner, special conditions under which he was 
sentenced, his physical appearance, address, educational background, union, 
fraternal and church affiliation, previous court history, occupational record, 
marital and dependency status, and other general information. 

Special rules set up to govern men under the Huber law are explained to 
the prisoner and he is given a copy. Given a few hours to think it over, if he 
feels that he is willing to work under the conditions specified, his indoctrination 
continues. If not, he is returned to the court where the judge may sentence him 
to the State prison. 

The prisoner is given an intelligence test and other types of examinations by 
students from the Lawrence College Psychology Department. The Stanford- 
Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue and Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory are 
the tests given. The professor of psychology interprets the tests and prepares 
a report for the Huber law officer. The officer then has some idea, from the 
clinical comments given, of the pattern he should follow and what chance he 
has of succeeding in his efforts to rehabilitate the prisoner. 
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While awaiting the report of the psychologist, the Huber law officer visits 
the man’s family. The wife is interviewed. The officer checks for cases of child 
neglect and indications that the wife may be responsible in some degree for the 
fact that her husband is in trouble. An intensive study is made of the back- 

ynd and home condition of every man sentenced under the plan. The Huber 
jaw Offier has the legal authority to correct unsatisfactory home conditions as 
part of the effort to get his prisoners back on the straight and narrow way. If 
wives or other relatives interfere or refuse to cooperate, they can be prosecuted 
for interfering. If a wife is found to be partially responsible for the fact that 
her husband is in jail, she may be ordered to stay at home more, stop nagging 
her spouse, and to be more careful in the way she handles money. The home 
investigation is the determining factor in deciding how the earnings of the pris- 
oner Shall be handled and how much supervision will be required in disbursing 

m. 
canes sentenced to jail have numerous bills waiting to be paid which could 
not be taken care of if the prisoner loafed around all day doing practically 
nothing. The first step is to find a job suitable to the prisoner’s physical and 
pental capacities. 

So successful has the Huber plan been in this county that most of the stigma 
of being a prisoner working out of the jail has been removed. Employers at first 
were reluctant to hire prisoners, if anyone else was available. However, when 
the plan was developed and organized to a high degree, the judge, Huber law 
officer, and sheriff were determined to win public support for the program. At 
every opportunity they spoke before civic organizations, church groups, and other 
assemblies to sell the Huber idea. It didn’t take the public long to learn that 
ithad a unique and worthwhile program for handling prisoners. Once-hesitant 
employers now have so many jobs for prisoners that there aren’t enough men at 
the jail to fill the orders. Men sentenced to work out of jail seldom wait more 
than a day or two before being placed in a job suitable to their abilities. Em- 
ployers are glad to hire Hubers because they ean be reasonably sure the men will 
be sober, diligent workers and absenteeism is nonexistent. However, if nothing 
can be found, he is put to work in the jail kitchen peeling potatoes, washing 
dishes, ete., or put to work around the courthouse. 

Before the prisoner begins work, he has another talk with the Huber law 
officer during which the entire financial situation of the prisoner and his family 
isreviewed. A budget is set up. Under the rules, the first deduction from the 
prisoner’s pay is for the prisoners’ board. Each man is allowed a certain small 
gum per week for spending money, as long as he shows that he can handle it 
properly. If he can’t, itis taken away. 

If restitution has been ordered by the court, a stipulated amount is set aside 
from each paycheck for that purpose. The amount varies, depending upon the 
total amount of money involved, the earnings of the worker, and his dependency 
status. A small amount of money is retained from the prisoner’s check to pur- 
chase clothing, to pay dues, medical and dental bills, and other necessary 
expenses. 

Whatever is left from the man’s paycheck is set aside to be turned over to the 
wife for the support of the family. If the wife is unable to handle the money 
properly, she may be adjudged a spendthrift and the Huber law officer will 
handle all the family expenditures, too. 

In the cases of single men without dependents and married men who com- 
mand sizable incomes, money over and above that needed for the prisoner’s 
expenses, restitution and support payments, is retained by the officer until the 
man ig released from jail. In the case of a single man, when he is released 
from jail, half of his accumulated account is turned over to the county treasurer 
to defray the expenses of the jail. 

Men working out of the jail handle no cash except their weekly allowance. 
They turn their endorsed paychecks over to the officer who gives them a re- 
ceipt. He writes out checks and keeps the books. The money is disbursed 
as follows: jail board, court obligations such as fines, restitution, and court 
costs, clothing, medical care, family support, and civil obligations. The Huber 
law officer is the only one who has access to this money. 

Hubers are permitted to attend church, union meetings, and other suitable 
functions. They are encouraged to take an active part in church and com- 
munity affairs. Alcoholics and suspected alcoholics are allowed to attend all 
Alcoholics Anonymous meetings and lectures. Such activity enhances their 
chances of rehabilitation and speeds the process. 
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All packages brought into or taken out of the jail either by the prisoner or 
someone else are inspected. Workers are required to sign out when they leave 
sign in when they enter the jail and state their reason for being out of jail, They 
earry their lunch, prepared by the jail matron. A special menu designed to as: 
sure proper nutrition for working men is followed. When a man comes back 
late, he must account for himself, 

Although the Huber system appears on the surface to be an easy form of 
punishment for men who have broken the law, prisoners soon learn that they 
will not be coddled. The men are ruled with a velvet-covered iron fist. The 
officer knows and anticipates that the rules will be broken occasionally. Whey 
they are, the prisoner is punished. If the offense is not serious, the punishment 
may consist merely of the loss of a weekend at home or other privileges; g 
second offense may result in confinement to the jail for several days. Ordinarily 
disciplinary matters are worked out. If more stringent measures are required, 
the prisoner can be returned to court. Such action is taken only as a last resort 
because the purpose of the Huber plan is to keep that man out of prison as long 
as there is any reasonable hope that he can be prepared to return to society ag 
a self-respecting citizen. 

If the Hubers behave properly and obey the rules, they are permitted to spend 
weekends at home with their families once or twice a month. Thus, the map 
is given an opportunity to preserve the normal family relationship although, 
technically, he is a prisoner. 

If the Huber law officer feels that the man is sufficiently rehabilitated ang 
ready to return to society, he brings the man before the court and asks that he 
be placed on outside probation. Under that system, prisoners are permitted to 
stay at home and work at their usual jobs, provided that their behavior remains 
good. They report periodically to the Huber law officer. The reporting interva} 
may range from twice weekly to once a month. It is determined largely by how 
well the man is able to abide by the rules of his probation. If he violates, he 
is again returned to court and the probation is revoked. 

Rehabilitation is the principal aim of the plan. Formerly a judge was con- 
fronted with but two choices when sentencing many violators. It was a question 
of sending the man to prison or putting him on probation. Prison meant that 
both the man and his family would become public charges. Despite the sincere 
efforts of many prison officials to straighten out men in their custody, sentencing 
a man to prison often was tantamount to sending him to school for crime where 
all chance of rehabilitating the individual was lost. Probation, in many cases, 
is not the answer because it is not long before the man once more is brought 
into court for probation violation. Many times the court had to deal with men 
from the bottom of the social barrel and the Huber method was the only answer 
to rehabilitation. 

The Huber law has paid off very well in Outagamie County in money and in 
men who have been returned to society as productive citizens. If the prisoners 
are confined to the county jail or sent to the State prison, the family usually 
applies for aid to dependent children through the county welfare department 
or are placed in foster homes through the children’s board. This means that the 
taxpayers have to pay this man’s board while in jail, clothing and medical 
expenses for him, support his family and see to it that they have a place to live. 
If the prisoner is allowed to work out of jail, he earns his own board, supports 
his family in a much better manner than the county public welfare departments 
are able to do, and saves the county a good deal of money each month. When 
the family applies for aid from the county, the court orders all moneys, over 
and above the prisoner’s personal needs be paid over to that department as reim- 
bursement for the aid given to the family. The cooperating agencies are the 
children’s board, the department of public welfare, State department of public 
welfare, parole and probation agents, Appleton Council of Social Welfare, and 
all private agencies. 

Four elements are essential in successful operation of the Huber plan: 

1. Competent personnel with a sincere interest in the welfare angle of the 
program are required. 

2. It is highly desirable, although not absolutely necessary, that jail con- 
struction be such that it allows Hubers to be housed apart from other 
prisoners. Under ordinary circumstances, existing plant facilities can be 
used for the Huber law plan, eliminating the need for costly construction 
programs. 
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8. The Huber plan cannot exist without close cooperation between law 
enforcement officials and the courts. The plan means extra work for the 
sheriff. Without this cooperation and interest, the plan is doomed. 

4. Economie conditions must be such that there is work available. It 
would be extremely difficult to place prisoners in jobs during periods of 
unemployment when other workers are available in large numbers. 

Despite the tremendous strides made in this country in handling prisoners 
gnder the Huber plan and the resultant benefits to the men, women, and children 
directly involved and society in general, Judge Schmiege recognizes it as only a 
peginning. He is thinking of the day when the plan or a similar idea will be 
adopted on & national scale. He hopes the day is not too far distant when a 
man wanted for nonsupport in this county can be arrested on our county war- 
ranty in Los Angeles, or Miami, or Portland or wherever he may be, brought 
into court there and sentenced to work out of the jail so that the family he left 
pehind does not become a public charge. 

Considering the fact that the plan is applied almost exclusively to men and 
women who have already failed to adjust themselves to their environment, the 
percentage of failures is remarkably small. When failures occur, society in 
general is the loser. One thousand five hundred have worked out of this jail 
wider the Huber law as long as it was in effect in Outagamie County. Out 
of this large number only 27 have been complete failures which finally were 
sentenced to a State institution. There were 32 repeaters. 

The following is a copy of the rules of the jail in this county : 


To All Huber Law Men: 


You have been given an opportunity to prove yourself by your conduct and 
actions in working out of the jail. In many of your cases this is your last 
opportunity, and if it is necessary to take you back into court for misconduct 
or violations of the rules, it may result in your revocation. In other words, it 
is up to you, you will write your own ticket from now on and if your record is 
good you can expect that you will be rewarded accordingly. Each of you will 
be treated as an individual with separate problems and of necessity treated 
accordingly. I do not expect that because one individual for special reasons 
is allowed to do certain things that you will feel that you should be allowed 
to do likewise. As I said before each of you will be considered individually. 

Insofar as your work and working hours, as well as your general conduct 
outside of the jail are concerned, you will be on your honor and the jailers are 
instructed to release you to go to work and such things connected with your 
work such as union meetings, etc. upon your request. You are expected to go 
immediately to your place of employment from the jail and at the completion of 
your day’s work to return at once to the jail. In cases where you do not return 
to the jail for lunch you will carry a lunch packed in the jail. If you do not 
have a lunch bucket you will be furnished one and your account billed for the 
cost. The bucket will then be your property and you will be responsible for it. 
You will receive adequate warm meals at the jail, when you are not working. 
You will be given $2.30 per week pocket money exclusive of transportation and 
other necessary expenses. Requests for clothing, dental, and medical care must 
be sent to me before Thursday in order for your request to get consideration for 
that week. 

Church: All persons working out of the jail either under the sheriff or proba- 
tion officer will be allowed to go to the church of their choice on Sunday morn- 
ing providing they observe all the rules and such action does not conflict with 
the jail routine. 

The following are special rules for you who are working out of the jail and 
are in addition to the regular posted jail rules. 

1, You are required to sign out when you leave the jail, date and time, sign 
in when you return and reason for leaving the jail. 

2. You cannot take anything out or bring anything into the jail for any other 
persons without the permission of the sheriff or officer in charge of the jail. 

3. All packages, messages, letters, etc. must be given to the jailor for inspec- 
tion before leaving or coming into the jail. 

4. You are not allowed to use beer or any intoxicants at any time while you 
are under sentence or working out of the jail. 

5. All money received is to be turned over to the Huber law officer according 
to law—said money to be used for board, support of family, and disbursed as 
court orders. 
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6. Paychecks and all other earnings, cash or otherwise must be turned into th 
Huber law officer. P 

7. If you are employed, you may continue your regular employment, 

8. If you are unemployed, you will make every reasonable effort to secure some 
suitable employment ; ask your Huber law officer or jailor. 

9. All requests, regardless of their nature are to be made to the Huber law 
officer for consideration. 

10. You will be released from the county jail in plenty of time to get to work 
You are to go directly to work and not loiter on your way to or from work. 
After work you are to return directly to the county jail. 

11. You may not go to taverns or drink any beer or intoxicating liquors 

Ps You may not go home at any time, except by permission of the Huber law 
officer. 

13. Visiting time will be as posted in jail rules. 

14. Meals will be served if you are in jail at meal times, supper will be Served 
until 6 p.m.—a lunch pail will be packed for you for meals at work. 

15. You are not to buy, take or use another person’s property without per. 
mission. 

16. You may earn one-fourth good time if the rules are followed. Violation 
of rules may cause loss of good time or cancellation of the privilege of working 
under the Huber act. 

17. The sheriff or the officer in charge will not be held responsible for any of 
your personal belongings stored in the Huber law section of the jail. You have 
a locker for all your belongings. 


A TYPICAL HUBER CASE 

Name: R. W. 

Age: 40 

Religion : None. 

Marital status: Divorced. 

Education: Seventh grade. 

Dependents: Wife, three children. 

Social habits: Heavy drinking. 

Vocational training : None. 

Occupation: Foundry worker. 

Work record : Good, when under supervision. 

Court record: Contempt of court; nonsupport. 

Sentence: Probation, 2 years. 

Returned to court for probation violation, failure to make support payments, 
drinking. 

Sentenced: Probation revoked, sentenced to the county jail for 1 year, under 
the Huber law. 

Case history (in part). 

Personality complex: Stubborn, belligerent, short and snappy, untalkative. 

Supervision: When under supervision his habits were closely checked ; being 
a very tempermental person, it was necessary to deal with him with a velvet 
glove wrapped around an iron fist. As we worked with him and his earnings 
accumulated, we began to reimburse the welfare department and also worked 
off the accumulated support arrears, which was paid to the clerk of courts, who 
in turn transmitted payments to his wife. R. W. soon could see that things were 
working in his favor, that he was getting somewhere with his civil obligations 
also. His attitude towards the whole matter did not change very much. 

Behavior and work record: With the exception of two occasions, when he 
failed to return from work on time and stopped off at a local tavern with some 
of his buddies, “to hang a good one on,” thinking he would be locked up for 
awhile to get out from underneath his job, his behavior was fairly good. Two 
work days were lost during the entire time he served his sentence, which was 
1 year. Good time was not allowed. On the opposite page we have an itemized 
account for the entire time he was a guest at the county jail. 
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Huser LAw 


Financial statement 


RNID a ss csi akin edhe actin mie tiara eee a oe ial tes che ea aaa ela $4, 036. 16 
amily support—..---------------~--------------------------------- 1, 910. 00 
om I <a sowimenen-esierenianansemeguiptseieniptittaic ap etaeistalaninceteiagsiti tii tnetapeeigehia tai 744. 90 
gupport (arrears) ~------------~--------------------------------- 252. 80 
wedical costs__-~-~---~-~------------------------------------------- 6. 00 
Clothing, shoes_.-----------------------~-----~-------------------- 96. 92 
gmokes, etc ---------------------------~-----------~---------------- 81. 32 
ivil obligations : 

o Credit Nt einen <Rtea inicineh tithe meses arenas taccanieiiaieabe lls ciped talaga all 418. 21 
EY CTMNIRETEREW! SACUOCINIEG Di ca 2s erenssinpppnatiansosnghteibbamhtipecckagih tapactegiaaes eh bil 252. 00 
Dae ca Fash Ssh Sa nim cles st wet etrndbacb SA re case caw wo caab 104. 00 
i acelin nen Seactnnnie ain ahs 5. 29 
SEE, CII ince cc ghnseprin senpptancangsipee ith intact elle esa aie tiginp 9. 00 
RN Bi SG oo rcseserirenyhcnnenndaabinyiennicnannenntpiie caine abmeulieaiatel 22. 70 
IIE I ODI nc ny cis hs sais Canc he ci a saa ehcp anetaicaoh ere 16. 50 
BGT ORCOUS SCCOUNEG pga crest dmdcieeaid— diastase ack 35. O07 
RN gS ected nepalpinpatinse sj enish debi ecncpaae a inane ibe cgiy tiaras i 24, 25 
SeINtINOR Pils LOD. CHUAI CIR 5 cscciat ws wae ce crendeigiuias sdetamee stl. 50. 00 
NEE a a a ee 7. 20 

BU Rs nis tase neat ae ace han eulgddint canoe 4, 036. 16 


WELFARE COSTS : ADC GRANT ; INSTITUTIONAL COSTS ; STATE PRISON 


Had Mrs. R. W. applied for ADC, her monthly allowance would have been 
$160, not including medical care. Over a 10-year period which is about the 
average length of time a family is on relief, this amount would have grown to 

9 
a W. been sent to State prison, his keep would have been $1,369.16 per 
year for 10 years—$13,691.60. Costs for both over a 10-year period is $32,891.60. 
The question is: Does the Huber law pay? 

Mr. Strver. I just would like the record to show that this is some- 
thing that the National District Attorneys Association in a resolution 
at our Milwaukee meeting has said is something that is worthy of 
study throughout the country. 

It is known as the Huber law, and it is in operation in the Outagamie 
County in Wisconsin. The basis of this law is that certain violators 
that are sent to prison, instead of sending them to prison and keeping 
them there, what they do is while he is in prison they give him an 
opportunity to keep his job if he has got one or if he is suited for it 
to gett him a job. So what he does while in jail, he supports his 
family. His family doesn’t go on the relief rolls. It keeps the 
family from being broken up, and the man goes to his job and at the 
end of the day he goes back to jail. But the money that he earns 
while he is out pays for his keep in jail, the money is given to his 
amily and they have found that this thing is working very, very 
well. 

Now I don’t know all the details of it, but the National District 
Attorneys’ Association, of which I have the honor of being president, 
has passed this resolution which I will make part of the record. 
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(The resolution referred to was marked “Exhibit No, 19” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExuHIsiT 19 


RESOLUTION 2 


“Whereas the continuity of employment and the support of women and 
children by the lawful father and provider from the gainful proceeds of hig 
employment is of prime concern to all enforcement and welfare agencies, ag 
well as all the taxpaying citizens of the various States and the Nation; and 

‘“‘Whereas the Huber law has proven itself to be successful in the State of 
Wisconsin, paying the expense of housing prisoners under its provisions, keeping 
prisoners gainfully employed, keeping families of prisoners intact, and keeping 
cea social security benefits, pensions, and workers’ benefits continuous: 
an : 

“Whereas a more extensive and comprehensive written study is felt to be 
necessary for the use of the various prosecuting attorneys of the Nation with 
car to educate their local communities and State legislatures: Now, therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That the National District Attorneys’ Association at the 1959 cop. 
vention at Milwaukee, Wis., make a statistical study of the effect of the Huber 
law in two Wisconsin counties (one a large and one a small county) and make 
the results available to all members, paying all necessary expenses in connection 
therewith, not to exceed $300.” 

NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Attest: 








By , President. 








, Seeretary. 
Dated this 1st day of August 1959. 


Mr. Sriver. We have formed a committee. You realize we are a 
lot porn than the Senate, we have only appropriated $300 for this 
study. 

But we are going to see if this has some national significance, 

Now I will give your counsel another resolution on work camps 
passed by the. District Attorneys’ Association passed in July. 1968, 

Chairman Henninos. We are very glad indeed to have that. 

(The resolution was marked “Exhibit No, 20” and reads as follows:) 


Exursir 20 
Work Camps 


After considerable discussion in connection with work camps, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed : 

That New York has urgent need of a boldly conceived program for the treat- 
ment of young offenders and those adolescents who are on the threshold of 
deliquency. Experience has demonstrated that, in many of these cases, neither 
probation nor commitment serves the community purpose of youth rehabilitation. 
To meet this problem, the establishment of work or forestry camps has consti- 
tuted a significant development in the correctional field throughout the United 
States. 

Camp programs have been instituted in California, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Washington, and other States. 

Such camps have been in operation for more than 25 years—long enough for 
their merits to be evaluated and proved. Their material achievements are evi- 
dent in park and highway maintenance projects and forestation programs, The 
more important, yet less tangible value of such camps, is their conservation and 
rehabilitation of human resources. Although they cannot be expected to provide 
a panacea for a complex problem, they represent a substantial advance in the 
right direction. 

The first camp in New York State was opened in 1956 at Pharsalia. In the 
brief, initial period of its operation, Camp Pharsalia has proved to be a success- 
ful operation, A second camp was established in Schuyler County, near Monterey,. 
and a third such camp is on the drawing board. 
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The New York City Youth Board’s Committee on Work Camps strongly rec- 
ommends the immediate establishment of additional conservation work camps 
py the State department of correction to serve more young offenders over the 
age of 16. It also urges the city department of welfare to undertake a camp for 
potential delinquents between the ages of 16 and 18. ; 

We enthusiastically endorse the proposal that the State greatly enlarge this 
area. of service, and sincerely hope that the eity, within its own limitations, can 
supplement this exceedingly worthwhile project. 

Chairman Hennines. Did you know, Mr. Silver, that in the peni- 
tentiaries in Spain men work for the prevailing wage, that is in mak- 
ing leather goods and. useful articles? 

I have seen them. I have been in four or five of them over there. 
And that money is sent back to support the family. 

Mr. Strver. That is the essence of this. 

Chairman Hennines. We don’t do that here. 

Mr. Siuzver. That’s right, and that is what the Huber law tries 
to do. 

Chairman Henninos. The family takes it. 

Mr. Sutver. I think it is something we ought to think about. It 
ought to be studied and it has been working there for a considerable 
number of years. It gives a man a chance to have some degree of self- 
respect, and not being an idler in a jail where he only consults with 
more efficient criminals and then comes out and is even worse after 
he goes in than he was before he went in. 

This stops him from doing that. They give him weekends if he 
is a decent fellow and let him go home for a weekend. While they 

unish him, however, if he is a drunk they try to break him of the 
habit and other bad habits that they have. What is important is the 
fact that they go back into the family too, and if there is something in 
the family that they think has caused the man to violate the law, 
they try to straighten that out too. In other words, as we have said 
in the article that is in the former report, in my report of 1954 when 
I said there are no pink pills for juvenile delinquency, I advocated 
then and I have advocated since that there is no overall law or plan 
to deal with this thing. 

Everybody deals with it as he sees fit. There ought to be some co- 
ordinating agency, maybe Abe Stark’s agency that he had hoped to 
see the Senate and the Congress create, maybe they will do it. 

But there are a lot of well-meaning people doing overlapping work, 
work that may not be good. It just comes from being nice people, 
but not really solving a problem. This isa rough thing. 

Chairman Henninos. There are a lot of people who are dilettantes. 
There are dilettantes in everything; the Lady Bountiful act—going 
around with Christmas baskets. 

Mr. Strver. With knitting, I don’t mind that, but with juveniles it 
gets pretty serious. 

Chairman Hennines. This is a day-to-day business as you say and 
isassome of us have reason to know, serious. 

Mr. Stiver. As a prosecutor, a fellow who has got callous with the 
subject, this is nothing I can’t talk about. I have to live with it. 
We get pretty much upset when we think something ought to be done 
and it is not done. It is easy for me to tell the Senator where to get 
the money. I don’t know if you want to take another percentage off 
the foreign aid, I haven’t studied that, but I think you fellows know 
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where to dig the money up once you make up your minds you are 
going to do it. 

Chairman Henninos. That is one of the main purposes of these 
hearings, Mr. Silver, to try to bring to some Members of the Senate 
and House the realization that all this is going to cost money, and 
that they have got to appropriate for it, and some of us have been fight. 
ing some very rough battles on this for a long time. 

Mr. Sruver. I don’t know, sometimes I think it is even more im- 
portant than digging a river up someplace. I don’t know, I ma 
be wrong but that is the way it strikes my simple mind. , 
_ Chairman Henninos. We might say that there is nothing more 
important. 

Mr, Stiver. Than digging a river? 

Chairman Henninos. No, than trying to do something with young 
people. 

Mr. Sirver. I know how you feel about it, Senator. 

Chairman Hrnnines. Who have headed the wrong way and are 
headed for wreck and ruin and are headed for the big houses of this 
country. 

Mr. Strver. You would probably enjoy being back in St. Louis 
yourself instead of—even though this is supposed to be a cool room 
it is pretty warm and I know it is rough work. 

Chairman Henninos. It is work that I have been interested in for 
35 years of my life. 
vee Suver. I don’t suppose anybody is going to get you away from 
it then. 

=e Henninos. I am afraid not. I am not going to give up 
either. 

Mr. Stiver. It is nice to have been here, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr, Silver. We will 
be glad to have all that you have for the file, Mr. Silver. 

We are happy to have with us Miss Helen Harris who is executive 
director of United Neighborhood Houses of New York, Inc. Miss 
Harris, we welcome you here this afternoon and you may proceed in 
any manner that is pleasing to you, reading, interspersing, or ex- 
temporizing. 


STATEMENT OF MISS HELEN HARRIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Miss Harris. Thank you, our organization is the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses which is a city federation of some 57 settlements and 
neighborhood centers in New York City. 

Fifty of them are in New York City’s most troubled overcrowded 
and rapidly changing neighborhoods. These neighborhoods are, by 
and large, characterized by deteriorated housing, congestion, extreme 
low income, antiquated schools, where racial and intergroup tensions 
between the new poor and the old are most explosive—and where 
the delinquency rate is usually very high. 

Every one of the recent killings committed by teenage gangs 0¢- 
curred in a settlement neighborhood. The youths involved were in 
most cases known to the settlements. 
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For years, the settlements have been pointing out the many causes 
of this infectious disease called juvenile delinquency, and have been 
suggesting some measures to prevent and cure it. 

Chairman Hrennines. If I may interrupt, I have a very important 
long distance call. Mr. Bernstone, our counsel, will preside for the 
time being for a few moments, and I shall read all of what I do not 
have the pleasure of hearing of your testimony. 

Miss Harris. We are glad that these hearings and certain specific 
bills before the Congress take cognizance of the disease as nation- 
wide, and therefore a responsibility in part at least of the Federal 
Government. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CLIMATE BREEDS THE DISEASE 


Since World War II, we have seen an extraordinary influx of new- 
comers into our city. Most have found a place in our economic life 
and are contributing to it. Many, however, have found promise turned 
to poverty; a frontier of tenement rooming houses, prejudice, ex- 
ploitation and unbelievable congestion. Our vigorous building pro- 
grams have displaced tens of thousands of families, not once, but 
often several times, making it impossible for them ever to put down 
roots. Well over a quarter of the population in our schools turns 
over every year, and in the overcrowded, unstable neighborhoods, 
where the newcomers are first able to find a roof over their heads, it 
is not unusual for the public schools to experience a turnover of 100 
to 130 percent in the course of a year. 

School officials tell us that it is not atypical for a child to attend 
as many as five schools in the course of his first year in this city. 

Between the force of these great migrations and the bulldozer (or 
the threat of the bulldozer), neighborhoods almost overnight have 
changed their ethnic and economic composition. 

Thousands of families have moved from comparatively simple 
rural settings into the most complex urban community in the world. 
And under what conditions. 

What do these families find here that will influence their develop- 
ment as decent, law-abiding citizens ? 

All too often, they find themselves in neighborhoods where the 
breakdown of the law has been the rule rather than the exception. 

Narcotics selling, prostitution, bookmaking, numbers, all go on 
apparently unmolested before the eyes of children and adults. No 
frontier town was ever more “wide open” than the streets of many 
of our tenement districts. At the same time, the newcomer finds that 
obviously illegal, insanitary, and hazardous housing conditions are 
allowed to go unchecked, even when housing inspectors come around 
to look over their slum buildings. 

“How is this possible?” asks the newcomer. The neighborhood’s 
answer: “Protection is to be had if you know and pay off the right 
people.” 

The police commissioner and the buildings commissioner will deny 
this with vehemence, and I do not doubt with a very large measure of 
justification. But the image in the neighborhood persists, bolstered 
by continual “exposes” in the daily press of corruption in high places 
as well as low. 
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Youngsters, then, grow up in an atmosphere of cynicism toward 
the expressed morality of a society which their daily experience 
seems to belie. 

Furthermore, in our most crowded neighborhoods where the new. 
comers live, youngsters are shortchanged on education. The board 
of education reports that some 80,000 children are still receiving 
less than a full day of schooling. 

About 175,000 children attend schools on double or triple sessions, 
What this irregular school session schedule does to family life, where 
a low-income, scarcely assimilated family can least stand the strain of 
odd-hour supervision of their children, I am sure is easy to imagine, 

These same children attend the most dilapidated schools in the sys- 
tem. One hundred and ninety of our 844 school buildings are con- 
sidered obsolescent beyond the possibility of rehabilitation or moderni- 
zation. 

Worst of all, perhaps, the Negro and Puerto Rican youngsters find 
in New York that their aspiration level is cut off at the top. With 
inadequate schooling, and insufficient educational and vocational guid- 
ance, they are not expected to have goals for themselves beyond service 
or physical labor. They are indeed low-man-on-the-totem-pole in 
their own eyes as well as in society’s. 

All these are first-rate breeders of bitterness and rebellion. It js 
greatly to their credit that so few of our disadvantaged youth succumb 
to antisocial acts, are hooked on narcotics, or join the fighting gangs 
that give them at least pseudo-status in a world in which they feel they 
have no other place. 

What is to be done? 

All children, and especially the ones that concern us most today, 
need decent homes, good schools, and neighborhood life that offers the 
simple amenities of wholesome recreation, cultural opportunities, and 
a chance to realize their own potential in the world of work. Where 
special services are needed, these too must be provided in the neighbor- 
hood, in sufficient measure and with sufficient skill to meet the neigh- 
borhood’s needs. 

THE NEED FOR WORK 


A great deal has been said about the desperate need of teenagers for 
work, and a good many useful proposals have been made along this 
line. I think that the Federal Government must first of all concede 
that in making up its unemployment statistics it must take into ac- 
count the huge reservoir of teenagers who need and are denied work, 
and who are not now considered in the labor force. 

The Federal Government should take responsibility for not only 
providing meaningful work experience for youths, but for providing 
adequate work opportunities—opportunities that do not now exist. 

1. Proposals for work camps for teenagers, residence centers out of 
the city along the lines of the old CCC are good. But they do not go 
nearly far enough in meeting the problem. It does little good to set 
up work camps which will merely breed a generation of foresters. 
There is little use in an urban, automated society, beyond learning 
good work habits, for the kind of work experience so gained. 

Young people should have available to them camps where they can 
receive, under the guidance of skilled foremen, a varied and useful 
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work experience, similar to the former NYA program. It is important 
also that these camps not be labeled “for predelinquents” or the youth 
most in need of them will avoid them; and employers will shun youth 
who have been in such camps, 

9. Funds from the U.S. Employment Service should be made avail- 
able to State labor departments, so that such agencies as New York 
State Employment Service can set up neighborhood based centers for 
the guidance, counseling, and placement of hard-to-place youth. 

“Contact,” a project started by University Settlement on the lower 
East Side has been able to place 3 out of 5 of the more than 2,000 
youth who have sought their help in the last more than 2 years. 
Many of these youth would have been considered by some to be prac- 
tically unemployable. 

3. The Federal Government must take responsibility for providing 
additional work opportunities for youth. Private industry is not 
meeting this need at the present time. 

Mr. Bernstonr. May I interrupt you, Miss Harris, for just a 
moment? I should like to point out that this subcommittee staff is 
drafting legislation at the present time in the areas of which you are 
speaking with regard to child labor opportunities. _ 

We are looking into the matter. We are trying to find out in what 
ways the Federal laws may be amended or in what way new laws may 
be introduced specifically to meet the needs of the area which you are 
discussing at the present time. 

Miss Harris. I am delighted to hear that because I think a great 
deal needs to be done, sir. 

I think we forget that many of the marginal jobs which youth 
was able to secure in the past have disappeared in our automated 
society. 

The iceman’s helper—the delivery boy, you don’t have them from 
supermarkets—and the iceman is an anachronism today. What we 
did under the pressure of depression and war, we can do again in the 
present crisis affecting so many of our young people. 

4, Special help should be given to raise standards in the vocational 
schools, so that these become real learning institutions, fitting young 
people to take a valued place in an urban automated society. 


EDUCATION 


1. Children must be assured a full-time education in adequate school 
facilities. A Federal school building program is a prime need if 
many thousands of children are not to continue being educationally 
shortchanged in slum schools in slum neighborhoods. The State and 
city must assume their full responsibility in this area. It is deplor- 
able that New York’s school building program should lag for lack of 
a bond issue. 

2. Federal funds should be made available to schools to train edu- 
cational counselors. The aspiration level of underprivileged chil- 
dren must be raised, their sense of worth and potential revived. 

3. The present school vacation schedule is geared to the needs of 
our former rural society—the summer off to gather the crops. 
Thought should be given to revamping school vacations along with 
the total educational program to suit the demands of our modern 
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times. Our current summer vacations have the net effect of land- 
locking boys on the street corners for 12 weeks of every year, a prey 
to boredom, bitterness, and cynicism. ; 


OTHER NEIGHBORHOOD BASED SERVICES 


In many urban areas where the continuing immigration of large 
numbers of families that are totally unused to city life has of itself 
created serious problems, Federal funds are needed to provide addi- 
tional, essential neighborhood based services. 

Where family breakdown is evident and individual emotional dis- 
turbance and behavior deviations are increasing, more skilled social] 
workers and psychiatrists must. be added to the neighborhood houses 
and other neighborhood agencies to deal with them. 

Some of the services which should be expanded are— 

1. Neighborhood mental health clinics and family casework 
for early detection of serious disturbance and help where it can 
best be accepted in the neighborhood. 

2. Troubleshooters and street club workers, working out of 
settlements, to supplement the youth board workers and give the 
individual attention needed by incipient and active gang mem- 
bers. 

3. Specialized workers with preteens who give indication of 
emulating their delinquent older brothers, with emphasis on work 
with their parents. 

And I would like to say that there is nothing that will help our 
present situation more than to be able to give intensified service to 
the youngsters from 7 to 13 that could already be spotted in our 
neighborhood houses and in our schools as starting on the path laid 
out by their older brothers, which we don’t want them to emulate. 
More money put into leadership and intensive work with this age 
group and with their parents will pay off more than anything else 
I can think of. 

We have an excellent example of this now going on at the Henry 
Street Settlement, where in the past 2 or 3 years a number of young 
preteen gangs have been socialized and brought back into decent social 
attitudes toward themselves and the neighborhood. 

4. Neighborhood organization workers, skilled in drawing all 
the best elements of an area together to deal with the problems 
of the neighborhood. 

Meeting the needs of these troubled neighborhoods is indeed a part- 
nership problem. The cooperation of public and voluntary agencies 
is essential. 

Private funds must be given in as large measure as possible, but 
where these are not enough, city, State, and Federal funds must be 
provided. 

Too little penicillin never cured a patient. Failure to provide 
enough services where they are needed will not solve the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

We do not pretend in this statement to cover all the useful measures 
that have already been discussed here by other witnesses. 

We are of course heartily in favor of legislation to control the pur- 
chase and use of weapons by private citizens. The expansion of 
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facilities in the centers for rehabilitation of youthful offenders is 
urgent. tae : : 

J do want here to join with the mayor and Governor Rockefeller 
and District Attorney Silver in urging strong federal action to con- 
trol the supply and distribution of narcotics. The increasing use of 
narcotics by teenagers in settlement neighborhoods is having a devas- 
tating effect upon our youth. | 

The ease with which marihuana and heroin are obtained is deplor- 
able. There is a cynical saying in Chelsea that on Sunday it is easier 
to get a fix on Kighth Avenue than a quart of milk. 

In some underprivileged sections the use of marihuana has become 
so widespread that teenagers no longer attach stigma to smoking it. 
Heroin is entrapping younger and younger people every day, with 
11- and 12-year-olds pushing the stuff in order to support their habit. 

The remainder of my testimony on narcotics will come from two 
young addicts who were interviewed by Ralph Tefferteller, associate 
director of the Henry Street Settlement. 

Mr. Tefferteller will play, with your permission, excerpts from a 
taped recording of the interviews, which was made of course with the 
addicts’ knowledge and consent. 

I would say Mr. Tefferteller’s interviews are an example of the kind 
of relationship that settlement workers build up with the troubled 
youth of our communities. 

We aren’t always able naturally to prevent the tragedies which oc- 

cur, but we do believe that if we can get the confidence of these young 

ple and children, that eventually the relationship will pay off in a 
tter attitude toward life. 

Mr. Tefferteller will want to say a word or two about the recording 
before it is turned on I think, because this is only a 10-minute excerpt 
from a very much longer interview, and I will say before he begins 
that the voices you will hear are of two Puerto Rican boys, but they 
didn’t have to be Puerto Ricans. He has interviews with Irish boys 
too who are addicted. It just so happened that the things we wanted 
you to hear were said better by the Puerto Rican boys than by the 
non-Puerto Ricans. 

Mr. Bernstoner. Mr. Tefferteller, would you care to make a few 
remarks ? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH TEFFERTELLER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT 


Mr. TerrerTevter. I would like for the committee to know that 
when narcotics struck in our neighborhood on the lower East Side it 
struck in the homes of the old families who have lived there for years, 
and then it struck of course the newcomer who came into our neigh- 
borhood. 

The first voice you are going to hear is that of a 16-year-old boy, 
and you will note that he has been on narcotics in one form or another 
since he was 11 years old. In order for him to support his habit, he 
set himself up in business in a tenement building in our neighborhood 
and found a hallway toilet in the old tenement, and this became the 
place where he exacted his goods in kind. He had the works, the needle 
and the apparatus for shooting, giving the fix, and then he taxed each 
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fellow who came for his shot and got a certain amount of heroin from 
him. In this manner he built up his own supply and kept himself 
in business, while those who were being shot by him had to go out anq 
scramble by mugging, breaking in, and the various ways in which 
they could raise cash to buy the heroin and bring it into this hallway 
toilet. ; 
He had his apparatus, called the works, rolled it up in an old hand. 
kerchief and pushed the toilet bow] in this tenement hallway, pushed 
the toilet bow] aside, pulled out a brick and hid the works under the 
toilet bowl, came back to it each time when he used it. 

The second voice you will hear is that of a 21-year-old who—it was 
the eve of his departure for treatment, for detoxification, so that he 
could possibly return to his job. 

Two evenings ago I talked with this boy again and he is now back 
on the job. He is doing well in a cutting shop where he is learning 
to become a skilled cutter. But he had to give this job up because 
all of his money went for drugs, and finally he lost his job. This boy's 
voice is unclear. He had had three shots of heroin before I talked 
with him that evening, and he still had to have a fourth shot before 
he could go to bed and get some sleep. We were leaving early the 
next morning for the treatment center for detoxification. You will 
have to bear with him, but I believe you can get the impact of his 
words, the manner in which he raised this cash. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Mr. Tefferteller. I’m sorry that 
I missed your testimony. 
( At this point a tape recording was played :) 


Tus Boy Is 16 Years Op 


Frrst Voice. You were about 12 or 13 when you began fooling around with 
pot? 

I started when I was 11. 

Started on pot when you were 11? Were you describing your experience when 
you were 11 years old a few minutes ago? 

Yeh, I was describing from when I started, from 11 up till today that I 
stopped. 

What does marijhuana smell like? 

It smells like tea and olive seasoning. You know, food seasoning? It smells 
like both of them mixed up, you know, like when you are burning real dry tea 
soaked in alcohol—it got the same smell. Like from a certain plant, like you 
are burning leaves, in other words. Once you got it in you it makes you feel 
drowsy and makes you forget about things that you don’t even want to know 
about. You know, it brings you out for you to have a gay time in other words. 
What does it taste like? 

It taste like regular smoke, like if you are smoking a cigarette. The only 
thing is, you hold it in you and try not to let it out. 

You mean you would swallow the smoke? Or do you try to inhale it, put it 
in your lungs? 

That’s what I’m saying, you inhale it, you know, like when you are inhaling 
a drag of a cigarette. The only thing you don’t let it out, you just hold it in 
your lungs and keep holding it in till it effects on you. 

How does it affect your behavior? 

I mean, it depends, like if you want to jump around, ‘you jump around. If 
you want to sit down and just be in a world of your own, you just sit down and 
look for your own kicks. Like, you see somebody and they come and talk to you 
and something strikes you funny and you just crack up laughing, you know. 
You sit down and you talk to a girl or a boy, like you got some company, you 
know, and just stay sitting down in the corner with nobody to bother you, no 
trouble and no nothin. 

So, how often would you take marijuana? 
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Oh, well, I mean, like if I was still on it I would take it—since it ain’t habit 

forming, you could take it any time you feel like it. Like if you don't feel in a 

mood and you want to get gay, and you don’t have nothin to do you just 

puy yourself a couple of sticks if you know anybody that sells it. You need to 

know the right person because you can go ask a cop, for all I know for a stick 

and you get popped. You need to know the right connections. Once you go get 
it if you get it, you just take it and there you are in your own world. 

‘What kind of a place did you go and get it uptown? ; : 

Anywhere on Prospect Avenue right on the streets. Like, if you see a junkie, 
and you know him you just ask him “where could I cop [buy] some pot’? If 
he knows who takes it, he’ll cop for you. 

And how much did you pay for it? 

Seventy-five cents a stick, or a dollar for a bomb. 

Ora dollar for what? 

A bomb. In other words, one about as big as a Pall Mall and about as fat 
asa Pall Mall. 

Once you start shooting up—mainlining [in the veins]—what happens? Does 
the body set up an urge to have this every day? 

No, not really. It’s like if you are very weakminded. Unless you get a habit, 
then your body will like cramp up on you. Your skin will start shrinking up 
on you. You start getting sick and you need a “fix” (shot of heroin). You start 
¢weating at the same time you feel cold. You will be wrapped up in blankets. 
You will @o anything just to get a “fix,” you knew. Like, let’s say—like me 
myself now, I will start shooting up, you know. For me to get my habit without 
mainlining, it took me 6 months. From 5 to 6 months then I caught my habit. 
Now, I just kept on using it and I kept getting the money, right? So, I didn’t 
have to worry about me getting sick. Then when I started getting sick and 
I needed the money I would go and tell my mom, “Look, I need to buy my girl 
a present,” and my mom would fall for it and she would give me money. lI 
would just run down and take off on it and my body would feel relieved all 
of a sudden, you know, feel at ease, won’t cramp up on me, then I feel boss 
(good). Then when I didn’t have no money, I had my works (hypo needle and 
apparatus), already. Anybody who wanted to use them used to have to give me 
a taste of their junk, you know. That’s how I kept up with my habit till I 
finally realized that I didn’t want to use it no more and I wanted to straighten 
up. I wanted to go to work to help out my parents. 

Is this common, a fellow would own his own works, and then would help 
other fellows to shoot up and he’d get some of their junk? 

Yes. Like what I’m trying to tell you is like I have my own works, right? 
Now, you are using junk yet you ain’t got no works, right? Well, you will come 
to use mine because you can’t snort (through the nose) it and you need to 
shoot up you know, and you ain’t got no works. Well, now I tell you you have 
to give me a fix before using my works because I’m lending them to you. Well, 
now, you ain’t got no choice, you have to give me that fix or go on without works. 

Tell me, after you started mainlining, was this the way you got your stuff most 
of the time. 

Yes, sir, with my works. 

How many fellows would make use of your works in 1 day’s time? 

Well, I mean I would take up 2 at a time, then like, altogether it would come 
out to about 16 fellows, altogether, and like, if I was high, and I wasn’t gonna’ 
shoot up 16 times, so I used to tell them, “OK, start putting whatever you gonna’ 
give me inside of this bag.” I used to just save it all up and the next day I’d 
have my fix, and I didn’t have to worry about gettin’ money or nothin’. 

Now, tell me, why wouldn’t those fellows get their own works? 

Because they couldn’t get ’em. Mine, I had to steal my spike (needle) out of 
the hospital. Like when I went to the hospital they gave me penicillin when I 
had Asiatic flu. As the nurse walked out I seen where she threw the spikes inside 
abig jug full of alcohol. I just put my hand in there and grabbed a whole bunch 
of spikes. I came out and I sold a lot of them to a lot of guys and they lost them. 
And, like I still had two left so T had two sets of works. One at home and one 
in the bathroom (tenement hallway toilet). Everybody, after they lost theirs, 
started coming to me, and I just kept collecting fixes. 
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Tuts Youne MAN Is 21 YEaRs or AGE 


SEconp Vorice. Tell me, how much money have you been putting into { 
How much has it cost you on the average a week? Would a shot cost you three, 
four, five bucks? 

Every shot cost me $10, and I take three or four shots a day, it’s almost 
$50 a day. 

And this goes every day, you have to do this? 

Yes. Every day I have to do it. 

How would you, for instance, steal at nighttime? Is it mugging, when you 
would put a knife at a person’s back? How would you do that? 

Well, I’d go with another fellow. We'd put a knife to a guy and take him 
to the hallway. The guy gets scared because he knows that we are gonna’ kil 
him. We tell him we need the money for narcotics, we’re sick, we could kil] 
him, we don’t care. So the guy gives us all the money he’s got. Sometimes we 
get $15, $20, $50, or $100, depends on how much money he’s got. 

Would you take his entire wallet or would you just take the money out of his 
wallet? 

We just took the money, that’s all. We leave everything he’s got. 

He would hand the money to you, or would you take the money out of the wallet 
yourself? 

No, we take it from him because we pulled the knives and the guy gets scareg 
and take everything out of his pocket. 

Would you take his wristwatch also? 

No, if he got money we don’t take nothin’ from him. If he ain’t got no money 
we take his watches, everything valuable so we could sell it. 

What part of the city would you go to in order to do this? What part is the 
best for this kind of an operation? 

We go to 42d Street. You know, where there is a lot of people, but they can’t 
believe there’s gonna be a holdup. You take them into a hallway, station, train, 
and that’s the way we do it. Then we come down to the neighborhood so they 
don’t know where us guys are. 

You are much more likely to find somebody carrying money, aren’t you, in places 
like that? Carrying more money there than you would down in this neighbor. 
hood? 

Yes, because people who walk down there gotta’ have money. We select the 
person that we could manage. 

How would you size the person up that the two of you feel that you could 
manage? What were some of the things? How are some of the ways in which 
you would size him up? 

Well, we don’t pick guys bigger than us. They could grab us and call the police. 
We take old persons, young persons, short persons, and old ladies, that is the 
people we all take. 

Would you then get in the subway and come on back to the East Side? 

No, we never take the subway. Wegotthe money. We take a taxi. 

Always take a taxi? Yeh. Why would you take a taxi? 

Because fast way to get down here, we disappear. 


Chairman Henninos. Where did he say he returned? I don’t think 
I quite got that as well as some other questions. Where did he say he 
returned after he got the money and where did he say he bought the 
dope? 

M r. TEFFERTELLER. He said that he returned to the neighborhood. 

Chairman Henninos. And where was the neighborhood ? 

Mr. TrerFrerTELLeR. The lower East Side of Manhattan. 

Chairman Hennines. Where? Just the lower East Side, is that 
all he said ? 

Mr, TrerrerTELLER. Well, he just said he came back to the neighbor- 
hood down in the vicinity of Henry Street, that part of the city. 
Chairman Hennines. Down around Grand Street, isn’t it? 

Mr. TerrerTeLLeR. Yes, Grand is the cross street. 
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Chairman Henninos. I know we have a lot of fine athletes at the 
Grand Street Boys Club who came out of there. Great runners down 
in that area. 

The Old Bowery. 

Mr. TEFFERTELLER. It is east of the Old Bowery, yes, sir. 

Miss Harris. Senator, we submit this record as an indication of the 
really great need of controlling narcotics. The Hudson Guild in 
Chelsea is finding that their area over the last 2 years has shown a 
tremendous increase in young people on narcotics. They say picking 
up one pusher you don’t know he is gone because there are eight or 
nine others waiting to take up the job. I know that it is an extremely 
dificult thing to do with this problem, but somehow it has got to be 
done. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Miss Harris, may I ask you whether you have 
ever communicated with Mr. Harry Anslinger who is the head of the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau? 

Miss Harris. We have worked here with the narcotics squad in the 
city of New York, and the settlements cooperate very closely with the 
narcotics squad. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Do you feel the narcotics squad here is doing 
a job of reasonable efficiency and proficiency ? , 

Miss Harris. Yes, I do, Senator. Earlier in my testimony I stated 
that in the neighborhoods the fact that narcotics selling went on ap- 

arently unmolested set up an image in the minds of the young people 
and adults in these underprivileged neighborhoods that you could 
get by with anything if you knew the right people and had the dough 
to pay out for it. 

That isnot my opinion. That is the image which persists. I know 
from experience because I lived in East Harlem at Julian Settlement 
for 10 years that the narcotics agent has a very difficult time. He or 
she may have five or six different cases going. You can’t bring one to 
the court and to the light of day without giving away all the others, 
and it takes time to do this. But the neighborhood sees the pusher 
just going right along pushing, and not being molested for years, and 
this creates a very bad impression in the minds of the young. 

Chairman Henntnas. They have the impression that the “fix” is in 
somewhere ? 

Miss Harrts. That’s right. 

Chairman Henntnoas. Do you have that impression, Miss Harris? 

Miss Harris. Do I? No. Our settlements work very closely with 
the narcotics agent. They come to the settlements, they consult with 
us, and we have a feeling very definitely that they are in the most dan- 
gerous job in the world and that they are doing what they can with 
It. But I have to point out that the neighborhood doesn’t understand 
this, and particularly the newcomers to the neighborhood. And so 
there is this very unfortunate image of the breakdown of law enforce- 
ment that we have got to combat somehow. 

Chairman Hennrines. Your testimony and your appearance here 
together with that of Mr. Tefferteller has been most valuable to us and 
Tam glad that Mr. Silver also emphasized the narcotics problem which 
the committee intends to begin to study on the west coast. 

Miss Harrts. Thank you for letting me appear. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you so much, 
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Miss Harris. And for your patience in listening to our recording. 

Chairman Hennrvos. It is part of our job. I’m so glad that yoy 
were willing to come here and help us. 

We understand that the next witness is Mr. Frank O’Connor, the 
district attorney of Queens County, who had accepted the invitation 
or volunteered, I know not which. He was invited, I am informed, 
He is now before a grand jury and consequently has sent a statement 
which he had intended to read. 

This statement will be now offered and made a part of the record of 
these proceedings. We regret that Mr. O’Connor’s official duties 
required his presence before the grand jury. | of 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit 21” and reads 
as follows:) 

Exuisir 21 


STATEMENT BY DISTRICT ATTORNEY FRANK D. O’CONNOR 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


1. The establishment of a Federal hospital for narcotics addicts in the metro. 
politan area of New York City. 

Between narcotics addition and delinquency and adult crime there is a definite 
relation of cause and effect. 

For New York City crime related to narcotics is a major problem. The city 
has about 40 percent of the addicts in the country. Some claim that this num. 
ber is increasing by the hundreds and even the thousands each year. While we 
are now approaching the problem of the addict in a more intelligent manner 
than before, Our present resources are far too meager to care for but a small 
proportion of the addict population in this city, with the obvious result of a 
spiraling crime rate. 

Since addiction, because it depnds on smuggling by an international under- 
world cartel is obviously a problem with international overtones, the Federal 
Government must recognize its responsibility to help this city with the country’s 
major narcotics problem. 

One of the worldwide overtones is the interest Red China has in the con- 
tinuance and expansion of their illicit smuggling channels in this country not 
only for monetary but strategic reasons. 

2. The passage of the Granahan bill which in effect permits the Post Office 
to hold mail they believe contains obscene material for a longer period than 
presently allowed and places the burden of proving that the mail contains no 
obscenity on the sender. 

This bill strengthens the arm of the administrative and investigative branches 
of our Federal Government in a field where controls on the dissemination of 
obsecene literature are currently weak. 

As a district attorney and former member of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Obscene Literature, I am particularly knowledgeable 
regarding the big business of mail order pornography. In fact, not so long 
ago I received a letter in the mail soliciting my interest in some of this litera- 
ture—sent probably to goad or anger us after we had indicted and tried in 
county court a number of defendants accused of making and selling obscene 
records. 

Here again I believe there is a relation between obsecene literature and 
juvenile delinquency, and a potentially dangerous impact of such stuff on the 
97 percent of our youngsters who are wholesome and without records or in- 
clinations to criminal delinquency. 

3. The passage of a Feaeral statute similar to our Sullivan law and one or 
two related statutes which would make the shipping of dangerous weapons to 
individual buyers a Federal offense unless the buyer had a license to possess 
such a weapon or was a bona fide member of a rifle club. 

Our own 8. 1897 needs a provision requiring every purchaser of this and 
similar dangerous weapons to show a license or membership in a gun club before 
being allowed to purchase such weapons. 

Only yesterday a murder was committed in the Bronx with a .22 caliber rifle 
with the stock missing. 
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Several months ago a crazed amateur painter bought a .22 rifle in this city 
and killed two office girls who laughed at his painting. 

We in Queens convicted a young man about 2 years ago of murder in the 
first degree and murder in the second degree for two homicides he committed 
in 1 week with a .22 caliber rifle he had purchased at a city store. 

Had there been a licensing provision this boy who had a record of trouble 
would under stringent rules have been prevented from purchasing this murder 
weapon. : ; : . ; 

4. Restrict the importation of starter pistols into this country in parts. 

The police have found parts for around 50,000 starter pistols being shipped 
into this country, assembled and sold against the law. These pistols are con- 
yerted into dangerous weapons by replacing original solid barrels with a barrel 
capable of ejecting a .22 caliber long cartridge. 

Now in relation to items 3 and perhaps 4, I feel that the right to bear arms, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, will not be infringed, nor do I believe it to be 
against the historical spirit of the writers of this particular section of the 
Constitution. 

When the Constitution was written different conditions prevailed. There was 
no organized police force. Life almost everywhere was of a frontier type com- 
pared to today’s highly organized and policed society. A man could make out 
a case for the right to carry arms to protect himself then, which he cannot to 
the same high degree do today. 

Admittedly, licensing of many types raises some hackles; but better a few 
hackles than a few dead citizens. 

5. The Federal Government should subsidize States and cities with large 
juvenile delinquency and criminal problems, so as to help increase and enrich 
programs of recognized deterrent and rehabilitative values or qualities. This 
would include subsidizing salary structures to attract and keep qualified people 
in this field of youth care and development; and further back Federal scholar- 
ships to encourage initial and advance studies for greater professionalization 
of probation, social welfare, guidance, and psychological and psychiatric 
personnel. Federal grants in aid should be given, particularly to psychiatrists, 
to encourage activity of a treatment and not a research kind in this field. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROPOSALS 


1. Arrange with the Puerto Rican Government for the teaching of English in 
that country’s schools, insisting perhaps on the passage of an English language 
course as a requirement for graduation from junior high or high school there. 

The cultural and economic chasm currently existing between many new Amer- 
icans and older ones is aggravated by the language barrier. Often times 
exploitation by some callous American business people occurs as a resuit. 

The resulting conditions tend to anger, panic, confuse these new Americans, 
making it harder for them to adjust with all the attendant temptation and 
troubles. 

For the immigrant’s own protection and easier integration we should provide 
ways and means to increase their knowledge of our language before encouraging 
them to immigrate here. 

The obverse is true, too. We should encourage our teachers to learn their 
language. 

2. Study the feasibility of expanding a program administered by our local 
youth counsel bureau, a private organization helping potential and actual 
delinquents. 

This particular program has helped a couple of hundred boys with less serious 
delinquency problems and records enter the armed services. The results have 
been gratifying. Around 85 percent of those referred have been discharged 
with honorable separations. 

The selectivity of the youth counsel bureau in administering this touchy pro- 
gram illustrates again what this committee was quoted as stressing at the out- 
set of its hearings here—that there are different types of delinquents and that 
we have to treat them in different ways. 

Some can respond to the discipline and demands of the strict service life and 
emerge the better for it. Others will have to be sent to camps of a CCC type. 
Still others will have to become patients in outpatient clinics of our mental 
hospitals, and others will have to be treated firmly and even severely where 
such treatment is required. 
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There is no one easy road to solve all these problems, for they differ wit, 
individuals. 

If we all provide the leadership we can at our various levels, we shall, how. 
ats come a lot closer to solving this menace and embarrassment to our nationa) 

It is meetings like this that help us each see what we can do and where the 
gaps are that have to be filled. They should be continued and you, their spon- 
sors, congratulated. 

Chairman Henninos. The last witness this afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen, is Mr. Irving Anolik, who is representing District Attorne 
Daniel Sullivan of the Bronx. Mr. Anolik, we are very glad to ge 
you this afternoon. Are you an assistant district attorney ? 


STATEMENT OF IRVING ANOLIK, ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
OF THE BRONX 


Mr. Anouk. Assistant district attorney and acting chief adminis. 
trative assistant to the district attorney in Bronx Couny. 

Chairman Hennines. We are glad to have you here, sir. You may 
proceed in any fashion you please. You have comparably the same 
job that Paul Lockwood had when Tom Dewey was district attorney 
of New York County ? , 

Mr. Anotrk. Well, it may be be similar. I don’t quite know the 
purview. 

Chairman Hennines. I think he was the administrative man there. 

Mr. Anouk. That could be, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. But you have general supervision of the 
office ¢ 

Mr. Anouk. Well, there is also a chief assistant, but on adminis 
trative problems and problems of policy I would be directly under the 
district attorney with respect to supervision. 

With respect to certain other matters there is a chief assistant, 
which is a specific statutory job. 

Chairman Hennines. I understand. 

Will you please proceed ¢ 

Mr. Anouk. I’m going to try to abbreviate my remarks, because I 
know that the committee has worked long and arduously and I will 
just try to highlight those particular recommendations which might be 
of significance to this committee in effectuating recommendations for 
Federal legislation. 

I am, of course, familiar with the recent bill that passed the Senate, 
Senate bill 812, in which you yourself were instrumental with refer- 
ence to the Youth Conservation Corps Act. This, of course, would 
establish forestry or conservation camps in order to rehabilitate youths 
of good character. That is an excellent program. However, it is sug- 
gested that there are elements among juveniles and youths that, for 
one reason or another—for example because of family conditions or 
because of physical conditions—who could not go to forestry camps. 

It is therefore recommended and urged that the committee con- 
sider the establishment immediately of a program, such as the WPA 
for juveniles, to create jobs, if necessary, but that this be done after 
consultation with labor and management, so that any work that 1s 
given to youngsters would not compete with the adult labor market. 
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It is felt that this could be carried on right in the community, 
that it would take these boys who are now idle, who, for example, 

t out of school because of split sessions at 1 p.m., have nothing to 
fo, they get into trouble, this would not only provide something for 
them to do, provide essential rahi not of a ae nature but 
perhaps more suitable to an urban life, and also provide them with 
game needed cash, because most of these, although not all of these 
individuals, come from distress or low economic areas. 

That is one recommendation we feel should be given immediate 
consideration because it would certainly alleviate the problem of 
hordes of idle drifting youths who have nothing to do with themselves. 

Very often their parents are working during the afternoon, and 
the result is they get into trouble. No doubt you have read the head- 
lines about the recent homicide in the Bronx. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. 

Mr. Anouk. These boys were drifting. They were young people 
who perhaps would not have been in trouble had they something to 
do, had they a job, some income, some direction to their lives. 

The second recommendation we wish to propose is with reference 
to the dissemination by mass media of communication of certain 
salacious and highly provocative comic books and literature. Now I 
know this committee, by reading its prior reports, has investigated 
this area very carefully, that there is proposed legislation and in fact 
in New York State sections 540 to 542 of the penal law, sections 1141 
of the penal law dealing with obscenity and the like have been enacted. 

But I think it should be recognized that the minds of these young 
people are molded to some significant extent by what they read, by 
what they see, and by what they hear. And I am referring to books, 
comic books, television, radio, and the newspapers. Under no cir- 
cumstances do I want it to be interpreted that we are in any way 
recommending a curtailment of freedom of speech or the press, be- 
cause certainly that is something no one wants to do. However, Jus- 
tie Holmes once spoke about shouting fire in a crowded theater. 
That would not be deemed freedom of speech. A person could not 
say, “I had a right to do that,” because it provoked a panic. 

Chairman Hennines. That is the classic example. 

Nobody has the right to shout “fire” in a crowded theater, said 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mr. Anotik. Right. And to a large measure, Senator, certain of 
this literature certainly incites the same sort of panic and creates 
similar problems. Now constitutionally it might be difficult to enact 
legislation of this sort, and it might be questionable whether legis- 
lation should be enacted. But I submit that a joint resolution of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, either setting forth a code 
of ethics or of condemning this particular type of literature that 
incides to violence and teaches crime—I believe on a previous occasion 
before this committee in 1954, a Dr. Wortham indicated that he had 
in his possession comic books which actually taught him the steps 
hecessary to steal from boxes down at Grand Central and elsewhere, 
80 we see the problem. 

The individuals we are dealing with, these juveniles, are basically 
good. However, there are certain hard core delinquents who resolve 
their problems in ways I submit that the most hardened adult criminal 
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perhaps would not contemplate doing, such as gunning down a felloy 
human being in broad daylight on a crowded street in front of a schoo] 

Yet these juveniles do not have the discretional maturity of ap 
adult and they will resolve their problems that way. This hard core 
cannot be dealt with in ordinary manners. If they are under 4; 
there is not much we can do with them except send them to children’s 
court and they are dealt with as delinquents. Because of the Jack 
of facilities as was pointed out by Superintendent Theobald ang 
others, in al] likelihood individuals who commit serious crimes in this 
age group would be out in the street perhaps in days, perhaps at the 
most in 18 months. It is recommended that the Federal Government 
enact legislation establishing rehabilitation colonies, one or more 
which would be under the corporate management and perhaps the 
corporate property of all 50 States, where youths would be allocated 
according to a quota based on population, where long-term rehabilits. 
tion could be accomplished. The use of an indefinite sentence there, 
so that there would be an incentive to rehabilitate, would certainly be 
recommended. 

These colonies could only be feasible because of the vast expense jn 
recruiting expert and qualified personnel, and because of the vast 
expense of maintaining them at a level where States would contribute 
and the Federal Government would subsidize. 

We believe that this would certainly go a long way toward allevi- 
ating the problem of the hard core delinquent, which frankly is difi- 
cult to cope with. 

Chairman Hennrnos. He is not a delinquent in those cases. He is 
a criminal. 

Mr. Anouk. Frankly, yes, I think that that puts it in a nutshell. 

Chairman Hennrnes. If you want to be correct about it. 

Mr. Anortrg. Although they are called juvenile delinquents they 
are hardened criminals, but being so young, society must try to do 
something to rehabilitate them. We can’t do it in a few weeks or 18 
months. They need 5 or 6 or 7 years of training, of rehabilitation, 
of learning what authority means and of readjusting to the knowledge 
of succumbing to authority in proper cases. 

Chairman Henninos. I might say to you that the splendid press of 
New York City and the media of television and radio have helped 
us immeasurably to awaken here many people to this problem. 

I don’t say that because I hope it to be true. I say it because I know 
it to be true. I have talked to several of the managing editors of the 
newspapers who have taken the trouble to call me. I have talked 
to a number of people whom I have known here in New York for 
many years. 

I have had innumerable telephone calls and telegrams that people 
have sent at their own expense, indicating that they don’t think that 
this is a waste of time, and that they don’t think that this is some- 
thing that is a fleeting, passing, publicity seeking, self-aggrandizing 
enterprise, and I am very glad to hear you say what you have with 
respect to the interest which must be stimulated as one of the wit- 
nesses said today, even though no legislation is passed. 

We realize that this is a community, a local, problem and that 1s 
where the cure begins. We can then get into surgery and into the 
more drastic procedures through aid from the Federal Government, 
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which I have long advocated, and in some instances been successful in 
ning. ; ! 
Pipes wanted to interject that, if you will forgive my interruption. 

Mr. Anouk. Certainly, sir. I certainly wish to make it clear that 
we recognize that the problem begins on the local level, and certainly 
in our county and in the city of New York we have been working 
closely with the police in order to bring these delinquents and these 

oung criminals to justice. — 

The object of this hearing as I understood it was to recommend 

ssible Federal legislation, and that is the reason I limited my re- 
marks to the recommendations for Federal legislation. 

I wanted to make it clear, however, that we recognize that the prime 
responsibility is on the local level, and it is only because of the nature 
of the hearings and the nature of the problem that we recommend 
this sort of legislation. 

Now, of course, I hope that I made that clear. oey 

Chairman Henninos. You did indeed, sir, and I didn’t mean to 
take issue with you if I seemed to. I wanted to indicate that while it 
isa local problem, we might say, as in the case of a malignant or very 
serious ailment, it is going to require considerable hospitalization 
and some expense, if that’s in some respects a parallel. It is going to 
require treatment ; it is going to require work; it is going to require 
money and a lot of people working together to help. 

I did not mean to disparage in any sense what you had said. 

Mr. Anortk. I realize that, sir, 1 just wanted to clarify to some 
extent what the position was. 

Chairman Henninos. I hope you will forgive me if I seem to have 
done so. 

Mr. Anouk. I wish to say that many of the witnesses who appeared 
before me have certainly translated perhaps far better than I can 
express the sentiments of the Bronx County district attorney’s office 
with respect to control of narcotics and other drugs, and the problems 
with respect to juvenile crime, generally, and we certainly favor the 
erection of these youth camps and the other valuable suggestions that 
have been put forth by the mayor, the police commissioner, and other 
people that have appeared here. 

Realizing and having been advised by Mr. Bernstone that the com- 
mittee hearings are running a little bit longer than had been antici- 
pated, I would like to just close my remarks with the expression of 
regret—— 

hairman Hennines. They run longer, Mr. Anolik, because we 
had so very many people who wanted to come and be heard, who had 
something to say. We tried to accommodate as many as we could 
within the 2 days. 

Mr. Anoutx. I know you have, and I just wanted to express the 
tegrets of District Attorney Sullivan who had a prior urgent appoint- 
ment out of the city that had been scheduled before the hearings had 
been called to his attention. 

And I want you to also know that my remarks here are not neces- 
sarily those of the district attorney, since I was given a free hand. 

Chairman Hennines. I want the record to show that you have 
admirably represented District Attorney Sullivan, and we appreciate 
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the thought and effort which has obviously gone into the preparation 
of your statement. 

Mr. Anouix. Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing 
before you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, sir. 

There is one more witness and we will close for the day. I under. 
stand that Mr. John Feild who is here representing Senator Philip 
Hart, of Michigan, will favor us with a statement of 1 minute. 

John, I don’t think we will limit you to 1 minute necessarily, 

Mr. Fetip. Not in the nature of being a witness, Senator, but earlier 
today one of the witnesses, Judge Samuel Leibowitz, submitted for 
the record some statistics on juvenile crime here in New York. 

During the luncheon hour I had the opportunity to discuss these 
statistics in some detail with Mr. Joseph Monserrat, who is a repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico here in New York 
City. Knowing of Judge Leibowitz’ concern for fairness and factual. 
ness in matters of this kind I am wondering whether or not you might 
wish to leave the record open for an opportunity for Mr. Monserrat 
to submit a brief statement concerning these statistics and in general 
this problem. 

Chairman Henninos. That will be a very fair request and I will 
take the responsibility of leaving the record open because we don’t 
want the record to reflect anything that is not accurate, even though it 
may have been submitted and certainly was with the best of intentions, 

Accordingly, the following letter and statements were marked 
“Exhibits Nos. 22, 23, and 24,” and read as follows:) 


EXHIBIT 22 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, MIGRATION DIVISION, 
New York, N.Y., September 28, 1959. 
Hon. THomMAsS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator HENNINGS: I am writing to thank you most sincerely for your 
statements to the press on last Friday defending the rights of Puerto Ricans 
and other American citizens to move freely within the borders of our country. 

Your friendly and sensible words came at a time when the Puerto Rican 
community of New York desperately needed help. Our community has been 
reeling under the recent barrage of news breaks growing out of the juvenile 
crimes here, so many of which, to our great sorrow, have involved Puerto 
Ricans. We are working desperately to get an intensified community program 
against juvenile delinquency underway and the particular approach chosen 
by one witness before your subcommittee produced an immediate and bitter 
reaction in our community of, “Why try? People don’t want to get rid of juvenile 
delinquency, they just want to get rid of Puerto Ricans.” Your statement, I 
am happy to say, has reassured our community that the vast majority of Govern- 
ment officials support our efforts. 

I also enclose a statement which I have submitted for the record of your 
subcommittee, in which we attempt to deal constructively with the problem and 
also to put in better perspective the facts about migration, relief rendency, and 
Puerto Ricans in the continental United States. 

The Puerto Rican community wishes you all success in your important work. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH MONSERRAT, 
Director, New York Office. 
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CXHIBIT 23 


§raTEMENT BY JOSEPH MONSERRAT, DirREcTOR, NEW YORK OFFICE, Com MON WEALTH 
or PuERTO Rico, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, MIGRATION DIVISION, NEw York, N.Y., 
yor THE REcorD OF THE U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1959 


During its hearings in New York on September 23 and 24, the subcommittee 
heard Governor Rockefeller, Mayor Wagner, Police Commissioner Kennedy, 
Senator Javits, Congressman Celler, and other witnesses. 

Principally, they advocated Federal support for— 

1. Youth conservation camps and rehabilitation centers. 

9 Federal legislation regulating and restricting the interstate shipment 
of deadly weapons. 

3. Intensified Federal action to eliminate the trade in narcotics and 
Federal aid for the treatment of narcotic addicts. 

4. Federal aid to agencies fighting juvenile delinquency and crime. 

We wholeheartedly endorse these recommendations. Our work has brought 
as into intimate contact with the problem of juvenile crime—and adult crime. 
for example, adults are responsible for the narcotics trade. Juveniles are among 

ictims. 
TU epematites also heard proposals for the raising of barriers to migration 
and for residency requirements for public assistance. We take issue with such 
proposals. They reflect a shocking lack of knowledge about migration and 
public assistance, and a disregard for rights of citizens. 

We feel, however, that one major aspect of the problem the committee is 
studying was not given sufficient attention in the hearing in New York. We 
will, therefore, speak first to this point and then to others on which we feel 
the record should have some facts in proper perspective. 

Juvenile delinquency is inextricably linked with broader problems such as 
nationwide population shifts, housing conditions, opportunities for education 
and employment, and economic development. Because the migration division of 
the Cmmonwealth of Puerto Rico is the only agency which has attempted to 
deal with migration as a phenomenon affecting the entire nation, we are perhaps 
more sensitive to these problems than some others. We feel qualified to discuss 
these problems. The migration division was established in 1948. Our thinking, 
is based on more than a decade of experience. I myself have been director of 
the New York office of the division for the past 8 years. 

The functions of the division are two. First, it helps Puerto Ricans seeking 
greater opportunity in mainland communities to go where jobs are available 
and to become adjusted to their new surroundings. Second, it helps the com- 
munities where Puerto Ricans settle to understand the newcomers in their midst. 
The operations of this Commonwealth agency reach from coast to coast. Its 
staff is necessarily spread thin. New York is the area of its greatest activity. 

The strange thing is that migrating Puerto Ricans constitute only a tiny frag- 
nent of the migrating population of this Nation. 

Nearly every city with an expanding economy has problems associated with 
in-migration, or is a migration-impacted area. In some cases the migration is 
partly or largely from Puerto Rico; in other cases it is from the South, the 
New England States, the Appalachian Mountains, coal-mining areas, ete. Every 
year, some 5 million persons migrate across State lines within the United States 
and an additional 5 million across county lines. Migration from Puerto Rico 
has averaged about 40,000 per year in recent years, less in 1957 and 1958. In 
other words, Puerto Rican migration equals less than 1 percent of total inter- 
state migration. Puerto Ricans, like other Americans, migrate in search of 
better opportunity. 

Yet in New York and other areas, Puerto Ricans have become synonymous 
with migration as well as with its problems. So much so that Puerto Ricans are 
spoken of almost exclusively in pathological terms. One continuously hears 
talk of the “Puerto Rican problem” not of the Puerto Rican people. 

The fact is that while the tremendous national migration has gone on, year 
in and year out, one major problem has become common to every city of the 
Nation with a dynamic and expanding economy. 

- It is this: Employment opportunities have continually outstripped housing 
and other facilities. Probably no large city has ever planned adequately in 
advance for natural internal population growth, much less growth from migra- 
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tion. Consequently all have been engulfed when it has happened. Conversely 
those cities which do not have a migration problem are, or are coming to pe 
ghost towns. Now no single city or State can cope effectively, alone, with 
problem. Like juvenile delinquency, migration has become a national problem, 
The Migration Division of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico exists because 
the Commonwealth government recognizes that the bond of common citizenship 
is not enough to create immediate and automatic understanding and good wij 
between individuals or groups of differing backgrounds. The government alg 
recognizes that American citizens cannot legally be prevented from traveling 
anywhere in the United States in search of better conditions of life. Th 
work of the division helps to make the process of migration easier for all 
concerned. Its work has also given us a rather unusual body of knowledge anq 
experience about migration trends and problems throughout the country, We 
find that migration has a direct relationship to the national welfare, educa. 
tion, problems of slum clearance and urban redevelopment, and problems of 
economic development in general as well as juvenile delinquency. 
We find that poverty, insecurity, ignorance, prejudice, and discrimination, 
living in slums, substandard wages, while not the only causes of juvenile crime 
are certainly major causes. To us it is clear that there is urgent need for g 
thorough nationwide study of migration and its implications for the nation} 
welfare. It is clear to us, for example, that our national housing program js 
hopelessly inadequate, partly because of the migration phenomenon. New York 
City has certainly built more public rental housing than any city in the Nation, 
Yet the number of new units is not equal to the number of old ones razed. The 
very process of redevelopment has seriously undermined neighborhood stability, 
Many city officials are aware of this destructive factor on a local basis. But 
it is nationwide. 
Our housing programs are deficient quantitatively as well as qualitatively, 
Today, after years of frantic razing and building, about 20 out of every 100 
New Yorkers still live in slums. Some people like to think Puerto Ricans are 
responsible for the slums. But they make up only 8 percent of the popul- 
tion—and by no means all of them live in slums. Clearly, even if every Puerto 
Rican in New York left the city tomorrow, more than 12 out of every 100 New 
Yorkers would still be living in slums. 
The bitter irony of the housing picture is that many slum dwellers are 
paying $100 a month and more for miserable one-room “apartments” lacking 
plumbing and kitchen facilities. Even in New York this should be sufficient 
to pay for decent shelter, for in fact many perfectly decent rent-controlled 
apartments cost no more than this. Another ironic fact is that many families 
are working hard but still do not earn enough to pay for normal living expenses, 
To us it sometimes seems that our great national highway program is going 
forward without giving proper thought to where the roads will lead. Is it our 
intention that the 5 million Americans who move from one State to another 
every year move on superhighways from one slum to another? 
We wish, therefore, while wholeheartedly endorsing those measures to cope 
with juvenile delinquency which we have listed, to propose most earnestly that 
the subcommittee and other appropriate committees of the Congress give swift 
and serious consideration to a further proposal: The Federal Government 
should immediately launch a nationwide study of migration. The study itself 
should not require any vast amount of time or money. Most of the facts are 
readily available. It is just that most of them have never been viewed along: 
side the fact that the American people are a highly mobile people. Here are 
the statistics of movement: 














Persons moving their home— 1954-55 ! 1955-56 2 1956-57 ! | 1957-58 # 
Total number of persons-------.--.-.---- 31, 492, 000 33, 098, 000 31, 834, 000 33, 263, 000 
Within same county. -...-......2.....--..-..-- 21, 086, 000 22. 186, 000 21. 566, 000 22, 023, 000 
From one county to another $_...____- eaves 5, 511, 000 5. 859, 000 5, 192. 000 5, 656, 000 
From one State to another---....-.-...--.---- 4, 895, 000 5.053.000 | 5. 076.009 5, 584, 000 
From Puerto Rico to continental United States.| 24,989 48,415 52, 245 94,421 





1 Between April of the former and latter year. 
3 Between March of the former and latter year. 
3 Within same State. 
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The purpose of such a study would be— ; : 

1. To provide the facts on which Congress can formulate a national policy 
on migration. The study should take into account the Nation’s need for 
housing, particularly housing in and near large cities; the need of cities 
for economic redevelopment ; the needs of depressed areas for new economic 
development; the need for educational facilities of all kinds and for all 
ages (automation is raising wages of skilled workers but dooming others to 
starvation wages in many types of activity) ; the need for relocating indus- 
tries whether they are low-wage industries which should move out of 
cities or high-wage industries which should move in. : . : 

® To provide the basis for a national program to cope with migration. 
Having the facts, and seeing the problem whole, Congress could then enact 
legislation providing for Federal aid to assist both the areas from which 
people are moving and those to which they are moving. _ pers ; 

This proposal is not earth-shakingly new. Elsewhere we find similar action 
peing taken. In Sweden, for example, the National Government has been treat- 
ing migration as a matter of national importance. The national employment 
service there keeps track of where jobs are scarce and where they are plentiful. 
It provides direct financial assistance to workers who move from areas of labor 
surplus to areas of labor shortage, and it also helps them to obtain adequate 
housing in the new area. : 4 

As we who have been intimately acquainted with the problems of migration, 
housing, juvenile delinquency, and industrialization see it, most of the programs 
we have been discussing before this subcommittee, or those we have been trying 
to carry out, are stopgaps. They do not go to the root of the problem, which 
js not juvenile delinquency and crime but the persistence of poverty, misery, 
aad despair in the midst of prosperity. 

We have no illusions about the broader approach we are proposing here. 
It will never be “finished.” Such a program will probably require us to pay 
more taxes than we are now paying, but basically the program should pay for 
itself—indeed, pay dividends—because it should create higher incomes for that 
segment of the population who now struggle with slums, substandard wages, 
and other evils. 

Mr. Justice Holmes used to say that he liked to pay his taxes, for with 
them he purchased civilization. The American people are now spending $40 
billion a year to defend their civilization. They are undoubtedly willing to 
spend enough in addition to maintain a civilization worth defending. 

We turn now to the proposals for discouraging migration and establishing 
discriminatory standards for public assistance. 

First of all, laws preventing inmigration or forcing outmigration are uncon- 
stitutional. Legislation specifically designed to prohibit inmigration, such as 
legislation enacted in California during the depression, has been ruled unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. 

Secondly, “voluntary” programs are unlikely to be effective. 

The Puerto Rican government has done extensive work both (a) to discourage 
nigration during periods of lack of job opportunities, and (b) to disperse new 
migrants to areas of job opportunity outside New York City. 

(a) The former has been carried out through announcements in the press 
and radio both in the United States and in Puerto Rico, through personal coun- 
seling of potential migrants in the local offices of the Puerto Rico Employment 
Service throughout the island, and through publications and conferences carried 
out by the migration division’s office of orientation in Puerto Rico. These 
official efforts have been supplemented by the potent force of letters written 
by Puerto Ricans in the States to their friends and relatives on the island, 
uging them not to come during periods when jobs are not available. The 
fact that migration rises and falls significantly with job opportunities indicates 
the effectiveness of these efforts. 

(b) In 1947 only 5 percent of the newcomers from Puerto Rico were settling 
in areas outside New York City. This figure has steadily grown, and by 1957 
and 1958 had risen to 40 percent, settling outside New York. This increasing dis- 
persion has resulted from the existence of job opportunities in other areas and 
from the intensive efforts of the migration division to make information avail- 
able to potential migrants of the existence of these opportunities. For example, 
the migration division has worked for several years with employers and with 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in filling labor demands in 
the needle trades in various parts of the country. Workers have recently been 
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placed in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, an urgent requests for workers hay 
been received from Boston, Cleveland, Hartford, Philadelphia, and Seattle, , 

The Puerto Rican government has also done extensive work to make conditions 
in New York City known to persons thinking about migrating. Through pypj. 
cations, press, radio, and personal counseling, people have been informed of the 
extremely poor housing generally available, the cold weather, the high cogt of 
living, the probabilities of exploitation, the existence of prejudice and diserinj. 
nation, etc. 

Our experience is that such information has given potential migrants a better 
understanding of conditions into which they may be migrating. But it has Dot 


notably affected the size of the migration. It is our conclusion that, as with the | 


40 million immigrants to our shores who frequently moved into more deplorabje 
living conditons, the present-day migrants from Puerto Rico and other parts of 
the Nation will continue to migrate so long as there are jobs available, irrespec. 
tive of educational programs dealing with adverse factors in the community 

On the basis of the above and other data, we conclude that— . 

(a) if inmigration did not take place into economically expanding areas, 
local industry would be forced to move to other areas, thereby creating 
serious problems for the local economy as a whole; 
(b) educational programs designed to encourage people not to migrate 
into a given area are ineffective so long as jobs are available; 
(c) there are no legal means by which migration within the country cap 
be prohibited. 

The assertion was made before the subcommittee that a 1-year residence 
requirement for public assistance recipients would discourage migration ang 
thus reduce juvenile delinquency. Without attempting to analyze how many 
juvenile delinquents are also receiving some sort of public assistance, we can 
state that the evidence is overwhelmingly against the assertion. The report of the 
New York State Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes, an exhaustive 
study of public assistance trends since 1940 and of the characteristics of public 
assistance cases in 1957, includes these remarkable statistics: 


Heads of public assistance cases in New York State and New York City according 
to length of residence of those receiving assistance 





Percent of cases according to length of 





residence 
Total 
Less 2to4 | 5to9 /10 years 
than | l year | years | years | and 
1 year over 
NN IN ge nad s ceapebeiennmadcaneuneiee 222, 421 0.7 1.2 6.4 11.2 80.5 
EIN a aticincnc sctenetheobaaminaneanll 136, 479 of 1.5 7.9 14.9 75.0 


It would be difficult to find more conclusive proof that newcomers seek jobs, 
not relief. 

Further, the New York State Department of Social Welfare reports: “States 
with high residence requirements for public assistance and care get not less but 
more inmigration than New York State. Among the States showing the largest 
net civilian inmigration are California, Florida, Michigan, Ohio, Arizona, and 
Maryland, all of which have very high residence requirements” (New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, “The Movement of Population and Public 
Welfare in New York State,” December 1958, p. 2). The report also points out 
that serious welfare problems are often created by residence requirements which 
prevent assistance, combined with a lack of funds on the part of private agencies 
to provide such assistance, and that several States have found the cost of 
administering residence laws to be greater than would be the actual cost of 
providing the public assistance (ibid., pp. 8-9). 


CONCLUSION 


We have endorsed certain specific measures for coping with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. We have shown that one element of the problem which 
has been overlooked is that of a large and continuous interstate and intrastate 
movement of citizens in search of opportunity and have proposed that this 
subject requires study and action on a national level, We have shown that the 
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panaceas proposed, such as barriers to migration and stringent residency require- 
ments for public assistance beneficiaries are either illegal for the most part or 
ineffective. We hope the subcommittee will give serious consideration to our 

s. We think our proposal merits the serious attention of the subcommittee 
and that it is in keeping with its long-range objectives and with the great con- 
tributions the committee has already made in the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency in the form of national legislation for whose enactment it has been 
chiefly responsible. 

The kind of study we are calling for cannot be effective if it is filled with frag- 
mentary data, statistics carelessly used, and conclusions pathologically arrived 
at. Yet, too often this has been the approach to the question of how to eradicate 
juvenile delinquency. 

In our opinion, the need for the kind of study we propose was dramatically 
demonstrated before the subcommittee, to the detriment of the Puerto Rican 
community of New York and, undoubtedly, other cities where reports of the 
hearings were published. 

Proposing to give the subcommittee a “true picture” of juvenile delinquency, 
Judge Samuel Leibowitz singled out Puerto Ricans as contributors to juvenile 
delinquency, and left the impression, no doubt unintentionally, that Puerto 
Ricans have created the slums and overloaded the public assistance rolls. 

In giving the “true picture,” Judge Leibowitz neglected to mention that being 
Puerto Rican has nothing to do with being delinquent; that juvenile crime has 
peen known in New York City for generations; that juvenile crime was almost 
unknown in Puerto Rico until quite recently, that its roots there now can be 
traced to influences stemming from mainland cities, and that juvenile delin- 
quency in Puerto Rico is a minor problem even today as compared with 
other cities. 

Since the statistics put forward by Judge Leibowitz now form part of the 
record, since his particular use of them demonstrates the pathological approach 
to the matter of dealing with problems which we have already cited, and since 
they are subject to misinterpretation, we wish to make these further comments 
for the record : 

Admitting that most of them are correct as far as they go, precisely what did 
Judge Leibowitz’ figures show? 

They showed that seven out of nine juveniles coming before the domestic 
relations court in New York City are non-Puerto Ricans. They also showed that 
10 out of every 13 children in the Warwick Training School and the Brooklyn 
House of Detention are non-Puerto Rican. 

However, the figures on the number of children in two penal institutions do 
not measure total juvenile crime. They only tell us how many children are 
confined in these particular institutions (1,300) and that 270 of these are 
Puerto Ricans. This is only a small fraction of the total number of children, 
both Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican, who get into trouble with the law. 

The comparisons based on the figures submitted to Judge Leibowitz by the 
ofice of Presiding Justice John Warren Hill of the domestic relations court 
contain the same error that similar comparisons contained 6 years ago. This 
error has been pointed out on many occasions, most recently in a study of the 
New York University Graduate School of Public Administration. A legitimate 
and valid comparison cannot be made between a percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents and a percentage of the total population, as Judge Hill’s figures have done. 
Obviously, only juveniles can become juvenile delinquents. When a comparison 
is made between the proportion of the juvenile population which is Puerto Rican 
and the proportion of delinquents who are Puerto Ricans we get an entirely 
different picture. For example, Judge Hill’s figures show that, in Manhattan, 
2.9 percent of all children brought before his court were Puerto Rican as 
compared to a total Puerto Rican population in the borough of 15.3 percent 
(a figure incidently, based upon an incorrect estimate of the Puerto Rican popu- 
lation in New York). This is comparing apples with oranges. In Manhattan, 
Puerto Rican schoolchildren make up 33 percent of total public school enrollment. 
In fact, the only study which has compared children living in the same neigh- 
borhoods—the Puerto Rican study conducted by the New York City Board of 
Education—showed that the Puerto Rican children had a lower delinquency 
rate than the other children in the same neighborhood. 

One other comment is necessary. The statistics introduced by Judge Leibowitz 
Tepresent the total number of juveniles brought before the domestic relations 
court. He gave no indication as to how many were found guilty of being delin- 
quent, nor any indication of what type of offenses they were charged with. 
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Judge Leibowitz deliberately sought to cast doubt on the veracity of ty, 
figures on the overall Puerto Rican crime rate in the city, published in an adver. 
tisement in New York papers on Wednesday, September 23, and introduced into 
the record of the hearings by Congressman Celler. By presenting partial 
statistics on juvenile delinquency in an effort to disprove a statement on 
crime rate he again compared apples with oranges and succeeded only in 
muddying the waters of understanding. The only possible result from the 
presentation of these now obviously meaningless statistics is that which occurreg: 
a community was subjected to public scorn just as its members were endeayorino 
to get underway a community self-help program to intensify the fight against 
juvenile delinquency and its causes. 

Inasmuch as Judge Leibowitz’s testimony, although unintentionally, lends 
itself to misunderstanding which would tend to discredit a group of citj 
who are overwhelmingly patriotic, hard working, and law abiding, and since we 
are sure that the members of the subcommittee will want data on the Puerto 
Rican community in New York City and elsewhere, we respectfully request that 
there be made part of the record, the attached “Fact Sheet on Puerto Ricans jp 
the United States.” Prepared by the migration division, it is based on data 
of our own and of many other sources, including official reports of State ang 
city agencies and articles in reputable newspapers and magazines, 





ExnHisir 24 
Fact SHEET ON PUERTO RICANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICo, 
MIGRATION DIVISION, 
New York, N.Y. 


1. WHY DO PUERTO RICANS COME TO THE UNITED STATES? 


About 40,000 Puerto Ricans migrate to the United States each year for the same 
major reason that 40 million immigrants came to our shores in the past and that 
5 million mainland Americans migrate from one State to another each year: 
Better job opportunities in the new area. 

The size and destination of the Puerto Rican migration depend on employment 
opportunities in the United States. When the country is in periods of prosperity, 
the demand for workers increases and migration also increases. During reces- 
sions, migration drops. During depressions, there has been a net migration back 
to Puerto Rico. The following figures show how the recession affected migration 
from Puerto Rico during 1957 and 1958: 





| Total to the | To New 
|United States} York City 


halle . — 








ON TILES LE AALS LE LASS ED mdenasere 52, 315 34, 000 
Ee tink nth pala uaptnnaeotxinw 1 oe oRe anne nee tend 37,7 22, 6 
PA AA Sisley Seach ee dake nde distebenee tensa aiee bavehun | 27, 728 17, 000 


The proportion of the newcomers settling in New York City, the world’s 
largest labor market, has declined steadily as relatively more job opportunities 
have opened up in other areas. In 1947, 95 percent of the newcomers from 
Puerto Rico were settling in New York. By 1957 and 1958, this figure had 
dropped to about 60 percent. 


2. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE THERE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


Population estimates for December 31, 1958, showed 849,000 Puerto Ricans 
in the continental United States as a whole. Of these, 608,000 had been born 
in Puerto Rico, and 241,000 had been born here of Puerto Rican parentage. In 
New York City, there were 654,000 persons of Puerto Rican birth and parentage, 
of whom 463,000 had been born on the island, and 191,000 on the mainland. 
Puerto Ricans have been living in every State since 1930. 
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38. WHO ARE THE PUERTO RICAN NEWCOMERS? 


Studies of the Puerto Ricans show that, like all groups of voluntary migrants, 
they include a larger proportion of more skilled and better educated persons than 
would be found in a perfect cross section of the island’s labor force. Over 90 

rcent of the adult migrants are literate, as compared with 87 percent of the 

pulation of Puerto Rico. Five percent of the migrants in 1958 had completed 
at least 4 years of college, including 3 percent who had completed 1 or more 
years of graduate study. Most of the migrants have worked in manufacturing 
and service industries; only a minority have an agricultural background. In 
1958, 43 percent of the newcomers knew English at the time they migrated. The 
1950 U.S. census showed that 92 percent of the Puerto Rican-born persons living 
jn the United States were white, as compared with 80 percent of the population 
of Puerto Rico; studies indicate that fewer dark-skinned persons migrate be- 
cause of an awareness of discrimination and segregation patterns on the main- 
Tilineressions of newcomers are often based on the ones who tend to be 
conspicuous in their new environment—those who do not speak English well or 
are distinguishable by their general appearance or dress. The thousands of 
Puerto Ricans already well adjusted to life in the United States are incon- 
spicuous and therefore are frequently not even recognized as Puerto Ricans. 


4, WHAT KINDS OF JOBS ARE PUERTO RICANS FILLING ON THE MAINLAND? 


In New York and other cities, Puerto Ricans are filling labor shortages in 
practically every type of industry. The New York garment trades are highly 
dependent on their more than 45,000 Puerto Rican workers (“If it hadn’t been 
for the Spanish [influx] the industry would have left New York”—head of Local 
1422 ILGWU). The city’s $460 million hotel business and a wide range of related 
commercial services similarly depend on their workers from Puerto Rico (“The 
Waldorf-Astoria could not run without its 450 Puerto Rican workers”—per- 
sonnel director, Waldorf-Astoria). 

Puerto Rican workers are also found in restaurants, laundries, drycleaning 
establishments, hospitals, and throughout the city’s manufacturing indus- 
tries—office equipment, electrical and electronic products, plastics, optical goods, 
toys, and others. There are more than 4,000 Puerto Rican owners of grocery 
stores, barbershops, drugstores, and other businesses; several thousand civil 
service employees, including postal workers, teachers, and police; and physicians, 
dentists, and lawyers. 

Outside New York City, principal jobs include: foundry work, leather tanning, 
shoe manufacture, and electronics in Chicago and Milwaukee; steel in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio; automobiles in Detroit; men’s clothing 
in Rochester ; radio and television manufacture in northern New Jersey. 


5. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE ON WELFARE? 


As with other groups, the number of Puerto Ricans receiving public assistance 
varies with economic conditions, going down in good times and rising during 
recessions. Data from the New York City Department of Welfare show that 
between 85 percent and 95 percent of New York’s Puerto Ricans have always 
been completely self-supporting. During the recession preceding the Korean war, 
the proportion receiving welfare benefits rose to a high of about 14 percent of 
the city’s Puerto Rican population; during the recent recession, data for April 
1957 showed 11 percent receiving welfare; during periods of prosperity, the 
percentage has been reported at 5 percent and 6 percent. Approximately half of 
the Puerto Rican home-relief cases arise because the wage earner, although fully 
employed, is not paid enough to provide minimum support for his family. 

With respect to nonresident relief (persons who have been in the State less 
than 1 year), studies conducted by the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare showed that in 1957 total nonresident welfare cases constituted only 
16 percent of all welfare recipients in the State and that Puerto Ricans ac- 
counted for a minority (38 percent) of the nonresident recipients. The majority 
(54percent) were from other States and a small number (8 percent) from foreign 
countries, 

It is also significant, as reported by the State welfare department, that between 
the first half of 1957 and the first half of 1958, when the recession was becoming 
more severe, resident welfare rolls in New York City increased 11 percent while 
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nonresident rolls decreased by 7 percent. This is another indicaiton that the 
migration of all groups to new areas declines when fewer jobs are available, 

A further study of nonresident relief recipients by the city welfare department 
showed that Puerto Ricans are the last group to obtain relief. The New Yor 
Times reported on June 2, 1957, “A welfare department study on new arrivals 
who have got relief indicates that the Puerto Ricans involved had been here 59 
months—longer than both the 5.3 months for Negroes and 4.8 months for other 
persons.” ‘Thus, neither the Puerto Ricans nor the Negro newcomers are the first 
to obtain relief. 


6. HOW HIGH ARE PUERTO RICAN CRIME RATES? 


Available figures confirm Time magazine’s statement of June 23, 1958: “jp 
New York City some Puerto Ricans have managed to gain for the rest an outsize 
reputation as gang fighters, West Side story-style; actually, Puerto Ricans form 
8 percent of the population, and their share of the crime rate is only slightly 
more than 8 percent.” 

Accurate overall data on juvenile crime are scant, but a study of two Map. 
hattan school districts showed a lower delinquency rate for the Puerto Rican 
children than for the non-Puerto Ricans. “The Puerto Rican children wers 
offeneders at the rate of 12 per 1,000; the non-Puerto Rican children at the rate 
of 14 per 1,000.”—“The Puerto Rican Study : 1953-57” (New York City Board of 
Education, 1958; p. 120). The study concluded that “Like other children Puerto 
Rican children tend to become about as good or about as bad as the children or 
youth with whom they associate.” 

From other cities come reports such as the following: “The incidence of crime 
among the Puerto Ricans has been very low. Almost all run-ins with the law 
have resulted from lack of understanding about motor vehicle laws.”—Trentonian 
(Trenton, N.J.), October 14, 1957. ‘There is no evidence that the Puerto Rican 
in Reading today is a problem. He is not living on relief, not drawing unen- 
ployment checks, not arrested in higher percentage than whites or Negroes,”— 
Reading (Pa.) Record, October 11, 1957. ‘Nassau and Suffolk police have had 
virtually no problem with new Puerto Rican residents because the newcomers 
have integrated themselves into their communities and have been given the op- 
portunity of slumless living.”—-Newsday (Garden City, Long Island, N.Y.), 
September 3, 1959. 

For additional publications and information, write: Information Section, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Migration Division: Department of Labor, 322 
West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Fem. It certainly was. This is a question of interpretation 
and additional data that I think would be helpful. 

Chairman Henninos. There are many questions of interpretation 
in this field and statistics really don’t mean too much. 

Mr. Femp. That very often isthe case. 

Chairman Hennrnes. In my book they don’t at any rate. 
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Mr. Fem. The other very brief item I wanted to bring to the com- 
mittee—I had the opportunity last evening to visit with and to observe 
, remarkable collection which a young friend of mine in New York 
City here has made, a 12-year-old lad named Bernie Aaronson who 
has spent his newspaper earnings collecting some of the arts and 
handicraft of his generation. : ; ; 

He gave me a letter which I thought you might be interested in 
having from the Stiletto Co., Box 881, St. Louis, Mo., which was sent 
to him while he was at camp up in Connecticut last summer. It says: 

“Dear Frrenp: We have received your order for a stiletto knife and we sin- 
cerely appreciate it. Unfortunately we are not permitted to ship stiletto knives 
in certain states. We have listed these states below: Consequently we have no 


choice except to return your remittance herewith. We want to thank you kindly 
for your order and hope to be able to serve you at some other time in the 


future.” 

They were able to serve him at some other time in the future be- 
cause when he returned to New York City he resubmitted his order and 
received his knife. 


Chairman Henninos. John, I assure you I am not a stockholder 
in the stiletto company. 

Mr. Femp. The states are listed here. I thought you might be in- 
terested in having this. 

Chairman Henninos. I didn’t know it existed but I am very glad 
that you have submitted that and it will be made a part of the record 
and appropriate steps will be taken to see what can be done about it. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits 24 and 25” and 
are as follows :) 

ExHIsiT 25 
STILETTO Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear FRIEND: We have received your order for a Stiletto knife and we sincerely 
appreciate it. 

Unfortunately, we are not permitted to ship Stiletto knives in certain States. 
We have listed these States below. Consequently, we have no choice except to 
return your remittance herewith. 

We want to thank you kindly for your order and hope to be able to serve you 
at some other time in the future. 

Sincerely, 


Marc ROSENFELD. 


States in which we cannot mail Stiletto knives: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia. Canada. 
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ExHIBIT 26 


WORLDS FASTEST-OPENING 


IMPORTED STILETTO 


OPENS WITH SPEED OF SOUND 
WHEN YOU TOUCH BUTTON! 


















: OVER Press button with thumb and flashing 
J" LONG! steel blade whips forward with speed 

of sound! A switch-blade knife of 
One of the continental cunning. Faithfully reli- 
‘largest, most faith- able in desperate hunting and fishing 


emergencies. This noted collector’s prize ig J* jn 
overall length, with beveled stainless steel blade over 
334 “long. Latch automatically locks blade in place 
when it darts forward with supersonic speed. Safety 

button holds or releases spring with flick of 
thumbnail. World’s fastest-opening stiletto! Very 
sharp, needle-like point. Others selling smaller 
slower-acting knives for $6.00 or more but we im. 
port direct frem overseas at big savings, For 
limited time, send only $3.98 for one Stiletto, 
When you order two stilettos, send only $6.98. We 
pay all postage and handling charges. No C€.0.D,'s 
please. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Offer good 
when not prohibited by local laws. ‘None sold 49. 
minors. State age when ordering, 


With your order for two or 
FRE neh more Stilettos we'll send you ©. 


frees of extra charge—a razor 
sharp Hunting Knife with 4° blade—made in Ger- 
many! Order now as supply is limited! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
STILETTO CO. Dept. 006 


fui on the market. 
Longer than most 

others... yet 

costs you tess 

because we buy in 
‘huge quantities. 
Mystery Button 
Releases Lighting 

= 

Action! 

Quicker than even the 
fastest eye can sec...and %& 
you're ready for any hunt- % 
ing emergency! Just touch 
mystery button LIGHTLY. 
NO hesitation. NO “jam- 
ming” of blade, SURE-FIRE 
iMstantaneous action when 
there's no time to be lost, 


Why Pay More? 


None Better at Any Price! 
We absolutely guarantee that re- 


































gar dless, Soe aeueh you pay i Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. i 
ethers for similar knives... even Please send me....... imported e 

up. to $25.00... our Stiletto can’t i f ~ me 
be surpassed in performance, q | enclose $..... - Please RUSH! § 
quality, appearance, or in any other 
way" bea yowre not completely pleas. Name b88 Cokes even one Bs aE 1} 
ed, we'll cheerfully refund your 4 

money within ten days. POAC: ois in dks isis Gasset ee i 
STULETTO COMPANY Dept..sti @ tity. State.) El 
Box 881 g $f. Levis, Mo. 


. 


Mr. Femp. I might say that Mr. Aaronson’s collection was a little 
bit more extensive than anything we saw yesterday and he has been 
collecting this from stores and catalogs all over this country. 

It isa fascinating collection of guns and knives. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Feild. 

Mr. Fettp. These hearings, of course, I might add, Senator, I think 
have been among the most significant held by the committee since I 
have been working with Senator Hart and his association with them. 
They have been very revealing and I think very helpful. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much. 

With that I want to thank all who have been here, both as spectators 
and I want to especially thank the officials of the marshal’s office, the 
judges of the courts, the custodian of the building and all who have 
made these hearings possible, without which there would not have been 
any, and again to pay my respects to the gentlemen of the press who 
have diligently attended the hearings, even though at times they may 
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have seemed to drag. Being a lawyer you know sometimes you sit in 
court by the hour and things can drag pretty badly and sometimes 
unconsciously you are responsible for it yourself. 

But be all that as it may, I have the feeling that these hearings have 
been very helpful. aaa 

It is like dropping a pebble in the sea. You never know where it is 

ing to strike and in what fashion and to what extent it might help. 
Paave seen these things happen time and time again. 

If we enlist the cooperation and active assistance of just one man or 
woman who is willing to get down to business, down to work on one 
or several phases of this problem, I will feel that the time has been 

spent. 
was so I thank you all very much for your kindness, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m. the hearings were adjourned.) _ a 

(The following statements subsequently submitted for inclusion in 
the record were marked “Exhibits 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 and read as 


follows :) 
EXxHIsit 27 


THE City oF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
New York, N.Y., September 29, 1959. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, JR., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HENNINGS: The department of parks has been left out of your 
current investigation of the youth problem in New York City. We have no desire 
to edge our way into these proceedings, but do want to bring to your attention 
recommendations which we have made in the past 2 months and which so far 
have been ignored by the city administration. 

We do not claim that adequate police and park personnel plus a first-class 
competitive athletic program supervised by the PAL and the department of 
parks will solve the entire youth problem in New York City. We do claim, how- 
ever, that providing safe, supervised active recreation and a greatly expanded 
competitive sports program will provide something healthy, stimulating, and con- 
structive for a great many of our young people. 

I enclose copies of my letters of August 31 and September 17 to Mayor Wagner 
and a copy of a statement of September 2 proposing a specific youth program. 

Cordially, 
Rosert MOoseEs, 
Commissioner. 


EXHIBIT 28 


THE City OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 


New York, N.Y., August 31, 1959. 
Hon. Ropert F. WAGNER, 


Mayor of the City of New York, 
City Hall, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Bos: The last fatal gang rumble took place in a small, unprotected 
playground. I don’t have any quick answer to this. Obviously the policeman 
on the beat can only look into such areas as he goes by unless we fence them all. 
There isn’t enough work for a police or park man full time in one small play- 
ground, though we certainly need more of both. 

I take this opportunity not to add to your problems with bright ideas, but 
to renew a practical suggestion made several times before, with no claim that 
this is more than one attack, though I believe a promising one, on one phase 
of the youth problem. Adequate policing comes first, but the rest can’t be left 
t social workers no matter how well intentioned. 
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My suggestion is that the city immediately appropriate adequate funds for a 
full scale recreation attack on the youth problem. I mean by encouraging actiys 
games, and particularly competitive sports, under the joint auspices of the park 
department and the PAL. The PAL has almost had to go out of busines 
because of failure to raise private funds. I got some good friends, who wigh 
to remain anonymous, to give $50,000 a year for each of 2 years to encourage 
joint games program. Some of the newspapers are doing a swell job and should 
be officially encouraged to do still more. It is rubbish to say the city ean; 
support the PAL directly and can’t give the park department adequate funds 
and that everything along this line has to be done by the press and private 
contributors. 

I may add that tackling the Puerto Rican youth problem in Puerto Rico 
especially as to housing, has received too little attention. It is no reflection 
on the Puerto Ricans generally if we ask our Federal Government to do some 
thing adequate for the slum dwellers in metropolitan San Juan, particularly 
those housed in shacks over or next to open sewers, 

In my book the best principle enunciated by a mayor on this general subject 
was Mayor Gaynor’s pledge of “outward order and decency.” To be sure, this 
leaves much to the home, the church, and to life off the streets and public places 
and therefore beyond official responsibility. As to the outward problems for 
which the city administration does have responsibility, we have allowed a very 
small percentage of young troublemakers to intimidate us, and we have not done 
the obvious things which are relatively easy to do compared to researches into 
the more baffling and obscure causes. 

Cordially, 
Rosert Moses, Commissioner, 


ExHIBIT 29 


THE City oF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
New York, N.Y., September 17, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert F.. WAGNER, 
Mayor, City Hall, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Bos: In connection with the current youth problem, the department 
of parks needs, in addition to the lighting which has already been authorized 
100 full-time additional parkmen and attendants, and 200 full-time additional 
park recreation personnel. These are full-time people and have nothing to do 
with the seasonal help which will be needed next spring. We need these people 
if we are to give anything like adequate coverage to the recreation areas we are 
operating throughout the city. The cost of this help will be about a million 
and a half dollars annually. 

In addition to this, we will need $500,000 annually for a stepped-up active 
competitive sports program. We don’t claim that a program of this sort will 
cure the problem but we do say that it will give a lot of young people something 
to do and we believe this will be extremely helpful. 

I urge that you ask the director of the budget to discuss both of these 
matters with Stuart Constable at the earliest possible moment. 

Cordially, 
Rosert Moses, Commissioner. 


Exursit 30 


Tue City or NEw YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, 
New York, N.Y., September 2, 1959. 


PROPOSED DEFINITE SPECIFIC YOUTH PROGRAM 


1. At least 1,500 additional (not reassigned) police in New York City by 
immediate appropriation. Annual cost with officers and equipment about $9 mil- 
lion. These figures to be verified by the police commissioner. 

2. One hundred full-time additional parkmen and attendants and 200 park 
recreation supervisors in city park department. This list does not include sea- 
sonal part-time people needed next spring. Annual cost about $1,500,000. Five 
hundred thousand dollars also required for stepped-up active sports and com- 
petitions. 
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g, Ten additional magistrates assigned to youth cases. Annual cost about 
000. 
lis Island to be rented immediately at nominal sum for 10 years from 
Federal Government for youth cases in presently crowded quarters. Inmates 
to repair and rebuild. Amount needed immediately for this work about $3 mil- 
jion, An additional sum is required for correction officers and building super- 


"5. PAL by special local law to be constituted an official agency of the police 
department and to receive an immediate appropriation of $500,000 to encourage 
sports and other youth work. — 

6, CCC to be revived immediately by the State by action at an extraordinary 
session of the legislature which would also act on other youth matters recom- 
mended by the Governor. 

7. Board of education to receive additional funds for gymnasium, athletic, 
and recreation workers as certified by Superintendent Theobald. 


ROBERT MOSES, Commissioner. 


ExuHIsIT 31 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1959. 

Hon, THomas C. HENNINGS, 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Deak SENATOR HENNINGS: I would like to submit the following statement for 

record : 

pe name is Fred P. Amershadian, a youth worker with 17 years experience 
in New York and Massachusetts. You may be familiar with my background 
since it was my privilege to appear before this Senate subcommittee, in 1956 
hearings, held in Washington, D. C. Earlier this year, I appeared before the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Welfare, considering future possible 
juvenile legislation, at the invitation of Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, 
upon the original request of Senator John F. Kennedy (Massachusetts) and 
Senator Jacob K. Javits (New York.) 

In 1956 and 1959, I presented a new and complete nationwide “blueprint for 
action” entitled “Youth Towns of America” which concerned itself with provid- 
ing help for predelinquents and embryo delinquent youths. So far as I can deter- 
mine, it is still the only new national plan, so documented in Washington, D.C., 
geared to combat the No. 1 problem by adequately serving the needs of over 
100,000 boys and girls annually in a very practical manner. (See Addendum.) 
Although still actively concerned with furthering the cause of this recognized 
and essential program, it is for a different purpose that I submit this timely 
roposal. 

’ There is no doubt but that this committee has been aware of the recent out- 
break of teenage violence in the city of New York. This is evidenced by the 
committee decision to hold hearings in that city. The committee must therefore 
also be aware of the enormous amount of time and space devoted to the instances 
of teenage violence by all of the mass media communications facilities in the 
Greater New York area. Newspapers, television, and radio literally ran over 
each other in an effort to present every remote bit of information concerning 
the perpetrators of the serious crimes involved. The inordinate amount of pub- 
licity given these admittedly vicious, although not very numerous (numerically 
speaking) crimes, by teenagers in New York, made this community appear to be 
a hotbed of teenage violence and a city terrorized by gangs of youths. I doubt 
whether any thinking person could honestly maintain that in a city of better 
than 8 million inhabitants, the action of 50 or a hundred or even a thousand 
teenagers should constitute a criteria by which to judge the entire community, 
I doubt also if gnyone can honestly maintain that this plethora of publicity given 
to teenage violence has been inordinately helpful in providing solutions or even 
suggestions toward solutions of the problem of juvenile delinquency or the 
spread of vicious criminal activity in our community of young people. Dependent 
upon the particular political, philosophical, social, or economic prejudices of the 
hewspaper Or news service involved, so were the stories and editorials colored 
and aimed. An avalanche of suggestions were given, ranging from declaration 
of martial law to establishing a posse of clergymen and social workers to go 
forth and “gather little children.” The resultant effect was confused officials, 
confused community leaders, indecisive populace, and a general failure of any 
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positive action or even a positive stand by any group other than the police for, 
who promised more policemen—when they can afford it. = 

May I suggest, with utter sincerity and humility and in the form of q con 
crete and necessary challenge, that the newspapers, the radio and television 
stations, and the several other communication facilities in the area, could jek 
be of service to society if they used far more discretion in “going all out to pla 
up these vicious crimes” which eventually result (due to an obvious tension 
factor) in a chain reaction because of the type of abnormal characters involved 

In all of the accounts of the arrests, arraignments, and trials of the juvenile 
offenders mention is made of the reaction of the youth involved to the presence 
of the press. His every word is gloated upon, reporters are quick to snatch - 
every remark which may be even remotely construed to be a display of lack of 
remorse, indifference, pride in accomplishment, or what have you. The youth 
is goaded into snapping at reporters and is encouraged in displaying an air of 
braggadoccio and false courage. The result of this is obvious to anyone who 
must deal with youths, day in and day out, in neighborhood youth recreation 
facilities. Other youths of the community feel they have a reputation for tough- 
ness to maintain or (as so often happens) a reputation of toughness to build 
and more often than not the purpose is that of defense rather than aggression, 
A boy or a group of boys set out to accomplish some act of violence in the hopes 
that they will attain a reputation with the unsuspecting help of the press that 
will dissuade other youths from infringing upon their territory, their property 
or their social relations with the girls of the neighborhood. Can we realisti. 
cally say that they are wrong in this when the attitudes of nations in the 
present international struggle for power is essentially based on the same principle 
as evidenced in the present nuclear arms race and the race to conquer space? 
To them it stands to reason that the tougher their “rep” the less inclined others 
will be to “mess with them.” The way to get a reputation is to appear in the 
newspapers which are so willing to provide the space to them. (Some years 
ago, I worked as a cottage master in a State institution reception center, where 
the “runaway situation” was quite a problem. Invariably, when the youngsters 
were picked up and returned to the center, their first concern was “Did we 
make the newspapers?” or “Were we mentioned over the radio?’) 

Although thus far it has appeared that I have concerned myself with the 
situation in New York City to the exclusion of other communities in the 
Nation, you will see, by a scrutiny of the pertinent statistics and a perusal of 
the newspapers in other cities, that the situation is similar if not equal, almost 
everywhere you go. It is for this reason that I have chosen to submit my 
proposal to this body which is by its responsibility entrusted with the welfare 
of all the people, all the communities which comprise our great country. 


THE PROPOSAL 


I submit this proposal to this august body in the hopes that they may find 
a way to bring to bear the great influence of our Government upon the mass 
media facilities of our Nation in order to substantially diminish the inordinate 
amount of publicity devoted to juvenile crimes in this country. It is recognized 
and appreciated that our Government by principle is firmly committed not to 
infringe upon the right of freedom of the press. Far be it from me to pro- 
pose that any sanction be given to an agency to punish the press for overpub- 
licizing teenage violence. What is suggested is that our Government set up a 
study project, a “pilot project” as it may be called, designed to scientifically 
measure the influence of mass media publicity on the actions and reactions of 
our juveniles in our communities. Several cities of different economic, social, 
and political complexions could be chosen as control cities and others as test 
cities and the necessary statistics measured over a period of 6 months and a 
year. I am sure that the results would do much toward convincing the com- 
munication facilities of this country that their obsession with teenage crimes 
and criminals produces more harmful effects than good ones over a period of as 
little as 6 months. Even were the results negligible, an accomplishment would 
be made to the extent that another theory had been put into effect and found 
wanting which would allow us to proceed to still another way of trying to solve 
the problem. No one has been able to satisfactorily arrive at a solution to the 
juvenile delinquency problem, nor even to pinpoint the cause of it. The entire 
problem will be one that may be solved only after an extensive period of trial 
and error. But the cost of my proposal would certainly not be great, the effects 
might prove far reaching and, in any case, the proposal is not offered as a cure 
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put simply as a projected method of diminishing the extent of juvenile de- 
jinauency Or, if not, at least arresting it. ’ 

Because this is admittedly a nationwide problem, if not an international one, 
and because it is much too great for the influence of one locality or one organiza- 
tion to have any great effect, it is well within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government to arrange for such a study project. Our communications system 
would certainly be more prone to cooperate with our National Government and 
[J am sure that, once the results of such a study are shown to our mass media 
facilities, they will rise to their responsibilities as guardians of the public morals 
and conscience. 

CONCLUSION 


Far be it for me to presume to tell this august body by what means such a 
plan could be effected. I am sure that the distinguished Senators are much 
more cognizant of the stumbling blocks of procedure, semantics, and financial 
sponsorship inherent in this. type of endeavor as well as the legal limits to which 
the Federal Government can participate in such a plan. But, again, may I 
remind this committee that the plan does not call for punitive sanctions against 
mass media but rather a campaign designed to ask the cooperation of the press 
in at the very least substantially lessening the amount of time and space they 
devote to instances of juvenile delinquency. In those cities chosen for the pilot 
study, the cooperation of the various segments of the local press should be 
solicited to declare a moratorium, in as much as it is humanly possible, on juve- 
nile delinquency stories for a period of 6 months or a year, beginning January 
1, 1960. As mentioned previously, I am sure that in this great Nation, our press, 
if shown the reason why, will be quick to accept the challenge and assume the 
responsibility of insuring a fuller, more useful life for our present-day teen- 
agers and guarding this very precious natural resource of our nature from any 
further decline in social responsibility. 

I wish to thank this committee for having taken the time to read this state- 
ment and for the consideration I am sure that they will give to this proposal. 
Should any further information be required or any questions be needed answered 
I will be happy to either meet with you at your convenience or submit further 
written data as you may wish. 

Sincerely, 
FRED P. AMERSHADIAN, 
National Volunteer Coordinator of Youth Towns of America, and presently 
employed as Youth Program Evecutive in New York City. 


Although I am in favor of the present amounts requested in these bills, I pray 
that no one, anywhere, will get the impression that they are even remotely 
adequate for the present or the future. We should leave the door open for 
next year so as to meet the documented need, if and when the need expands, as 
predicted by experts. In this regard, we hope that the proposed National Youth 
Town plan will be able to present some new concrete figures for study and con- 
sideration, based on performance at Sampson Air Force Base—if and when we 
are fortunate enough to locate there this year. Our application, via DHEW, is 
being submitted during the week of June 1, 1959. We have previously made 
application to the DHEW for Government surplus property and we are familiar 
with the requirements. We are confident that we can meet the same. 

We feel more secure as we make preparations for this new attempt because 
our Youth Town prospectus has been improved, through constructive criticisms 
and suggestions, from many additional persons across the Nation, and I am 
happy to submit this 42-page booklet, representing 9 years of dedicated effort as 
exhibit No. 4—with the purposes, assumptions, and the contemplated Youth 
Town operation spelled out. This proposed National Youth Town plan involves 
the creation of 30 projects, preferably on former Government training sites, 
serving over 10,000 youth along the lines of recognized Boys and Girls Town 
Programs—and between 120,000 and 125,000 youth in a proved citizenship- 
training-type of program on weekends. Each of these weekend youths, accom- 
panied by a parent, relative, or interested adult, would attend 4 sessions during 
a particular month—which would average the number in attendance to over 
10,000 youths a month. 

The basic philosophy would be to offer not only a “youth helping youth” pro- 
gram but a “parent helping parent” clinical service. In this way, we might 
change the present unfair attitude on the part of outspoken critics who state 
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that all parents are at fault and should be condemned. Instead, we wil] 
every effort to understand and help these parents, relatives, or interested aq 
who sincerely want and need special guidance to meet their problems and 
will also be made responsible for their “charges” on the aftercare treatment, or 
the followthrough which is most important. As far as I can determine, 

is no other plan so thoroughly documented and on record in Washington, D 


as complete and geared to meet so many present and future needs, as the Youn 
Town of America plan. 


x 








